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rom a Naturalist’s 


You who have read Mr. Wilwerding’s stories like “To the Savage 

and Bold” know that he is a real authority on wilderness life... . 

He has just returned from another journey through Africa; and his 

sketchbook seemed to us so fascinating that we have decided to share 

it with you here. This first selection is devoted to that strange sur- 
vivor of prehistoric times, the Rhinoceros. 


No other beast, not even 
the elephant nor hippopota- 
mus, looks quite as prime- 
val as the rhinoceros. This 
creature looks as if it 
should have gone out of style with the 
Arsinothere, way back in the Tertiary 
period when the world was filled with 
huge mammals. 

The African rhinoceros differs from 
the Indian in having two horns instead 
of one, and in not having the skin so 
distinctly divided into armor-like sec- 
tions as on the Indian kind. Formerly 
a beast of the rather open grasslands, 
the African rhinoceroses have retreated 
more and more to the thorn- and rock- 
covered mountain-sides, and here they 
are both numerous and difficult to hunt. 

I have often sketched the rhinoceros 
in zoos and menageries, where it seems 
tame, dumb and in no way a fearful 
beast. Keepers often walk into their 
pens, and I have seen these keepers 
drive them about with a broom. It is 
this very sort of thing that is bad for 
one when one goes out to meet the 
same beasts on their native heath. Too 
much association with animals in zoos 
and menageries has caused me to be a 
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bit contemptuous of their ability to do 
harm, and most of my close calls in the 
wilds have been directly due to this. 
I just couldn’t get those dumb-looking 
beasts, running before a man with a 
broom, out of my mind! 

Early one morning, I was following a 
fresh rhinoceros-trail in Africa, and 
though I thought I was as much on the 
alert as my black tracker, yet I know 
now that my mind was too much on other 
interesting things along the trail. 

I was studying the colors of the trees, 
-noting how some had smooth, deep terra- 
cotta green bark, while others were light 
bluish-green of various tones, or sil- 
very like our birches. The wild rhodo- 
dendrons also interested me, as did the 
various forms of euphorbias and other 
cactus-like plants on which the rhinoc- 
eros feeds. When one paints pictures 
of wild animals, one must study the 
vegetation in the country where the 
beast is found, so the setting will be cor- 
rect; my eyes and mind were busy with 
things that had no relation to a rhinoc- 
eros which might charge at any moment. 

Finally my black tracker stopped and 
motioned that the rhinoceros was close. 

(Please turn to page 3) 
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I should have known better, but I 
thought he meant just somewhere in 
the vicinity. Later, after several hair- 
raising experiences with black trackers, 
in which they took me right upon some 
dangerous beast, then pointed and said: 
“Huko !” (“There”) T learned that when 
you ask a black tracker to take you 
close to some beast, he usually takes 
you closer than is comfortable. 

But I hadn’t learned that as yet, so 
I sat upon a mound and made notes of 
the vegetation, the condition of the rhi- 
noceros spoor, the appearance of the 
tracks, and so on. The natives either 
thought me crazy or the best shot in all 
the world, and my seeming nonchalance 
threw them off guard too; for they had 
started to poke about, when—<Puf- 
puff!” out came Mr. Rhinoceros , charging 
past within a few feet of where I sat. I 
dropped my notebook and grabbed my 
rifle, but he was gone before I could 
raise the gun to my shoulder. He had 
doubtless got the scent of a native and 
charged. When the tracker had stopped 
me, the rhinoceros was separated from 
us by only a thick thorn-bush. 

Once, when collecting animals for my 
studies in a district where rhinoceroses 
were protected, my nerves were made ex- 
ceedingly jumpy by these beasts rising 
to their feet in the most unexpected places 
and charging about for our scent. As a 


(Please turn 
to page 4) 
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rule they were disturbed by the tick- 
birds that flew away chattering at our 
approach. A rhinoceros is rarely seen 
without these birds on its back. 

I was once following a rhinoceros with 
both my sketchbook and motion-picture 
camera. As the rhinoceros had shown an 
inclination to charge, I decided to exer- 
cise caution and sat down on the edge of 
a korongo, a jungle-choked ravine, which 
the rhinoceros had just crossed. I could 
see the bushes moving on the other side 
and also saw tick-birds rise, so I knew he 
was close. I kept the camera ready, hop- 
ing the shifting wind would cause the 
rhinoceros to charge down into the 
korongo toward me. I knew he would 
have tough going, in coming up the steep 
bank; and a man was seated back of me 
with a rifle, while I had one beside me. 

We must have sat there fifteen min- 
utes, waiting for that brute to come out, 
have his picture taken and be decently 
shot, when we got the surprise of our 
lives. That rhinoceros never charged at 
all—but the shifting wind brought two at 
us from behind, and we had to do some 
fast shooting to save our skins. I didn’t 


stop to take motion pictures, either. 
When you go into a rhinoceros dormi- 
tory, it behooves you to set guards in the 
four directions of the wind. 





From a Natural- 
ist’s Sketchbook 
will be continued 
in succeeding 
issues. 
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USTER’S command was split four 
ways. Byron O’Ligney protested ; 
the Arikara scouts warned their 

leader in vain. McDougal and the pack- 
train halted where they stood. Benteen 
and his squadron were off on a wild- 
goose chase to the south and west, al- 
ready lost or hopelessly entangled in a 
maze of Bad-lands. Custer himself had 
fallen behind, later to turn to the right 
and disappear. Only the Major had 
gone ahead with his command. ... 

A hot day in the latter part of June. 
A grassy slope on the bank of the Greasy 
Grass. Heat-waves rose everywhere, and 
through their shimmering haze snapped 
the guidons of blue-clad cavalry. 

From down the river came Byron 
O’Ligney, civilian scout. Unmindful of 
the heat, and regardless of prairie-dog 
mounds and badger-holes, he rode as 
only a son of the West can ride. Froth 
dripped from the nose of the little bay 
mare, and her tail rode the wind of her 
own creation, stiffer than a trooper’s 
ramrod. On they came, horse and man, 
as if all the devils in hell were after 
them—as in God’s truth they were. 

The frenzied rider and the long blue 
column met. Byron O’Ligney tore his 
hat from his head and wiped glistening 
beads of sweat from his brow. 

“My God, Major,” he cried, “there’s a 
million of ’em. The woods is full; the 
hills is black ; all of ’em headed this way. 
And—Major, we don’t stand as much 
chance as a snowball in hell.” 
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Che —Man 


The strange and moving story 

of a lone survivor of the Bat- 

tle of the Little Bighorn—a 
legend of Dakota. 


Byron O’Ligney had been in and out 
of the valley of death and knew whereof 
he spoke. But the Major tilted back his 
head and laughed aloud. 

“Man, you're seeing things that never 
existed.” And then losing his temper 
and bristling with the dignity of one who 
is badly rattled and wishes to conceal 
it: “Sir, you’re a damn’ coward.” 

Byron O’Ligney, like the Arikara 
scouts who had made the same report 
earlier in the day, bowed his head to the 
unjust censure. 

The Major was laughing again. Would 
he run? Well, hardly. Had he not 
made a record and a name as a gallant 
soldier on a dozen battlefields of the 
Civil War? Besides, what had he to 
fear? Even then he carried a message 
from Custer’s adjutant which read: “Go 
on. The whole outfit will support you.” 

And casting an accusing glance at the 
worried faces of his scouts, both red and 
white, the Major turned to the little 
surgeon at his side: “Porter, did you 
ever in your life see such a bunch of 
cowards as we have for—” 

His voice trailed off to silence. He 
was seeing things himself. “Damn those 
heat-waves, anyhow!” They were at it 
again down the valley. They were toss- 
ing hills and trees and peaks high in the 
air. Yes, and on the crests way up 
against the sky, coming in blood-thirsty 
thousands—with the speed of the wind— 

Sioux! Sioux! Sioux! 

His scouts had been right. The hills 
above the Greasy Grass, and the valley 
along its shore were black with the on- 
rushing thousands. Now the Major knew 
that O’Ligney had told the truth, that 
against this hate-crazed horde he stood 
not the chance of a snowball in— 

“Dismount!” he yelled. “Fall in, for 
God’s sake, fall in! First troop as 
skirmishers, march!” 

And so the troop deployed and formed 
a line, a pitifully thin line of blue, ex- 
tending from the timber to the bluffs. 


rom Medora \ 


By BIGELOW NEAL , ~ 


who wrote “The Passing of the 
Thunder Herd,” “The Nighthawk” 


and “Captain Jack.” 


O’Ligney had thrown himself into the 
line near the chief of scouts. He lay on 
his face, jamming cartridges into the 
magazine of his rifle. 

The Sioux were coming now not a 
thousand yards away, an avalanche of 
warriors, a surging, yelling, red-crested 
wave of hate. Their yells racked the 
eardrums, and the thunder of their 
horses’ hoofs made the leaves tremble on 
the cottonwoods along the stream. Eight 
hundred yards—six hundred—five— 

“Load !” 

The command rang along the line, It 
was unnecessary. Every weapon was 
loaded. 

“Aim {2 

Troopers and scouts alike flattened 
themselves in the bunch-grass, and the 
sights of their rifles sought targets in 
the coming flood. 

“Fire!” 

The Major’s voice was lost in a long, 
rending, ripping roar like the tearing of 
oilcloth multiplied a thousand-fold. 

A ribbon of smoke formed above the 
heads of the dismounted cavalry, and 
before them the grass flattened as a hail 
of lead leaped out to meet the Sioux. 

Under the impact, the head of the red- 
skinned cavalry was thrown into confu- 
sion. Above then a dust-cloud formed, 
white from alkali, yellow and red from 
clay, and black from the prairie loam. 
For an instant they disappeared in the 
clouds that billowed about them. But 
they came on again, plunging through the 
dust, yelling ike demons, screaming the 
war-cry of the Sioux. As they came, the 
roar of the first volley settled to a whir- 
ring sound like a host of riveting-ma- 
chines working in chorus. 


AN two hundred yards the steadiness 
of the trained soldier began to tell. 
Their leading ranks decimated by the 
hail of lead, the red warriors slowed and 
stopped. Then they broke, streaming 
to right and left, over the field. The 
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first great test had come and gone, and 
the thin blue line still held. 

For a time there was a lull, and the 
reason no one knew until afterward, 
when they were to learn that Gall had 
called off his red-skinned hosts, called 
them off to act with Crazy Horse, to 
form one blade of a monster shears which 
was to crush the lives of Custer and more 
than two hundred men. Meanwhile the 
valley was given over to the heat, to 
the cries of the wounded, and to the des- 
ultory crackling of rifles from scattered 
warriors hidden among the underbrush. 

The sun swung slowly overhead. To 
the cavalrymen and scouts lying flat on 
the grass, the heat was torture. Now 
was the time when they should have 
moved. Now they might have changed 
their position and reached comparative 
safety with little loss, but still the 
Major hesitated, looking anxiously to the 
rear, watching for Custer and the prom- 
ised support which never came. 

Then the horde was coming back. 
Slowly this time, some on foot, some 
mounted, nearly three thousand red men 
drunk with success, and crazed by the 
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blood from the hills where Custer lay. 
Again firing broke out along the line. 

Byron O’Ligney heard a muffled sound 
by his side. The warrior scout at his 
elbow stirred and sighed and lay still. 
Bobtail Bull was gone. Bullets were 
mowing the grass now, and the air was 
filled with dust and gravel and severed 
leaves of sage. Another thud, and Stab 
too had departed to the Happy Hunting- 
grounds. 

Presently from the left of the line 
came a savage yell of triumph. By 
scaling the bluffs, the Sioux had out- 
flanked the Arikara scouts, and the lat- 
ter had broken and fled. 

O’Ligney was on his feet now. The 
line had buckled and rolled back on the 
timber. In another minute they would 
be cut off in every direction. 

Again shrill commands rose above the 
sound of fire. Hastily they mounted 
and obeyed the signal; but not all, for 
Charley Reynolds, chief of scouts, lay 
where his ammunition had given out; 
and near him Bloody Knife, the Arikara, 
dead in defense of his chief. 

There was only one way open. Up- 
stream there was a ford. Above the ford 
on the farther shore, a bluff. Once on 
its summit, there might be some hope. 
Here on the open plain, surrounded as 
they were, there was none. And so they 
set out on that last long run for safety, 
where, exposed to a crossfire of lead and 
arrows, every rod took its toll of wound- 
ed and dead. 

The Major said it was a charge. If so, 
it was the only charge of historic record 






From down the river came 
Byron O’Ligney. “My God, 
Major,” he cried, “we don’t 
stand as much chance as a 
snowball in hell!” 


made directly away from enemy. But 
whether charge or panic-stricken re- 
treat, it was successful. Hard-pressed 
and almost surrounded as they were, 
they made the ford. There they found 
the banks six feet above the stream, and 
even the terror-stricken horses refused 
to leap. Fortunately a section of the 
bank caved off, throwing horses and 
men into the water. Others followed; 
soon the ford was crowded with reckless- 
ly fleeing horsemen. Ahead of them, and 
all around them, fell the hail of lead. 
The hoofs of the plunging horses whipped 
the waters into foam; and the foam was 
crimson with the blood of men. 

Here it was that Byron O’Ligney per- 
formed an act of heroism which should 
have made him famous, but which in- 
stead plunged him into lifelong dis- 
grace. Knowing that a moment’s delay 
might save a score of his comrades, he 
turned alone and charged the Sioux. 
He emptied the magazine of his rifle 
among their hideous ranks, Then he 
emptied his revolver and threw the weap- 
on into the face of a warrior. He rode 
along their front and swept a wide path 
with the murderous stock of his rifle, 
Then seeing that the last of the troopers 
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were in or across the ford, he thought 
for the first time of himself. But as he 
turned on to dash for safety, a war-club 
came hurtling through the air, struck 
the side of his head, and his rifle and 
bridle reins dropped from his hands. 
Dashing a trickle of blood from _ his 
cheek, he began to laugh. He laughed 
and laughed. It was all so damn’ funny! 

Hearing the queer sound, the Indians 
thought him crazy, as indeed he was. 
As Indians are superstitious about crazy 
people, they opened their ranks, and he 
rode through. Out across the valley, 
still on and on, until high among the 
bluffs, he reeled in his saddle and fell 
to the ground. His comrades saw only 
that he had gone among the enemy. 
Knowing that he had lived and hunted 
among the Indians, they thought him a 
deserter and a coward. 


HEN he opened his eyes again, it 
was evening. Cool air moving up 
from the little valley fanned his face. He 
sat up and looked about him. 
Fireflies—thousands of fireflies—all 
queer again! He was looking at the hill 
across the valley. Its crest was circled 
by flashes of light. Up along the slopes 
as well, red-hot streams of sparks stabbed 
the dusk. But now he understood. It 
was musketry—heavy and continuous. 
The troops were holding the hill, The 
red warriors were climbing the slopes. 
Of the long hot hours of the afternoon, 
he knew nothing; but his comrades must 
have fought on and on; in some way as 
yet they were safe, or as safe as a hand- 
ful of men could be surrounded by six 
or eight thousand savage men and wom- 
en. ‘ Now, as darkness came on, the fir- 








ing died down, and for a while it was 
quiet except for an occasional report 
from where the fireflies still flickered 
intermittently on the bluff. 

In the valley below him, Byron O’Lig- 
ney saw the campfires of the Sioux, 
and clouds of feather-decked figures 
circling the flames. He heard the synco- 
pated beat of the tom-tom, and the shrill 
cries of the warriors. He saw a flash 
of color by a fire, and suddenly he sat 
up, rigid and alert. The Stars and 
Stripes were leading the Indian dance. 
“Where did they get that flag?” Then, 
as if to make the question still more 
complex, the silvery notes of a bugle 
floated on the air of the night. Whence 
came that bugle? 

Not till later was he to know. For 
that matter, none but the stars could 
have told. They alone looked down up- 
on the hills less than four miles away, 
where splotches of white dotted the 
stunted sage, each marking the spot 
where one of the Seventh lay. This, the 
vanquished army which had surrendered 
the flag and the bugle. And the soldiers 
among the dancing Indians? Uniforms 
from the ranks of that silent host on . 
the night-enshrouded hills, where the 
plundered dead gleamed so white among 
the sage. ... 

Morning—and Byron O’Ligney could 
see the hill across the valley where the 
last of the Seventh Cavalry waited for 
the end. Reinforced by Benteen with his 
squadron, and McDougal with the pack- 
train, they were a little stronger now, 
yet facing almost certain death. 
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The midday passed, and then suddenly 
along the river heavy smoke-clouds be- 
gan to form. And then came the cry: 
“The Indians are moving out!” Was it 
true? Was it a trick? The lines lay 
low and waited. 

It was O’Ligney who discovered an- 
other cloud down the river. He sprang 
to his feet, yelling and pointing. The 
troopers heard and looked. Somewhere 
down there, as yet miles away, but push- 
ing steadily along the valley, was a line 
of skirmishers, and then a long winding 
column: infantry, cavalry, artillery. 

“My God! It’s Terry! We’re saved!” 

On to this wild scene where majors 
danced with privates, where captains 
threw their hats high in the air, crying, 
yelling, cheering, rode Byron O’Ligney. 
Able to join his comrades at last,. he was 
aglow with pleasure at the welcome he 
felt must await him. Then a blast of 
harsh words struck him full in the face: 
“You damned deserter! You damned 
coward! We have no place for you 
here! Now go!” 

That night the beleaguered cavalry- 
men lay watchfully waiting a renewed 
assault that did not come. With day- 


light they would be united with the- 


army of Terry and safe. On the hills 
above the Greasy Grass, Custer and his 
men slept on. Out toward the east, slow- 
ly, silently, a broken man, rode Byron 
O’Ligney. Friendless O’Ligney now, off 
on a long, long search for a friend; but 
wherever he went, his reputation would 
have gone before. He would be known 
as a quitter, a coward, an outcast, and 
a living thing to shun. 


IGHT was shutting down over the 
Bad-lands of Dakota. A blizzard 
sweeping in from north and west roared 
among the peaks and buttes, filling the 
air with sand and clay where it struck 
with unmitigated force, and with blind- 
ing clouds of finely powdered snow where 
the bluffs cut off the frenzy of the wind. 
Byron O’Ligney followed the floor of 
acahon. Today he bent before the im- 
pact of the wind as once before when the 
air was filled with lead and arrows. 
Across his shoulder he carried the limp 
form of a coyote, and the jingle of steel 
traps, swinging from his waist, kept 
time to the motion of his body. 

Ahead he saw dimly, through the haze 
of snow, the blur of a man and a horse 
crossing the cafion. O’Ligney knew that 
the floor of the side caiion toward which 
the stranger moved was blocked by a 


sink-hole, one of those natural death- 
traps abounding in the Bad-lands, where 
a bottomless pit filled, with sputtering 
mud awaited the feet of the unwary. 
The horseman was facing the wind and 
it was not likely he could see beyond 
the head of his mount, If he were not 
stopped before he reached the sink- 
hole there would be nothing to show 
what had become of him save for a 
sputtering swirl in that dreadful area of 
spring-warmed mud. 

O’Ligney dropped the coyote by the 
trail, tossed the bundle of traps and his 
rifle to the top of a rock and began to 
run with all his might, crying out again 
and again. But his voice was torn from 
his lips and lost in the storm. The 
stranger kept steadily on. 


HE years which had passed since that 

day on the shores of the Greasy Grass 
had taken their toll. The friendless out- 
cast, broken both in body and in mind, 
was far indeed from being the Byron 
O’Ligney of that earlier day—but he 
could still do his best, and with head 
down ‘he struggled against the storm. 

At the mouth of the side cafion, he 
picked up the nearly obliterated trail of 
the stranger. From there on every step 
became a contest with the elements. At 
times the force of the wind nearly 
swept him from his feet. Drifts lay 
like waves in endless succession along the 
valley floor. Some, packed so hard as 
to hold his weight, while others breaking 
beneath his feet causing him to flounder 
badly. Again and again he stumbled 
over boulders and petrified logs but 
kept doggedly on and had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he gained on the 
man ahead. Evidently the horse had 
more difficulty with the drifts than the 
man on foot, for the trail grew fresher 
each moment. 

Even so, he was fighting a lost cause 
unless fate intervened, for the sink-hole 
was but a little way ahead and although 
O’Ligney brushed the snow and ice 
from his eyebrows and peered anxiously 
through the driving storm, there was not 
the slightest trace of the man he pursued. 

He had almost given up hope when he 
reached a section of the canon where 
one side wall retreated and a scoria- 
tipped peak stood like a sentinel between 
the walls. A glance showed that the 
mounted man had taken the longer way 
round and O’Ligney put the last of his 
strength in an effort to cut him off. On 
the far side of the peak, laboring and 
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puffing, he came to the edge of the sink- 
hole, Its top, partly covered with a thin 
crust of ice and snow, was unbroken. 

But hardly had he arrived when a 
shadow appeared out of the snow. The 
stranger rode with his head down and 
turned to one side, away from the wind. 
His horse also held his head low, both 
so nearly blinded by clinging snow and 
ice, that it was not until O’Ligney 
grasped the horse by the bit that either 
suspected his presence. 

There was no chance for talk then; 
the howl of the wind made it impos- 
sible. O’Ligney merely pointed to the 
sink-hole, and noted the involuntary 
shudder of the stranger, and then they 
were fighting their way back along the 
canon. 

Darkness had come when they reached 
the little cabin which O’Ligney called 
home. Within, the lignite heater glowed 
dull red, and the cabin was cozy and 
warm. 

“There’s some pegs behind the door, 
Mister. Hang up your duds and make 
yourself to home,” invited O’Ligney, 
wrestling with the button-loops of his 
sheepskin coat, and speaking through a 
forest of icicles and frost hanging from 
his mustache and beard. “Pull up a 
chair,’—pointing to an empty cracker- 
box—“and toast your dogs by the fire.” 

This was the first time that company, 
aside from an occasional wandering In- 
dian, had ever accepted the hospitality 
of Byron O’Ligney’s home. Plainly he 
was excited, and gave his guest no op- 
portunity for a share in the conversa- 
tion. With hardly a pause he rattled 
on: “Now while you melt them there 
icicles out of your eyebrows, I’ll hustle 
around here and dig up something to eat. 
In about two shakes of a dead lamb’s 
tail, Mister, we’ll be snug as a bug in a 
rug. By the way,” he broke off sud- 
denly, “me and you aint met up with 
each other yet. We don’t know each 
other’s handles, do we? Well, mine is 
O’Ligney. And yours—” 

The stranger pronounced his name, but 
O’Ligney did not get it. “Eh?” 

The stranger tried again. 

“Oh, I get you now! Pleased to meet 
you, Mr. Roswell.” 


IS guest smiled and the two men 
shook hands. 

“TI don’t suppose,” said the stranger, 
“there can be any question but what I 
owe you my life; and I want you to 
understand, Mr. O’Ligney—” 
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“No, I aint got no wife. You see, 
Mister, the white people won’t have 
nothin’ to do with Byron O’Ligney, and 
doggone me, I aint got to the point where 
I can take on a squaw. But then,” he 
rattled on, “I get along pretty well. 
Say, how do you like your murphies 
cooked ?” 

“Any way, Mr. O’Ligney. It matters 
not—” 

“Eh? Sure I got a pot. And we'll 
have ’em boiling away in no time.” 

Divested of his heavy coat, chaps 
and overshoes, the guest stood forth a 
man of medium height, stockily built. 
There was nothing remarkable in his ap- 
pearance: he might have been a country 
banker or more likely a successful law- 
yer, for there was a certain quickness in 
his glance and movements suggestive 
of an active brain. But there was some- 
thing about him, in the pose of the head, 
in the way he stood, and in the atmos- 
phere he seemed to radiate, which set 
him apart from any other man in the 
memory of Byron O’Ligney. . . . No, 
there was another. Custer had been that 
same way. He too had carried, or 
created, an.air hard to define. Feeling 
it, the outcast became silent; and be- 
cause of the difficulty of making him- 
self understood, the stranger said but 
little more until supper was over and he 
had helped clear away the dishes. 

Afterward he asked: “How do you 
happen to be living alone this way, Mr. 
O’Ligney? I should think—” 

“Livin’ alone this way, Mister? I’m 
livin’ alone because nobody’ll have nuth- 
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O’Ligney saw dimly the blur of a man and a horse. He knew that ahead lay a sink- 


in’ to do with me. Lot’s o’ people won’t 
even speak to Byron O’Ligney. They 
say he’s a coward, Mister. They say he 
was a traitor, and he run away when the 
Injuns got too thick. That’s why. Kin 
T tell you about it? Aint nobody lis- 
tened to my side yet. Maybe you'll 
understand.” 

The stranger smiled again, and it 
gave Byron O’Ligney the first thrill of 
friendship in many a day. He was talk- 
ing then as he hadn’t talked for years. 
He told of the battle on the Greasy 
Grass, of the retreat to the ford, and 
of how he tried to gain time for his 
comrades. “And then they hit me, Mister 
—bounced a war-club right off my head, 
and I been cracked ever since. Here! 
Just feel here. Right there in the hair 
on the side of my head. See! That’s 
where they cracked me, Mister, and I 
got all mixed up, and the Injuns let 
me go because they thought I was 
crazy; and when I got a chance to j’in 
up with the boys again, they kicked me 
out, and wouldn’t let me stay more. 
Called me a coward, too, and said they 
oughta take me out and fill me full of 
lead. And everywhere I went after that, 
they said the same thing and called me 
a crazy old loon to boot. Now nobody 
but Injuns will have anything to do 
with old Byron. You're the first white 
man who’s talked with me since God 
knows when.” 


Morning came, and the stranger rode 
away. Before he left, he gave O’Ligney 
acard. “Some day, Mr. O’Ligney, per- 
haps I may do something for you in 
return for your kindness to me. If so, 
you may count on me as a friend.” 

“T can’t read what’s on it, Mister; 
but I'll keep it; and I won’t forget what 
you said. And when old Byron needs a 
friend, he’ll remember Mr. Roswell from 
Medora, you bet your boots.” 

When they had saddled the stranger’s 
horse and Byron O’Ligney saw the crude 
knot in the latigo strap, he gently chid- 
ed his guest as he showed him the cor- 
rect way. “Mister, I been hearin’ about 
a dude comin’ out to start a ranch, and 
I know you aint supposed to know 
much; but by gosh, if you aint the 
darndest greenhorn I ever see! But 
you'll learn. I kin see that—and now, 
so long and take keer of yourself.” 

That was how the man from Medora 
came into the life of Byron O’Ligney and 
passed on again, leaving him lonelier 
than ever, but rich in the memory of the 
man who had offered to be his friend. 


YRON O’LIGNEY did not return the 

call. It was a long trip to Medora 
through a chaotic tangle of bad-lands 
traversed by neither road nor trail, and 
although O’Ligney fully intended to 
make the trip he put it off from time 
to time until months grew into years. 
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hole, a bottomless pit filled with mud. 


Meanwhile waves of civilization broke 
against the Bad-lands, some of them toss- 
ing froth and foam well within the hills 
themselves. Outside the prairies changed 
from vast areas of waving buffalo grass 
and sage to communities of homes. For 
a time the wild game, driven from the 
open, congregated in the Bad-lands and 
Byron O’Ligney found it easy to make 
a living.. Then the reaction set in, 
when trappers and hunters penetrated 
the hills, cutting the supply and its 
source. Year by year conditions grew 
worse and then too, the outcast was 
growing old. His strength was waning 
even as it became more difficult to make 
a living, and in time mud fell from the 
chinks in the cabin and was never 
replaced. The winter’s supply of coal 
grew smaller and smaller, because he 
had little strength to wrestle with the 
tough rubbery clay. Clothing and gro- 
ceries too grew scarce, and gradually 
the process of disintegration, which had 
begun on the battlefield of the Greasy 
Grass, extended toward its climax. 

At last came the time when O’Ligney 
knew that he had reached the end of his 
rope. One night he sat in the cabin 
listening to the north wind warning him 
of the winter to come. He had neither 
coal nor adequate clothing nor a supply 
of food. The time had come when he 
must do something or starve; as he sat 
there looking up under the dirt roof he 





saw a tiny piece of pasteboard peep- 
ing forth from behind the shake. It 
stirred his memory. It was the card 
given him by the man from Medora so 
many years before. 

The next day he took the card and 
set out on foot for a little town which 
had sprung up on the edge of the Bad- 
lands. There he accosted the postmaster. 

“Mister, I’d like ye to write a letter 
to a friend of mine in Medora.” 

The postmaster was an old man too, 
and perhaps his sympathies were aroused 
by the plight of the human derelict. 
Anyway he was courteous and readily 
agreed to write the letter and asked the 
name of the gentleman at Medora. 

“T kinda forget his name,” said O’Lig- 
ney, and the postmaster smiled. 

“T used to know it too, but I don’t 
quite recollect, but I got it here on a 
piece of pasteboard.” And he gave the 
card to the postmaster. The official 
glanced at the card, and a trace of sur- 
prise showed in his face. 

“T don’t think,” he said, “that the gen- 
tleman lives in Medora now. He must 
have given you that card a good many 
years ago, but I know his address; and 
if you will just dictate your letter, I’ll 
see that it reaches him.” 

So Byron O’Ligney poured out his 
tale of woe to the friend whose name he 
could not remember. It was a queer 
message, broken and halting, and in 
places it did not make sense. But the 
story was there, and the postmaster re- 
corded it faithfully. 


HE trip nearly proved disastrous to 

the outcast, for he caught a cold 
which grew worse with time, and had it 
not been for the intervention of Crow- 
foot, an old Gros Ventre Indian who lived 
near by, old O’Ligney’s days might have 
ended there. But the old Indian and 
his squaw nursed him back to a sem- 
blance of health and fed him well. 

One night the fire in the lignite heater 
alternately smoldered and flamed, and 
streamers of gas from the half-consumed 
coal stretched from wall to wall. Out- 
side, the wind was rising and as if his 
last hope were crushed, by its moanin 
along the eaves, Byron O’Ligney’s head 
drooped until it rested on his thin old 
arms outstretched across the table. Oc- 
casionally shivers stirred his withered 
frame. 

A muffled knock, and the door opened. 
In it stood Crow-foot’s boy, something 
white in his hand. Closing the door and 
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shaking the snow from his collar, the 
youth advanced, speaking as he did so 
in the painfully accurate English of the 
semi-educated Indian. 

“Mr. O’Ligney,” he said, “the post- 
master gave me a letter. He said it was 
important. He said that I must bring it 
to you. I have done so.” 

Byron O’Ligney lifted his head and 
saw the letter. One of his parchment- 
like hands clutched the edge of the table, 
the other the chair upon which he sat. 

“Is it from Medora, Johnny?” he 
asked, his voice quavering. 

Crow-foot’s boy bent by the lamp and 
studied the envelope. 

“T can’t make out,” he replied. “The 
postmark isn’t very—” 

“Open it, Johnny, and read it, will 
yer?” 

The youth opened the envelope and 
took out the folded sheet. 


“Says here it’s from the White 
House.” 
“What kind of a house?” 


Johnny’s expression was growing tense 
now as he bent lower to study the head- 
ing, and his hand also trembled a bit. 

“Tt says it’s from the White House 
down in—” 

“What’s the White House writing to 
me for? I was lookin’ for a letter from 
Medora.” Disappointment showed plain- 
ly in the voice of Byron O’Ligney. “And 
besides, I got a letter from those White 
House fellers once, and after I walked 
twenty miles to get a man to read it, 
he told me they wanted to sell me some 
soap or something like that. I want a 
letter from Medora.” 





But Johnny Crow-foot was not listen- 
ing to the old man’s complaint. 

“This letter isn’t trying to sell you 
anything, Mr. O’Ligney. Let me read it. 
It sounds like a letter from a friend.” 

“Friend ?” queried O’Ligney. “I never 
had but one friend, and he lived in 
Medora. I wanted a letter from—” 

But the youth was reading. 

“<My dear Mr. O’Ligney—’” 

Byron O’Ligney had released his grasp 
on the table and chair but now his 
hands tightened again. “Sounds like a 
friend, for a fack.” 

“‘T am delighted to hear that you are 
still alive and well.’” 

“Dang near aint, neither,” commented 
the recipient, but his knuckles showed 
white. 

“<‘T have taken your case up with the 
War Department, and with the Pension 
Bureau.’” 

O’Ligney’s hands strained until the 
knuckles creaked. 

“Tn a few days you will receive from 
the Pension Bureau a check for twenty- 
five hundred dollars for payments past 
due. After that you will of course re- 
ceive a check each month.’” 

Byron O’Ligney’s breath escaped slow- 
ly in a long, whistling sigh. 

“You may believe me when I say that 
to be of this slight assistance to you 
has been a great pleasure to me.’” 

And then a red flush of happiness 
mounted to the cheeks of the old man, 
for he knew that the man from Medora 
had not failed him after all, It was 
signed: “‘From the darndest greenkhorn 
you ever saw. —Theodore Roosevelt.’” 


Byron O’Ligney 
talked as he hadn’t 
talked for years. 
“You're the first 
white man,” he 
said, “who's talked 
with me since God 
knows when.” 
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The champion 
golf liar of the 
world unfolds 
a harrowing 
tale which you 
may not be- 
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. Henry Thiede 
AcMUDD, pro these many years 
at the Ossawunky Field and 
Country Club, shut an atlas with 
a snap as Jim Barnett and I entered his 
shop, but not quickly enough to prevent 
us from seeing that he was poring over 
a map of India. 

“Going abroad, Mac?” Jim asked him. 

“No ! ” 

The Scotch jaws of the MacMudd 
clamped shut with an impressive firm- 
ness. Apparently today was not the day 
when we were to be regaled with one of 
the tales that have gained for MacMudd 
the title of undisputed champion golf 
liar of the world. Jim and I elaborately 
paid no attention to him as we continued 
our interrupted conversation. 

It was not a pleasant conversation. 
For my card had registered a neat 122, 
and Jim’s a 118. 

“Can you imagine me shooting 118,” 
Jim snorted, “and on this course?” 

“T can,” interposed MacMudd grimly. 

“Can you imagine me shooting 122?” I 
declaimed. “Why, I'll bet my 122 is the 
worst score ever shot by anyone, any- 
where.” 
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“Tt is not,” said MacMud4d, with a pre- 
monitory and an Auchterlony lift to the 
corners of his mouth. “I myself, the Mac- 
Mudd, have shot a higher score than 
that,” he said, “‘aye—and I’d been play- 
ing golf for twenty years when I did it.” 

We fairly gasped, for MacMudd had 
once told us, in considerable detail, just 
how he shot an eighteen-hole course in 
seventeen strokes. 

“Just what my score was,” he went 
on, “I don’t know, because I stopped 
counting on the eleventh, when it was up 
in the hundred and fifties—but a mere 
122—foosh! ’Tis no a bad score at 
all.” He paused impressively. 

“Was it a hard course?” I asked. 

“Hard? There is no course that is 
hard for the MacMud4d, nar ever will be.” 

“Well, how? Why? But—” Jim and 
I began at the same time. 

MacMudd gazed upon us with an im- 
mense and a patronizing air. Carefully, 
he put down the club he had been grind- 
ing; then, to our joy, he assumed the 
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stance that he always used in regaling 
us with one of his tall tales. 

For those seeking instructions in golf 
lying, as it is done by the unexcelled 
master of the art, I can do no better 
than to give the proper MacMudd stance. 
The elbows should be on the counter of 
the pro’s shop—and well drawn in, with 
the wrists pliant. The left leg should be 
sharply bent at the knee, with the left 
foot hooked somewhat insecurely in a 
rack of No. 4 irons, and the right foot 
should be firmly planted on the floor. 
Once you have mastered these funda- 
mentals, grip an obnoxious pipe between 
a molar and a cuspid, and begin. 


NGUS MacGONIGLE was as canny 
a manager as a golfer ever had (Mac- 
Mudd continued) but he had a genius for 
trouble. He it was who, in a practise 
round, beat the begum of the native state 
of Notsobad in India, little recking that 
it is bad form to beat a begum, “When, 
after that, the servants began putting 
poison into our tea,—as though tea were 
not sufficient poison in itself,—we came 
to the conclusion that perhaps we’d over- 
stayed our welcome just a wee bit. 

“Maybe we'd better leave,” said An- 
gus, but leaving was no so simple as 
all that. 

The state of Notsobad is bounded on 
three of its sides by Pathanstan, but we 
couldn’t go to Pathanstan. We'd been 
there. Only three months before, we’d 
left its confines rather hurriedly. 

That left only Nepal to the north as a 
place to go, and there we went, not let- 
ting any grass grow beneath our feet, 
particularly since a syce with a scythe 
was right at our heels, earnestly intend- 
ing to give our anatomies a bit of a lawn- 
mowing, as is their gentle way in those 
parts with people who beat begums at 
golf, 


Nor was our reception in the forbidden 
country of Nepal much brighter. After 
climbing mountains that would have 
made. Ben Nevis itself hide its head in 
the mists for shame, we came, at length, 
upon the first village in Nepal territory. 
Rather, the village came upon us, for, 
no sooner had they descried us up in 
the mountains above the town than out 
they came, a-boiling, with blood in their 
eyes. 

“What’s yon?” I said to Angus; and, 
“What’s yon?” Angus said to me, and 
neither of us knew the answer. 

But that the laddies meant business 
with their nasty-looking claymores, we 


could not doubt. We met the situation 
bravely, as was our wont. 

“Scots wha hae!” I said to Angus; and 
“Scots wha hae!” he said to me; and we 
both knew the answer to that. 

Undraping his bagpipes, Angus com- 
menced to wheedle forth a martial air, 
and, with me drawing out Betsy, my 
darling driver, from my golf bag, we ad- 
vanced upon the heathens in good order. 

The effect was immediate, Every moth- 
er’s son of them made a deep salaam 
and groveled to the earth. At first, I was 
inclined to attribute this to the pibroch, 
for Angus, stout fellow that he was, ye 
ken, was not overly good with the pipes. 
He blew and he squeezed, all with gusto 
and right merrily, but what came forth 
was a bit on the squeamish side for any- 
one not equipped with the ears and soul 
of a Scot—and even I could scarce re- 
press a shudder. But, when Angus finally 
stopped his playing in sheer surprise, they 
still hugged the ground, the scene re- 
minding me for all the world of Princes 
Street in Edinburgh of a busy afternoon, 
when some stranger in town has dropped 
a tuppence. 

“Is there anybody here from Dunferm- 
line?” said I. 

“Ts there anybody here from Inver- 
ness?” said Angus. 

“No,” said the Nepalese. 

We might have been there yet, with 
our sturdy Scottish bones whitening in 
the tropic sun, had not a holy man come 
puffing up from the village just then. 

“Welcome,” he panted, “welcome, most 
holy ones, to our holy village of Ish- 
pemingok.” 


WE whirled to look anxiously behind 
us—but there was nobody there. 
Then I realized that he meant us. 
“Look holy, you ape!” I whispered to 
Angus, and no dominie of the true kirk 
ever bore a more saintly expression than 
did Angus in two seconds, Bald as it 
was on top, there was still a hair-trig- 
ger mind inside the MacGonigle dome. 
“I'd advise ye to try the same,” he 
said, “only it’s impossible in your case.” 
At any other time and any other place, 
there would have been Scotch blood 
spilled, for the MacMudds are not peo- 
ple to submit to such insults, but, before 
we had time to even begin an argument, 
the natives picked us gently up, and car- 
ried us off in separate palanquins. I 
didn’t see Angus again until days after 
we’d arrived in Amoconomowoc, which, 
as everyone knows, is Nepal’s capital. 
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“Scots wha hae!” I said to Angus; and 

“Scots wha hae!” he said to me. And 

drawing my darling driver Betsy, we ad- 
vanced upon the heathens. 


(At this point I made a grab for the 
atlas, but the MacMudd was too quick 
for me. He got to it first and tucked it 
securely away in a drawer.) 

Although I didn’t see Angus, I learned 
many things. The Nepalese, I soon found 
out, are not the heathens I had thought 
them. True, they are not Christian folk, 
but one could hardly call them pagans 
either, for they worship golf. It was the 
sight of my driver that had caused the 
natives to prostrate themselves—for in 
Nepal, only the holiest of the holy men 
are permitted to play golf, so sacred is the 
game—which is as it should be. 

Food and drink aplenty they showered 
upon me, but I was worried about An- 
gus, since I hadn’t seen nor heard of him. 
I needn’t have worried. Wherever An- 
gus is, there is trouble also, but it rarely 
or never happens to Angus... . 

On the fourth day, Angus burst in upon 
me, with a gleam in his eyes that should 
have warned me. “MacMudd,” he shout- 
ed, “‘we’re made men!” 

“You've told me that in Pathanstan,” 
I pointed out to him, “and in Tibet and 
Malaysia and Australia—and Kokomo.” 





“True,” he agreed, for Angus was never 
one to deny his faults, particularly if 
there was expenditure of siller mvelved 
in the admission, “but this time it’s dif- 
ferent. I’ve fixed it all up for you.” 

“Why me? Why not yourself?” 

“Because you're the better golfer. I’m 
good, it’s true, few better, but even I can 
hardly compete with the man who could 
be champion of the world if he would.” 

Now that Angus had taken to speak- 
ing the plain truth—so unusual for him 
—I became interested. 

“Go on,” I encouraged him. 

“Tomorrow,” he said, “is the holiest 
day of all the year in all Nepal. It’s the 
day when the champion golfer is given 
the hand of the high priestess in mar- 
riage. I’ve told them how good you are 
and it’s all fixed. You're to play Nabok, 
the contender, tomorrow, and the win- 
ner is to be rewarded with the fair hand 
of Baba.” 

“But I don’t wish to be margied,” I 
protested. 

“That’s because you haven’t seen Ba- 
ba,” Angus told me with a wink. 

“Have you?” 

“Well, no. But everyone tells me she’s 
ravishingly beautiful.” 

“But I haven’t seen a single woman 
since we’ve been here. If Nepalese wom- 
en are so bonny, why don’t they let them 
out?” 

“Tt’s because they're so beautiful that 
you haven’t seen them. They tell me that 
they’re so gorgeous that the men can’t 
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permit them to appear in public. It 
would cause a riot.” 

I shook my head. It’s all very well to 
talk lightly of marriage, but marriage 
is a serious thing, as the present Mrs. 
MacMudd has taught me. 

““T won't do it.” 

“Ah, but think. Baba, as high priest- 
ess, is in control of the state treasury.” 

What with one thing and another, and 
Angus’ honeyed tongue, the next morn- 
ing found me on the first tee of the golf 
course of the Amoconomowoc Saddle and 
Cycle Club, ready to play Nabok for the 
land of the high priestess Baba, with 
the male population of Nepal as a gallery. 

It did not take me more than a few 
strokes to discover that my opponent 
was outclassed, as so many opponents be- 
fore and since have been when they faced 
the MacMudd. Not, ye ken, that I ex- 
pected to find much opposition, but this 
Nabok was awful. At the end of the 
first nine holes, I was nine up, and the 
gallery was ready to make a god of me 
there and then, it was that respectful. 

All was right with the world as I stood 
upon the tenth tee. My thoughts dwelt 
upon the beautiful Baba and upon the 
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With a sigh, I swung, 
and missed the bail 
entirely. Never shall 
I forget the reproach- 
ful quiver that Betsy, 
my driver, gave when 
I did that. Ah, it tore 
my heart to treat a 
good club so! 


state treasury which she controlled. All 
was serene. Then it happened. 

The first woman I had seen since com- 
ing to Nepal came strolling through the 
gallery, demanding loudly to know the 
score. A hundred men told her, in fright- 
ened, subdued voices. 

I do not, ye ken, faint at the sight of 
a homely woman. There is, however, a 
limit to which such things should go, 
and this lady passed that limit. Never 
have I seen a homelier face. 

“Who might that be?” I asked appre- 
hensively of Nabok, who looked worried. 

“That,” he said, “is the High Priestess 
Baba, fairest of Nepal’s flowers.” 

“Think of that state treasury,” Angus 
whispered in my ear, as I reeled. 

“Aye, I’m thinking of it,” I replied, 
“but have you looked upon that jaw?” 

Even Angus could see that a woman 
with a jaw like that would never permit 
her husband to handle the state treasury. 

“Are you sure that’s Baba?” Angus 
asked in a last despairing hope. 

“T am,” said Nabok reverently. 

“Ha, ha,” I said, with quaking knees, 
“and supposing you won this match and 
refused to marry her, what then?” 

“Ah, master, there is no chance of my 
winning, and, even if I did win, I 
shouldn’t refuse to marry the luscious 
Baba. I value my eyes too highly.” 

“Your eyes?” 

“But yes. If I refused the prize, my 
eyes would be put out and I would be 
strapped to a tree to be eatén by the ti- 
gers. But that is because I’m a Nepalese. 

ith a foreigner they would be sterner.” 

I looked at Angus, and Angus looked at 
me, and, with a sigh, I drove. Rather, I 
swung, and missed the ball entirely. 
Never shall I forget the reproachful quiv- 
er that Betsy, my driver, gave when I 
did that. Ah, it tore my heart to treat a 
good club so, but there was naught for 
it, so I swung again and missed. I was 
lying sixteen when I got off the tee. 


N alarmed look came into Nabok’s 
eyes. He too swung and missed; by 

the time his ball was abreast of mine, he 
was lying seventeen. But a good golfer 
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can beat a bad golfer every time, even 
if it is at playing bad golf, and together 
we bounced down the fairway, four or 
five yards at a time, while a look of de- 
spair grew in Nabok’s eyes. 

He won the tenth when I missed my 
twenty-second putt. Despite all he could 
do, he won the twelfth and thirteenth, 
and I could feel my driver Betsy squirm- 
ing in agony at such golf. She loved her 
two-hundred-and-fifty to three-hundred- 
yard drives as much as I did, and it made 
her heart sore to be treated so. But, 
every time I looked at Baba, who had 
now joined the gallery, I knew there was 
naught else for it, and Nabok won the 
fourteenth with a snappy 79, and the 
next four holes with slightly worse scores. 
I was his master at reaching the sand 
traps and staying there. We were all 
square now, with an extra hole to play. 

Now, the first at the Amoconomowoc 
Saddle and Cycle Club, unless they’ve 
changed it since I was there, is a blind 
hole, with the green nestled down be- 
hind a hill, well out of sight of the tee. 

Nabok drove, amid tense excitement 
of the crowd, and I stepped up, deter- 
mined to outdo his four-yard drive in 
shortness, if I broke my neck trying. 
But, just as I swung, the crowd yelped, 
and yelping crowds always have put me 
off my game. I lost control of my swing, 
and Betsy took charge. She, poor girl, 
could not know what was at stake and 
is not to be blamed, but my heart sank 
when my screaming drive whistled off the 
tee and disappeared over the hill, split- 
ting the direction flag. I staggered back. 

“Lost ball!” yelled Angus. 

“Oh, I think not,” Nabok objected, his 
eyes gleaming with a forlorn hope. 

“Tl go look,” Angus replied. 

“But we'll send out fore-caddies, and 
he’ll drive again.” 

“None the less, I’ll go look,” Angus 
insisted, and go he did. 

I drove again and again the crowd 
yelped while I was at the top of my 
swing. Good old Betsy, little knowing 
the harm she was doing, met the ball 
with a whoosh, and again the ball went 
screaming over the hill. 

“Lost ball!” came Angus’ wailing cry 
from the direction of the green. 

Again and still again I drove, but, by 
this time, Betsy had taken control of 
my driving and I could only stare at her 
as if hypnotized. Every drive screamed 
over the hill in the direction of the green, 
but always came the gratifying report 
from Angus: “Lost ball.” 
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IN NEPAL 
] THINK that eventually the Nepalese 
might have become suspicious 
they not had those two fore-caddies over 
the hill to check Angus’ statements, and 
there was never a peep out of either of 
them. 

At last, the swift tropical darkness set- 
tled down upon the course, and it was 
impossible to play any longer. 

“Ah, well,” I told the gathering of high 
priests who were acting as officials, “we 
can play it off tomorrow.” i} 

“No,” they replied, “today is the holy 
day; it must be decided now and here?’ 

Angus had returned by this time and 
entered the argument that followed. 
What with quoting this rule and that, he 
finally settled it. It was decided to take 
Nabok’s average for the first eighteen 
holes and call that his score for the ex- 
tra one. His average came to exactly 
84. What with my forty-odd lost balls— 
the Nepalese supplied them, ye ken—and 
with the penalties added for losing them, 
it was clear that I had lost, and Nabok 
staggered off to claim his bride, with a 
look in his eyes that will haunt me to 
my dying day. 


AacMUDD paused, and then fixed me 
with a scornful glare. 

“And you prating about a measly 122,” 
he sneered. “Why, my score on that ex- 
tra hole alone was more than that!” 

I was properly cowed, but not so Jim. 

“Did you stay long in Nepal after 
that?” he asked. 

MacMudd considered for a time. 

“Well, no,” he said. 

“You see, there were certain difficul- 
ties. When we had finished, Angus 
grabbed me by the arm. 

“‘Come on, MacMudd, come on,’ he 
insisted ; ‘we must be leaving.’ 

“‘What’s your hurry?’ I said. ‘And 
where are your socks?’ 

“For indeed Angus had no socks on. 

“‘T used them to gag the fore-caddies 
with, and let’s be leaving, for it’s only a 
question of time until they find their boys 
all trussed up.’ 

“‘Oh, Angus, Angus,’ I cried, ‘when 
will you learn not to get us into trou- 
ble?’ 

“Tt’s trouble I got you out of, you 
fool.’ 

“ ‘Why ?’ 

“Because, my dear MacMudd, I had 
to fish every one of those drives of yours 
out of the cup. Ye made a hole in one 
on every blessed drive. Now will you 
hurry?’.... And I hurried.” 


E rode along a stony ridge sprin- 

kled thinly with ironbark trees. 

All day he had been traveling 
through a baked shadeless roll of hills, 
the sun a hot yellow pan in a copper sky. 

hese were the first trees he had seen, 

but the character of the country was 
thanging. In the valley below was a 
Carpet of green grass. A small stream 
meandered lazily along the line of least 
résistance. As he descended, he passed 
among bluebells in battalions marching 
up the slope. Scarlet running “postman” 
patterned the stiff grass, and along the 
creek the air was fragrant with a golden 
flame of wattles. 
_ Abruptly he pulled up. Out of the 
mallee scrub a horse came trotting, and 
at sight of him stopped to stare. Bridle- 
yeins dragged. An empty side-saddle 
aupgested an accident. 
. The traveler drew slowly closer. The 
animal watched him, head up, and pres- 
ently started away with a bound. In- 
stantly the rider was in pursuit. The 
foot of the stray caught in the dragging 
rein and threw the animal. Before it 
could get to its feet, the man’s hand 
closed on the lines. 
_ “Easy. Easy does it,” a gentle voice 
soothed. The gelding ceased to struggle, 
became tractable at once. 
' Where was the owner of the horse? 
Not far away, the captor of the mount 
guessed. The saddle was not scratched 
by the thorns of the scrub. Moreover, 
the sorrel had still been running when he 
first saw it. 

He lifted his voice in a “Cooey!” the 
shout of the Australian bush. No answer 
drifted back. 

Through the scrub he followed the trail 
that had been left by the er horse. 
He reached the spot where a gallop had 
slowed to atrot. Drawing up, he shouted 
a second time. 

_ “C-0-0-e-y 1” 

' There came to him the loud cackling 
laugh of a kookaburra; except the call of 
the bird, no other sound. 

The man eased the revolver in its hol- 
ster. There was something about this he 
did not like. He followed the hoofprints 
warily, his eyes searching the mallee 
scrub. The tracks brought him to a for- 
est of gum-trees, tall and straight, the 
bark marked with patches of color like 
the skin of an animal. 

Again he stopped to shout. 
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Faintly an answer came to him, a long- 
drawn “C-0-0-e-y |” 

Still he moved carefully. This might 
be a trap. It was a quarter of an hour 
later before he emerged into an open 
glade and caught sight of some one tied to 
a tree. 

He fastened the horse to a bush. 

Surprise quickened his footsteps: the 
bound person was a woman, a young one. 
Her arms were pinioned close to her sides 
by the loop of a rope which had then been 
passed around the gum-tree and fastened. 

He did not wait to untie the knots, but 
cut the rope with a clasp-knife. Her body 
swayed, lay limp in his arms. 

The girl released herself and leaned 
against the tree, her eyes for a moment 
closed. She took a deep breath of relief 
before she opened them. 

“T thought—I was afraid—” 

Her voice died away, the sentence un- 
completed. It was easy to guess some of 
the fears which had trooped through her 
mind—the horrors of a night alone and 
defenseless in the bush, the chance of a 
pack of dingoes howling their way to her, 
dreadful hours and days of waiting, with 
death at the end of them if her friends 
failed to find her in time. 

“Who did this?” her rescuer demanded. 
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“I don’t know. Two bush-rangers.” 

“Not long since,’ he hazarded. “I 
caught your horse still running.” 

She looked at him, and saw a long 
brown young man in dungaree trousers, 
torn checked shirt, high boots gaping at 
the toes, and a cabbage-tree hat discol- 
ored with age. He had the disreputable 
appearance of a waster. She guessed he 
was a sundowner roaming the country be- 
tween jobs. And yet why had an honest 
sheep-shearer a revolver strapped on each 
hip? He might be a gully-raker, a 
scalawag who stole the cattle of honest 
squatters. Yet his dark sardonic face 
seemed too intelligent for that. 

“T’m Mary Bruce,” she said. 

He took his time to answer. “They call 
me Brumby Jim. I’m a horse-tamer. On 
the wallaby just now.” (Out of a job.) 

Mary took him in silently with shrewd 
eyes. He was dusty and travel-worn, un- 
shaven and generally a disreputable 
specimen. Very likely he had come back 
from knocking down his check at some 
shanty kept by a ticket-of-leave man. She 
had seen fifty of his kind, sheep-shearers, 
kangarooers, loafers, all ne’er-do-wells. 

“You all right now?” he asked. “The 
scoundrels didn’t hurt you?” 

“Yes—no,” she answered categorically. 
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stick up a girl?” he queried, a puzzl 
look on his brown face. “Did they r 
you?” 

“No. Ihad no money with me. I wa: 
looking for a mob of stray horses. I acci- 
dentally stumbled on their camp. They 
had a pile of gold on a blanket, counting 
it. As soon as they saw me, they slipped 
on masks and made me bail up. Thé 
didn’t know what to do with me—weren't 
sure whether I had seen their faces. Out 
of my hearing, they talked it over. I was 
afraid they wouldn’t feel safe without 
killing me, but they tied me to this gum- 
tree and left.” 

His lids grew closer, like half-draw 
shutters. “You would know them again 
if you saw them?” 

She stared into his hard gray eyes, keen 
as a rapier’s blade. A suspicion struck 
her heart with dread. 

“JT didn’t really see them—not their 
faces.” 

“How were they dressed? What were 
they like—big men or little? Describe 
them.” In his voice there was an urge, ‘a 
hint of impatience. 

Her gaze did not lift from his tanned 
face. It was as though she was fascinated 
by the fear which had suddenly flamed up 
in her. Was he one of the bush-rangers 
come back in the guise of rescuer to fin 
out if it was safe to leave her alive? 

“T don’t think I could,” she murmured. 
“They were—just rough-looking men.” 

“You must have noticed something 
about their appearance. Their dress, for 
instance? What did they wear?” 

“T—can’t remember. If you have my 
horse, I’d like to gohome. I’m—shaken.” 


“By the Lord Harry, what made zt 


HIS was true, hesaw. She was a slen- 
der slip of a girl, sun-tanned, with 
ropes of hair the color of ripe wheat coiled 
at the nape of her neck. Never had he 
seen eyes as blue as hers, or a head poised 
with such flowerlike grace. But the color 
had been driven from her trembling lips. 
Terror was still riding her. Why? 
“T’ll see you part of the way,” he said. 
“J don’t need to trouble you,” she an- 
swered. “I’m all right now.” 

“No trouble at all,” he replied. “I don’t 
want to leave you until I’m sure you’re 
safe.” 

He brought the horses and helped her 
to the back of the sorrel before he swung 
to his own saddle. 
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She was off instantly at a gallop. The 
man who had called himself Brumby Jim 
pursued. After a hard rough ride through 
the scrub, he drew alongside her racing 
horse. 

“Steady—steady!” he urged, and put 
a hand to the rein of the sorrel. “We're 
not running for the governor’s cup, you 
know.” 

She flashed a wild appeal at him. “Let 
me go. I haven’t done you any harm.” 


E looked at her in surprise. Evidently 
she was in hysterical reaction from 
the experience she had endured. 

“You needn’t be afraid now,” he said. 
“T'll look after you. You are as safe as 
in God’s pocket, Miss Bruce.” 

“T know—” she murmured uncertainly. 

She had been a fool, she told herself, 
for having given way to panic. Very 
likely he was what he claimed to be, a 
brumby-breaker out of a job. 

They rode in silence through thick 
brush till they came to an open space. 

“T want you to think hard,” he contin- 
ued. “If you could describe these scala- 
wags, we'd have a better chance of 
catching them. They were two of Pon- 
deroo Bill’s gang. No doubt of that. Did 
they wear dungarees and cabbage-tree 
hats and red-checked shirts? And did 
they bristle with revolvers?” 

Swiftly her glance swept over him. His 
description, even to the weapons, applied 
to himself. He was trying, she felt fear- 
fully, to get her to commit herself. 

Yet when she looked into his grim 
young face, she seemed to find in it some- 
thing that refuted her fears and overrode 
them. He did not look like a devil, like 
one who had come back to murder her if 
she knew too much. 

“No, not like that at all,” she said. “TI 
wouldn’t know them again—either one.” 

Before his hard unblinking gaze, hers 
fell. She was not telling the truth. Then 
in a flash of light he understood. 

“Gad, you think I’m one of Ponderoo 
Bill’s gang! You think I helped stick 
you up!” 

Her words denied his accusation, but 
with no conviction back of them. 

He unstrapped his cartridge-belt and 
passed it, with the revolvers, to the girl. 

“T’'ll ride ahead of you,” he said. “If I 
do anything suspicious, shoot me in the 
back. When, we’re in sight of the Bruce 
station, give me back my weapons.” 

So for miles they rode, he leading the 
way, until they came out of the bush to a 
stream, upon the banks of which were the 


buildings of the station. They rode up a 
lane with an orchard on one side of it 
and a horse-paddock on the other. Fifty 
yards from the house he drew up. Mary 
also stopped her horse. 

He held out a hand, a sardonic smile on 
his good-looking face. 

“My belt, please.” 

Color poured into the cheeks of the 
girl beneath the satiny tan. 

“I was a fool,” she said impulsively. 
“I’m ashamed of myself. Anyone could 
see by looking at you that you couldn’t be 
a bush-ranger. Sorry.” 

She offered her small brown hand and 
he took it. 

“If you’re satisfied I’m not Ponderoo 
Bill, you might describe your two bush- 
rangers to me now,” he said. 

“Yes,” she said, eager to make amends. 
“But won’t you come in and meet my 
father and mother ?” 

“No, thanks,” he declined. “I’m in a 
hurry.” 

“T wish you’d come in and have tea 
with us,” she urged. “My father would 
like to thank you.” 

“Not now. Some other time. Now 
about your two bush-rangers. I’d like to 
know anything you can remember.” 

“And that’s not much. I’m afraid I 
didn’t get a good look at their faces. They 
were dressed about as you described. A 
rough hard pair. The larger one seemed 
to be chief. There was something—cruel 
—about them. I begged them to let me 
go, but I might as well have talked to 
stone images.” 

“How large was he? Tall as I am?” 

“Perhaps, about your height and 
weight, I’d guess.” 

“And dressed like me,” he added with 
asatiric grin. “Are you sure I’m not Pon- 
deroo Bill, Miss Bruce?” 

And with that he took off his hat in a 
sweeping bow, and was gone at a gallop. 


HE man who called himself Brum- 

by Jim guided his horse through the 
scrub at a rapid road gait. Apparently he 
had a definite destination in mind, for he 
did not deviate from his course except 
when forced to do so by thick brush. He 
went bush, following no trail, guiding by 
the sun. 

There was no gloaming. At one stride 
came dark. He unsaddled, rubbed the 
ears of his horse dry, and put on hobbleés. 
This done, he lit a fire, and from his 
tucker-bag took salt junk, boiled pump- 
kin, a sack of flour and a tin of tea. He 
set the billy to boil while he kneaded 
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damper, which presently he cooked in the 
hot coals. He ate with hearty appetite. 

Until the moon was up, he rested, then 
resaddled and again took the bush. There 
was a waterhole not far distant. Beside 
it he hoped to find campers. Striking up 
a hill spur, he followed it to a hogback 
above through a scattering growth of 
ironbarks. In the dewless Austral night, 
nothing stirred except the horse. It was 
as though he rode into eternal silence. 

From a ridge he looked down to a 
stretch of wattles, out of which he 
emerged upon an open space. At the far 
edge of this was the water-hole. A camp- 
fire made a circle of light close to it. Two 
men lay stretched easily on the ground. 

Brumby Jim made no attempt to come 
upon them silently. Instead, he flung out 
a hail of greeting. 

“Lo, mates! What cheer?” 

The men sprang instantly to their feet 
as though released by a spring. In their 
hands were sawed-off muskets. They wore 
the blue uniforms with white facings of 
the mounted police. 

“Come out of there,” one ordered 
harshly. “And stick ’em up before you 
start.” 

The speaker was a tall man, nearer 
forty than thirty, and his savage glitter- 
ing eyes gleamed red in the fireglow. 

Hands in the air, the horse-breaker 
rode forward. He grinned down at the 
scowling constables. 


He emerged into an 
open glade and caught 
sight of some one tied 
to a tree.... It was a 
woman—a young one. 


“Not much of a catch,” he said cheer- 
fully. “Nothing but a sundowner lost in 
the bush.” 

“Get off that horse,” the same man or- 
dered. “See your hands don’t touch those 
guns by mistake.” 

Brumby Jim did as he had been told. 
He observed that the trooper wore the 
stripes of a sergeant. 

“Take off his belt, Bob,” was the next 
order. 

The companion of the speaker, a squat 
heavy-set fellow with immensely broad 
shoulders, slouched forward. Both body 
and face had more than a suggestion of 
the simian. He was a hairy ruffian, and 
the man he was disarming took note that 
his clothes fitted so badly they seemed to 
have been made for a taller man. Roughly 
he disarmed and handcuffed the stranger. 

“What’s this for?” asked the prisoner. 
“Why handcuff me? What have I done?” 

“Stow your gaff, fellow, and I'll ask the 
questions,” the tall man snapped. “Who 
are you? What’re you doing here? You 
look to me like you’d just come out from 
doing six months in the crawlers.” (The 
chain gang.) 

“Not I, mates. I’m an honest cove 
down on my luck. Been promised a job 
at the Bruce station, breaking brumbies.” 

“You know Bruce, eh?” 

“Never laid eyes on him. Never been 
near his station. A friend of his, Major 
Younghusband, recommended me.” 
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“Then you’ve got a letter from Young- 
husband,” the trooper said curtly. “Shell 
it out.” 

“No letter. He said Bruce asked him 
to send a man.” 

“Gerrout!” the tall trooper growled. 
“Don’t try to gammon me. [ll tell you 
who you are. You're a gallows-bird, un- 
less your face lies. I’ll wager you’ve been 
on the flogging-frame many’s the time, 
and know what it is to have a bloody shirt 
sticking to your back. You're a bush- 
ranger. That’s what you are. Horse- 
breakers don’t ride around the country 
with revolvers strapped on them. We’ve 
been sent to pick up birds like you. Might 
as well spit out the truth. You belong to 
Ponderoo Bill’s gang. By gar, you're Bill 
himself, I dare say.” 

The eyes of the trooper filled with un- 
holy mirth. Some plan was forming in 
his mind. His simian companion stared 
at him in amazement. 

“Did you say—” 

“T said he was Ponderoo Bill himself,” 
the sergeant chuckled. ‘That’s what I 
said, and that’s what I stick to.” 

“That’s tripe, you know,” the prisoner 
protested. “I’m lost—” 

“You're found,” the tall constable cut 
in gleefully. “And I don’t give a kick 
what you say, fellow. You fit Bill’s de- 
scription. Since you want to find the 
Bruce station, we'll just take you there 
and test your story.” 

The squat man continued to stare, 
open-mouthed. “To the Bruce station?” 

“You heard me, Bob. We'll start at 
daybreak.” He pulled out a heavy-cased 
gold watch and looked at the time. “We'll 
tie up this cove and get us some sleep.” 

They took the prisoner to a gum-tree 
and fastened him to it in much the same 
way Mary Bruce had been tied. 


OLUBLY he protested: It was an 

outrage; he had never met Ponderoo 
Bill or any of his gang; he was an honest 
working-man ! 

The sergeant showed his black ugly 
teeth in a grin. “Shut up, bloke, or I'll 
give you a swipe with the barrel of my 
gun on your coke. I’das lief send a bullet 
through you right here, for that matter. 
Dead or alive, the reward says.” 

Brumby Jim shut up. It was not worth 
_ while getting his head cut open, espe- 
cially since events were shaping them- 
selves to his liking. What the sergeant 
said was true. The reward said, dead or 
alive. Soon some one would be pocketing 
that reward. 


The harsh voice of the laughing jackass 
was raised in satiric cacophony as the 
three men took the bush. They rode in 
single file, the sergeant in the lead, the 
gorilla-man bringing up the rear. Of an 
escape there was no chance, for the feet 
of the prisoner were tied to his stirrups, 
and iron cuffs encircled his wrists. 


HEN they came to open country, the 

sergeant dropped back and rode be- 
side the bound man. He spoke éo his com- 
panion, but a¢ Brumby Jim. 

“A good day’s work. Eh, what, Bob?” 

“Sounds like tosh to me,” the heavy- 
set trooper growled. “How do you know 
who this bloke is? Anyhow, if he’s worth 
as much dead as alive, why don’t we make 
pork of him? He’ll pack easier that way. 
I don’t get your game, pal.” 

“Why should you?” the other flung 
back scornfully. “I'll do the planning for 
this outfit, and you may tie to that, Bob.” 

“You're taking a lot of trouble for 
nothing, mate,” Brumby Jim said mildly. 
“T’m not the man you say I am.” 

“Stow it! You’re Ponderoo Bill. 
That’s who you are. And you'll hang, 
young fellow me lad, on Gallows Hill—if 
youre not killed attempting to escape.” 

The proviso was a threat, snarled out 
with a savage jeer. Brumby Jim under- 
stood that his life hung on the whim of 
an undisciplined ruffian. What he did not 
know was why the man wanted to go to 
the Bruce station. , 

Nor was he any wiser when they rode 
up to the station of Alexander Bruce two 
hours later. The constables swung from 
their saddles in front of the squatter’s 
house, a long rambling building, the porch 
of which was protected from the sun by 
morning-glories which climbed the posts 
and rambled over lattice-work above. 

A tall fair-haired man in cord breeches, 
high boots and flannel shirt open at the 
bronzed throat came out of the house and 
stood on the porch. He was a man in 
middle life, broad-shouldered and full- 
blooded. A great auburn beard flowed 
across his deep chest. 

“Mr. Bruce?” asked the sergeant. 

“Aye, I’m Bruce,” the squatter an- 
swered, and he looked curiously at the 
prisoner. 

“We've caught a bush-ranger—one of 
Ponderoo Bill’s gang,” the officer ex- 
plained. 

The eyes of the squatter quickened 
to keen interest at once. 

“Eh, lads, but you’re welcome.” Grimly 
Bruce added: “And so is he. A pair of 


/ 
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“Why handcuff me?” asked 

psisetier, “What have 
I dope?” “Stow your gaff, 
fellow; I'll ask the 
questions,” the tall 
treeper sn 


scrummy scoundrels stuck up my daugh- 
ter yesterday and left her tied to a tree. 
Maybe this is one of them. Id like to lay 
my hands on the beauties, and see what 
a first-class thrashing would do for them.” 

“Like enough he’s one of them,” the 
sergeant assented with a chuckle. “If 
you'd like to maul him a bit before we 
take him to Headquarters, you’re quite 
welcome, sir,” 

“T’m no bush-ranger,” the bound man 
said quietly. 

“He says he’s a horse-tamer you asked 
Major Younghusband to send,” the ser- 
geant said. 

“Tf he says that, he’s a liar,” the squat- 
ter said bluntly, and turned to the house 
to raise his deep voice almost to a shout. 
“Mary lass, will you come here?” 

The prisoner presently saw her stand- 
ing in the doorway, a lissome, slender girl 
with soft lustrous eyes. She looked first 
at her father, then at him. He cauld see 
distress and amazement racing through 
her as she took in the fact that he was a 
prisoner. Her gaze fastened to his— 
clung to it. He was saying something to 
her, not in words, she was sure. She tried 
to read the message in that steady look, 
avery important one. 









“Have you seen this fellow befare, 
lass?” Bruce asked. 
“Yes. Yesterday.” 
“He’s one of tht villaims who stuck you 
P?” 


“No. He’s the man who freed me and 
brought me home.” 

“What!” roared the sergeant. “What 
did you say?” 

Mary transferred her gaze to the officer. 
Her eyes dilated. She knew now what the 
message was. 

“Why is he a prisoner?” she asked at 
last in a small still voice. 

“Because he’s a bush-ranger—Ponderoo 
Bill himself, if you want to know. He 
was masked, wasn’t he, when he stuck you 
up? 

“Yes,” the girl responded. “The men 
who did it were.” 

“You couldn’t swear he ism’t one of 
them.” 

“No,” she admitted. 

Bruce frowned in perplexity. “Aren’t 
you barking up the wrong tree, sergeant? 
He’s the lad that freed her. Why would 
he came back ?” 

“I don’t think he’s a bush-ranger at 
all,” Mary cried. 

The cold eyes of the sergeant fastened 
on her. “You'll let me be the judge of 
that, miss,” he told her. “It would be 
just like Ponderoo Bill’s infernal impu- 
dence to bail you up and then come back 
to bring you home, gammoning you that 
he was some other man. You say your- 
self you’re not sure.” 
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Mary looked at the prisoner and caught 


his ironic vanishing smile. She turned 
again to the sergeant, 

“Maybe you're right,” she admitted. 

“Of course I am. We've been in the 
bush for days hunting the scoundrel.” 
The sergeant turned to the squatter. “He 
gave us the slip, and stuck up a Cobb and 
Company coach two days ago. Got a 
good haul. Then we struck his trail again 
yesterday and ran him down. We're out 
of grub and ammunition. I’ll have to ask 
you to supply us from your station store, 

r. Bruce.” 

Brumby Jim knew now. why this man 
had come to the station. 

Our stock is low just now, sergeant, 
but of course anything you want you can 
have,” Bruce said. “First, you’d better 
come in and tuck away some dinner. 
Bring your prisoner with you.” 

Mary’s eyes met once more those of 
Brumby Jim. She was telling him some- 
thing this time. She did not follow them 
into the dining-room, but gave directions 
to a maid that the guests be looked after. 

The young man sat between his cap- 
tors. They had temporarily removed his 
handcuffs so that he might eat. 
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“Just lift a hand to escape, and we'll 
drill you through,” the sergeant said. 
“Think maybe Dll do it, anyway, Lied to 
me, you did. Not lost at all, you young 
devil! You were here yesterday. What’s 
your game? Spit it out, and tell the 
truth, unless you’d like—” 

The prisoner played for time. “No, I 
wouldn’t like to have you empty your gun 


“in me,” he said coolly, “I’d rather wait 


, and be hanged on Gallows Hill.” 
“Don’t gammon me,” the sergeant said, 


» his face alive with fury and suspicion. 
} 


As the soldier reached 
for his revolver, the 
young man flung him- 
self upon him and the 
two went to the floor. 


“For tuppence, I’d let you have it. Who 
are you, you scut? And why did you 
come to our camp?” 

The young man continued to eat his 
mutton and potatoes. He took a long 
drink of tea. 

“T was looking for Ponderoo Bill, if you 
must know, and I bumped into you in- 
stead,” he explained. 

The face of the sergeant was venomous, 
“So you were looking for Ponderoo Bill,” 
he said, showing his wolfish teeth. 

“Yes,” said Jim easily. “I’ve got to 
make a clean breast of it, I see. You’re 
right. I’m a bush-ranger. But a cove 
can’t play alone hand. If I’d met him, I 
was going to ask him to take me on.” 
“As one of his gang.” 

“Yes, blast it, as one of his gang.” 


A i Bee Brumby Jim was talking, he 
was alert for any sound that might 
tell him the moment for action was at 
hand. Perhaps he had not understood the 
long look Mary had given him before she 
turned away. Perhaps he was a fool, and 
it wasn’t true that words were unnecessary 
baggage between them, that their hearts 
were attuned to pick up unspoken mes- 
sages between each other. All he could 
do was wait and find out. And he could 
not wait long, for if he could read the 
signs at all, the sergeant was working him- 
self up for a killing. Shot down while 
attempting to escape! That would be the 
fellow’s story. 

A door opened behind them. The ser- 
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geant turned his head swiftly and ripped 
out anoath. Ashe reached for a revolver, 
the ue man flung himself upon him. 
The two went to the floor, their chairs 
overturned. Guns crashed above them 
while they struggled furiously, arms and 
legs thrashing wildly. Now they were 
under the table, now on the open floor. 
Both made violent, tremendous efforts. 


RS slammed against a wall, Brumby 
Jim for the moment on top. His 
fingers found a throat-hold and tightened. 
Between his clamped knees the torso of 
the other heaved and tossed, but his grip 
did not relax. He rode the body as he 
would have ridden a pitching brumby. 

Some one flung himself on the legs of 
the man underneath. Bruce pinned his 
flailing arms. The fellow fought, sav- 
agely and desperately, but the breath was 
cut from his lungs. Black in the face, he 
suddenly collapsed. He was securely tied. 

Brumby Jim rose, chest heaving from 
his exertions. He looked around. The 
gorilla man lay on the floor, a bullet-hole 
in his forehead. Two armed station- 
hands were in the room. 

Bruce nodded toward the dead man. 
“He blazed away at us. I had to let him 
have it.” 

White-faced, Mary Bruce opened the 


door and stood at the entrance. She 
looked at Jim. 

“You've got them?” she asked. “None 
of you hurt?” 


“None of us hurt,” the young man an- 
swered. “Yes, we’ve got ’em. ‘That’s 
Ponderoo Bill tied up on the floor. The 
other we had to kill. They meant to kill 
me before dinner was over. If it hadn’t 
been for you—” 

“IT knew them soon as I saw them 
again; but—” 

“You had sense enough not to let the 
villains know it.” 

“You told me to play up to you.” 

“When?” her father asked. “I didn’t 
hear him tell you.” 

“He did, just the same,” Mary replied, 
her eyes starry with excitement—and 
something more than that. 

“Who are you, young fellow?” Bruce 
asked. “I don’t want there to be any mis- 
take about this. If I’ve killed an honest 
constable—” 

“You haven’t. I’m Inspector Robert- 
son of the Mounted.” 

Bruce looked at his clothes, not fit for a 
ragamuffin to wear. “Then how is it that 
they’re wearing the uniforms, and you are 
dressed like this ?” he wanted to know. 


“Ponderoo Bill is slippery as an eel,” 
the Inspector explained. “We couldn’t 
nab the scoundrel, because the shanty- 
keepers and gully-rakers tipped off to him 
our movements. So I rigged myself up 
as a sundowner on the loose. We knew 
they had the uniforms of two of our men 
they had killed. When I saw these two, 
I took a chance they were the fellows I 
wanted. I had to find out for sure, so I 
rode up close and played my part. The 
ruffian on the floor, after they had made 
me prisoner, pulled out a watch he had 
taken from Sergeant Moore, the officer he 
had killed. I recognized it at once. Then 
I knew I was right.” 

Mary shuddered. “They might have 
murdered you too.” 5 

Robertson grinned. ‘They were on the 
edge of it two or three times. If your 
father had showed up five minutes later, 
he’d have found me dead.” 

“What puzzles me is that they came 
here at all,” the squatter said. “They 
must have known that every station has 
been warned to look out for them.” 

“They knew, too, that the shanties were 
being watched,” the officer responded. 
“And they were badly in need of supplies. 
To come here in uniform, bringing me in 
as one of the bush-rangers, didn’t look too 
dangerous. Ponderoo Bill is full of au- 
dacious tricks like that, but this time he 
outfoxed himself. He’s come to the end 
of hispad. He’ll hang as high as Haman.” 

“T knew all the time I ought to blow 
your brains out!” the bound bush-ranger 
snarled in impotent fury. 

“Don’t waste any regrets,” advised the 
Inspector. “If I hadn’t nabbed you, 
somebody else would have. You’ve had 
your little day.” 


IM ROBERTSON was up early. And 
he was not surprised when Mary 
Bruce joined him on the porch. They 

saddled, and rode along an old pad to the 
top of the hill which dominated the land- 
scape. On the slope they rode among the 
rich green leaves of the waratah, the 
woody stems rising straight as arrows, 
with vivid crimson flowers at the top of 
the stem like flambeaux lighting the for- 
est. A breath of wind modeled Mary’s 
slender limbs against the saddle leather. 

They had come to see the sunrise in 

the bush. The sky was like mother-o’- 
pearl, rosy and resplendent. The reflec- 
tion of that beauty was in her young 
ardent face. ... An age-old unspoken lan- 
guage gave each of them to understand 
what was in the heart of the other. 


‘Dark ‘Ransom! 


Bugwine Breck the Human Bloodhound camps implaca- 
bly on the terrifying trail of a stove-colored kidnaper. 


By ARTHUR K. AKERS 


PLITTING the difference between a 

strut and a sprint, Columbus Collins 

~/ crashed the gate of his own dusky 

detective agency with his mouth wide 

open. Clamor for his five-foot assistant 

Haswine Breck forthwith filled its dingy 
precincts. 

An answering “Here me!” from the 
back room briefly preceded a startling ap- 
parition in its doorway. But with effect 
far different from Mr. Breck’s evident 
fond hopes! For his chief’s jaw fell ajar, 
while his eyes came to resemble those of a 
rustic trying to believe a giraffe. 

“You been seein’ dem detective-movies 
again!” accused Columbus when he could 
articulate. “You looks like a duck-hunt 
widout de duck!” 

_ Mr. Breck stirred proudly beneath the 
charge and its enshrouding proof. In- 
stead of his usual faded overalls, plaid 
plus-fours of ample pattern hung in folds 
about his skinny ankles. Some two-hun- 
dred-pounder’s plaid hunting-coat caught 
him loosely at knee and knuckle. And 
a double-visored helmet, also plaid, com- 
pleted a distant resemblance to Sherlock 
Holmes in the dark, and. was kept off his 
nose by the heroic work of his ears. 

“Done turned myself over a new leaf 
boasted this new Bugwine explanatorily. 
“Always gits my man sho ’nough now!” 

“De wrong man—yeah!” Columbus’ 
memory was the envy of elephants. 

“Reason I been all time gummin’ up de 
detectin’,” persisted a misdeal among 
New Deals, “I aint never look like no de- 
tective before—” 

“Aint look like none now!” 

“Mist’ Cab Powell gimme dis huntin’- 
suit. Now I hunts ’em out whar others 
jest sniffs about !” Bugwine re-cut his slo- 
gan to fit his clothes. 

“Boy, you’d skeer your own bloodhound 
_ to death, was dat pooch Coney Island to 
come up on you sudden in dem duds! But 
boy, rally de hound—dat what I come 
after you about. Got a new case. One 
like you reads about! Git in de papers—” 
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“Ruther git in de restaurant—” 

“Shet up! Brains all time settin’ in 
your stomach’s lap! Listen here, you is 
fixin’ to turn yourself loose after kidnap- 
ers!” 

“Says huh?” Mr. Breck shied violently : 
kidnapers were nobody to mess with! 

“Livingston Patterson is done been kid- 
nap’,” climaxed Mr. Collins proudly. 
“Big-town stuff! Wid five bucks fee in it 
for us, C.O. D.—corpse on delivery.” 

“Who he?” Bugwine’s fears—and feet 
—were about to out-talk him. 

“No-’count boy what lives over in back 
of Lick-Skillet.” 

“What he look like?” 

“Runty boy—kind of dark. But I been 
too busy lookin’ at his wife Fedora to pes- 
ter about him: aint see why no looker like 
her fool wid triflin’ husband like—” 

“How long old Livin’ston been gone?” 
his assistant kept interrupting. 

“Fedora first miss him Saturday. Dat 
nigger so sorry, he aint even regular to 
free meals around home.” 

“What she want to pay out no five 
bucks to git him back for, den?” 

“Women curious dat way. Also, she 
crave to git hold of de hundred bucks—” 

“Hundred bucks?” Bugwine got his 
helmet off his ears in a hurry. Old case 
was heading into big money now! 

“Yeah. What his uncle, up in Boligee, 
jest die and left him. Dat hundred was 
what make Livin’ston worth kidnapin’.” 

“Sho is !”” Bugwine saw the point at last. 

“Now, detective, detect! Raise a dust. 
Make a fuss. Git somethin’ of Livin’- 
ston’s for old Coney to sniff hisself. . . 
Show dat gal how good us is.” 


R. BRECK thereupon raised a dust. 

To find Fedora Patterson under full 

head of steam! “Feeds dat fool nigger 
four years widout him never fetchin’ 
home a dime!” her plaint ran to the fiscal. 
“And den, de very first time he ever is git 
a nickel in his pants, somebody got to 
steal him right out from under my foots!” 


Mr. Breck was busy measuring the ex- 
act distance from her front door to her 
kitchen stove. Activity always made a 
client feel better—and what was on the 
stove often did as much for a detective! 

“Jest gits me a note from de kidnaper, 
what a boy brung—and run,” Fedora fin- 
ished. 

“What it say? Read it while I checks 
de footprints.” Bugwine remembered he 
could not read. 

“Says a mouthful! Listen: ‘Us is got 
your husband whar you will never see 
him alive, unless you pays us ten dollars 
ransom for him, before midnight tomor- 
rer. Watch now for another note tell- 
in’ where and how to pay off. Do not 
notify de po-lice or all is over for Livin’- 
ston. Signed, De Lone Wolf.” 

“Ugh-oh!” Mr. Breck didn’t like 
wolves. “What dat printed down at de 
bottom de page?” he added. 

“Dat’s Livin’ston—hollerin’ all over 
de paper, ‘For God’s sake, kick in before 
dey kills me”” 

“Dat’s kidnapin’!” endorsed Bugwine 
conclusively. ‘But how-come de price- 
tag on him reads jest ten dollars?” 

“Means dey know even his own mam- 
ma wouldn’t put up no more’n dat to git 
back de low-down triflin’ ape.” 

“But you is?” 

“If I can git my ten back wid him, I 
is. Dat whar you comes in: to cotch de 
kidnaper by baitin’ him wid de ransom, 
den grab him and find Livin’ston: aint 
no other way / can find out whar Livin’- 
ston hid dat hundred.” 





Light broke over Mr. Breck with a 
rush. “Slip Coney Island somethin’ what 
Livin’ston handled, to sniff—and he’s 
found!” heclarioned. “Fee’s five bucks.” 

Fedora opened a drawer with a sniff of 
her own. “Dese here dices,” she indicated 
scornfully, “—falls seven, ten times out 
of nine. Dey is what Livin’ston handled 
de most around here.” 

“Clues comin’ up! Coney, sniff dem 
gallopers—and find Livin’ston!” instruc- 
ted his master sharply. 

“Find de hundred too,” corrected Fe- 
dora, and closed her door... . 

Bugwine got his clothes into motion 
toward Bees’-knees Thompson’s barbe- 
cue-stand. Bees’-knees knew everything, 
and told more than that. 

“Bowl of Brunswick, and one dem 
bones wid meat on it,” ordered Mr. Breck. 

Mr. Thompson looked uncertain. 

“Bone’s for de dawg.” Bugwine re- 
sented the look. 

Bees’-knees polished his counter in 
front of the diligently dining Bugwine, 
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“You been seein’ dem detective-movies 

again!” accused Columbus when he 

could articulate. “Looks like a duck- 
hunt widout de duck!” 
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‘and bulletined a fresh feature of bus- 
iness-recovery : “Done sell off all of yest’- 
day’s beef-bones.” 

“Sell ’em to who?” Get Bees’-knees 
to talking, and heap of times he forgot 
to make out a boy’s check. 

“Aint know: boy come in here wid a 
note for ’em. How de kidnapin’ case 
comin’ ?” 

“Right on schedule!” 

“Boy, you cotches ’em!” 

“Always gits my man—specially since 
T git dese britches!” Mr. Breck polished 
off his bowl. “How much de bone?” 

“Nothin’-—to you—” 

“Charge de stew too, den. 
rouse dem fleas! 
luck!” 

But back in the agency, Columbus’, 
“Ts you git him?” indicated misunder- 
standing of an assistant’s strut. 

“Good as,” came back Bugwine. 
“Coney sniffin’ noble at de cunnin’ cubes, 
and Fedora gits a note from de kidnaper 
dat say—” 

“‘Good as’ aint buy nothin’ at de 
store! Craves results. Besides, a boy 
jest now gallop in here lookin’ for you 
again—from Fedora,” 

tf 


UGWINE buckled: Columbus must 

again know more about his business 

than he did. “Lookin’ for me for what?” 
he demanded uneasily. 

“She git another note from old kid- 
naper. Tryin’ to git you out de restau- 
rants by Christmas—” 

“Aint lookin’ at me; it’s my dust!” 
Mr. Br€ck produced personal absence in 
wholesale quantity. 

Fedora he found still good-looking— 
also still mad. ‘“Gits me another note. 
Been pagin’ you in de wrong fish-stands 
ever since,’ she combined peeve with 
news. 

“Aint nothin’? but a blur: me and 
Coney after de kidnaper!” 

“Listen to dis, and let’s see a blur! 
‘Last chance and last warnin’: you pays 
us ten dollars tonight or Livin’ston dies 
like a dog. We mean business. Take it 
in small bills to de uppermost corner of 
de Mornin’ Star cemetery tonight at 
eleven. Tie de money to de collar of a 
white dog, and start him workin’ éast 
down de line of bones us is goin’ to plant 
alongside de fence to bait him—’ 

“Cemetery, eh?” Mr. Breck’s feet 
stirred uneasily. 

'‘€_<De dog will git to de end of de 
line, but de money won’t,’” Fedora read 
on. “‘And dogs aint tell on who dey 


Coney, 
Us fixin’ to report de 


pays off to. Do dis, or Livin’ston done 
done his last livin’. Signed, De Lone 
Wolf.” 

“Bones, eh?” Bugwine puzzled. “How- 
come—” Then, in a rush of intelligence 
to his head, he put two and two together 
—and made five dollars! Memory had 
shot back to Bees’-knees’ place and tale— 

“Hot ziggity dawg! Whuff!” he pro- 
claimed to a startled client. 

“Outside wid dem fits!” she misin- 
terpreted his symptoms. 

“Aint no fits: jest old clue so hot you 
hears it sizzlin’!” 

“How-come ‘clue’ ?” 

“Good detective like me gits more out 
of a beef-bone dan fortune-teller do out 
of all de leaves left in de bottom of a 
four-gallon cup!” 

“Keep on swellin’, and dem funny 
clothes gwine fit you yit.” 

“You aint seen no swellin’ yit!” Mr. 
Breck was so far ahead of himself he had 
to use short-wave to talk to himself! 

“What you gwine do now?” Almost- 
respect dawned in Fedora’s perplexed 
eyes. 

“Big thing is, what you gwine do?” 
countered Bugwine farsightedly. “Whar 
at dem ransom bills?” 

“Got to sell my flivver, first, to git 
7em.” 

“Flivver, hit de market! And wom- 
an, see me wid dem bills when you gits 
’em!”? 

“Aint see you wid nothin’: you gits 
your five when you cotch dat kidnaper 
and corrals de hundred.” 

“Who say five? I’s talkin’ big money 
wid both jaws! How I gwine cotch de 
kidnaper right if you aint gimme de 
ransom bills to mark first?” 

Fedora surrendered to science—and 
thought of something else: “Whar you 
git de dog, to deliver de ransom wid?” 

“Furnishes my own dog. Coney totes 
a mean ransom. Got beef-blood in him; 
rallies reliable round bones.” 

“T meets you here tonight, den, wid 
de money—and you gits it back again 
from de kidnaper before you gits your 
is outlined and ultimatumed Fedora 

rmly. 

“Lights on him like a banker on a 
dime—before he can even git it in his 
pocket,” promised Bugwine fiercely. 


N a darkness relieved only by the 
ghostly ranks of tombstones, Bugwine 
Breck slid all but invisibly through the 
night toward Morning Star cemetery. 
The purposely dinnerless Coney padded 
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dim-white behind him. A skittish sleuth 
shuffled nervously as he came to his des- 
tination, with a graveyard on one side 
of him and darkened houses on the other. 

Over in Lick-Skillet, Fedora Patterson 
looked out on the empty spot where the 
family flivver so long had stood, and 
charged it off to Investment. Ten one- 
dollar bills, each with its identifying 
smear of indelible ink, and temporarily 
in the custody of private-detective Breck, 
had taken its place—as bait to bring 
back Livingston and a hundred. 


ee the upper corner designated, Bug- 
wine and bloodhound halted. Coney 
sniffed, in the darkness before him, bones 
that he was eager to be at. “Stand 
hitched, dog!” rebuked Mr, Breck un- 
easily as he affixed Fedora’s money to 
Coney’s collar. “I follers on now while 
you feeds. And when old kidnaper 
clamp down on de ten, I grabs him!” 

“Ss-s-s-snwo-o-0-f!” sneezed Coney 
hungrily: Bees’-knees’ beef-bones kept 
beckoning him, Then, released, he was 
off down the fence like a hunger-wave, 
Back of him shuffled his master, prey to 
fresh misgivings. Anything could hap- 
pen in a graveyard near midnight! 
Monuments loomed alarmingly. Dead 
branches rattled eerily in the brisk wind 
that had sprung up. An owl hooted. 

All making it no time for that sheet 
to blow off a near-by clothes-line! 

Bugwine saw it twice—once when it 
came sailing over the fence toward him, 
and again four minutes later when soul 
caught up with body, and helped him to 
discover that it was only a sheet, But 
in between lay a lot of territory and a 
lost opportunity, 

“W huff ! Looked like somethin’ comin’ 
right up out de graveyard!” panted a 
sprinter whom Olympics would have 
honored. “Feets, rally back and pick 
up de case.” 

But the trouble about a flight like 
Bugwine’s was that it took so much 
longer to retrace it than to run it. At 
the far end of a fatal bone-line, he found, 
too late, a gorged Coney burying the last 
bone, And with his collar bare of bills! 
Old kidnaper had got the money, but 
Bugwine hadn’t got him, or his victim 
either! 

When it could no longer be put off, 
Mr. Breck sidled unhappily into Lick- 
Skillet-—to face Fedora with some- 
thing that his feet had to be driven to 
with shotguns. Nothing was harder to 
explain to a woman than that her good 





Bees’-knees bulletined a fresh feature of busi- 


ness-recovery: “Done sell off all of yest’- 
day’s beef-bones.” 


ten dollars was merely gone after a bad. 
hundred. Feebly Mr. Breck knocked 
at her door. And he booted psychology 
into the breach that the ten had just 
created. “Livin’ston in?” r 

“Livin’ston in? What de— You axin’ 
me? Fedora started being difficult. 

“Me and Coney jest pay out de ran- 
som for him, and—” 

“Pay out for what? Whar de receipt ?. 
Whar de hundred? Whar Livin’ston? 
Whar de kidnaper ?” 

Bugwine hadn’t realized his business 
was so complicated. ‘“Kidnaper skip 
out while I was takin’ some laundry 
across town,” he grazed the truth feebly,: 
“Coney pay off while I was comin’ back.”, 

“You means you paid out my ten— 
and aint git back Livin’ston or de hun-. 
dred or de ransom?” 

As a sleuth, Mr. Breck felt himself 
slipping some more. Old plaid pants and 
two-bill hat weren’t doing their expected 
stuff! “Circulates copious after de clues 
now.” He stirred briskly below the, 
knees if not above the neck. Fedora was 
fixing to steam up again! : 

“What clues?” she verified that dir 
agnosis. 

“Dem marked bills. Thinks of every- 
thing. Always gits my man—” 

“So do I—is he aint come clean wid 
my money before mornin’.” 

Bugwine knew a threat when he heard 
one. Trouble was piling up—with only 
a needle-in-the-haystack search for ten 
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marked bills left between him and it! 
Not counting the report he must render 
Columbus in the morning! 

But morning only proved anew to the 
bothered Mr. Breck that his luck was 
off on a long trip. Otherwise, Fedora 
would not be seen leaving the Collins 
agency just as he neared it. With Co- 
lumbus just the type to believe all that 
a good-looking client might say about 
Bugwine’s defects. 

All this gave Mr. Breck just one more 
reason for unobtrusive entry. But an 
enraged superior seemed expecting just 
that. “How dat kidnapin’ case comin’, 
runt?” he bellowed before his worried 
little aide was half in. 

“M-me and Coney right on top of it—” 

“Was on top of it, you means—till 
you lose dat gal’s ten too! What you 
got to say for yourself before I starts 
takin’ a walk on your face, huh?” 

“Says done clued de kidnaper—” 

“How-come ‘clued’ him?” Reprieve 
sounded as if it would be short. 

“Coney slip old kidnaper dem marked 
ransom-bills, and—” 

“And what you git for em?” 

“W-e-l-l, aint git nothin’ m—” 

“Neither is your client—exceptin’ a 
We in de neck, named after you! Dat 

ow-come she jest left here to pick out 
a good tombstone, wid your name on it! 
You done gum up a good case again! 
Messed a new mess! Settin’ out in dat 
duck-huntin’ scenery—all dust and hol- 
lerin’—to detect! And mow whar is 
you?” 

Mr. Breck’s knobbed eyes were prac- 
tically all whites as he regarded where 
he was. “Soon as I finds out who’s spend- 
in’ dem marked bills, I got de crook, aint 
I?” he dragged in a defense that was 
getting shopworn. 

“Yeah! A couple of thousand boys 
round here spendin’ Government money 
now, and you gwine pick out who’s 
spendin’ ten marked ones!” Columbus’ 
scorn curled up an assistant around his 
edges. 

“Me and Coney fixin’ to bay some 
more after de crook now,” protested 
Bugwine, weakly closing a conversation 
that was a wash-out anyway. 


ITH one place as good as another to 

seek a suspicious character spend- 
ing marked money, Bugwine drifted 
dispiritedly into Sim Silver’s new Walka- 
thon in a vacant garage. The Walkathon 
was a six-day bicycle race gone pedes- 
trian. The contestants walked endlessly 


about its track—forty-five minutes out 
of every hour, day and night. The last 
to collapse was to be adjudged the win- 
ner of much merchandise. 

Like Bugwine, hundreds were flocking 
daily to it, in the hope of seeing some- 
thing spectacular in the collapse-line. 
Concessionaires of every sort, from candy 
canes to fried fish, lined the walls, lend- 
ing color, noise and odor to the festive 
scene. 

Before a doll-concession, as Mr. Breck 
drifted dully by it, stood astrange darky, 
a girl on his arm, currency in his fist, 
and the spending-light in his eye. Feder- 
al aids were producing such by the thou- 
sand throughout the cotton country. Bug- 
wine paused to regard them enviously— 
carefree and gala-minded, while he was 
looking up, spiritually, at the chassis of 
snakes! 

Then his attention was startlingly at- 
tracted—by his accompanying and hith- 
erto morose Coney. That product of 
the canine melting-pot was all over the 
spending boy like a rash. Suddenly! 


. Barking deliriously, frisking, fawning— 


R. BRECK’S brain spun stiffly on 
its bearings. Coney greeted only 
bosom friends thus; and this annoyed 
boy was a total stranger! Then why— 
Then swiftly, dazzlingly, undeniably, 
Bugwine had it! Bees’-knees’ mysterious 
beef-bone buyer—the hand that had so 
lavishly fed the hound along that ceme- 
tery-fence! Remover of the ransom, 
and recognized now by Coney, in hope of 
more bones! The bone was mightier 
than the bonehead! It all hung to- 
gether! With circumstantial evidence 
amply present, until Sherlock should 
gather the rest. And you couldn’t fool 
a dog! 

Beneath the Walkathon roof rang stir- 
ringly the hunting-cry of the Columbus 
Collins detective agency! “Name of de 
law!” bawled Bugwine as he lit like a 
load of brick in front of his suspect. 
“Pooch identifies you, and I pinches 
you! Stick out dem wrists!” 

But from here on, the arrest did not 
follow the lines laid down by Columbus’ 
detecting-book! Instead of submit- 
ting tamely and terrifiedly to Mr. Breck’s 
bear-trap handcuffs and the inevitable, 
Coney’s new-found friend whirled wildly, 
broke, and was off through the very 
thickest of the crowd—with Bugwine 
and his bloodhound clamorous in hot 
pursuit. 

“Cotch him! Cotch him!” squalled 
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“Listen: ‘Us is got your hus- 
band whar you will never see 
him alive, unless you pays us 
ten dollars ransom for him, 
before midnight. Signed, De 

Lone Wolf.’” 






Mr. Breck frantically as his prey ducked 
and dodged about. 

Excited onlookers got in the way. Two 
of them mistook Bugwine for the pur- 
sued. Bedlam broke loose and became 
aggravated. Officials raved. Stands 
were upset. Fish littered the surround- 
ing floor—to give Bugwine his first break 
in hours. For as his quarry slipped on 
one fish, Mr. Breck slipped on two— 
doubling his speed and landing him 
spread-eagled and squarely on top of the 
now-voluble fugitive. 

But nobody was listening to the cap- 
tive now—not when a bugled “Always 
gits my man!” arose to crown the chase 
and drown the snap of the trap on the 
voluble vanquished. 

Bugwine came up strutting, new laurels 
secure if askew upon his perspiring brow. 
Wait till Columbus ate this mess of 
crow! ‘“Jail-house hongry for you—and 
old Doctor Breck’s who gwine cure dat!” 
he dragged his still-protesting prey to- 
ward the door and victory. With the big 
scene yet to come—after he had assem- 
bled a suitable audience for it, with box- 
seats for the previously scornful .... 

A plaid helmet came in at the door of 
the Collins agency, like a terrapin travel- 





ing under the wrong shell. “Gits him!” 
bulletined Mr. Breck briefly to a skep- 
tical superior. 

“Gits who?” 

“Old kidnaper. Settin’ in de jail.” 

Mr. Collins failed to enthuse. “It aint 
right,” he pronounced a firm unbelief. 

“What aint right?” 

“Changin’ your pants changin’ you 
from a dumb-bell to a detective.” 

“Look at de crook, den!” invited Suc- 
cess in human form. “Coney done ’den- 
tify him too. Cain’t fool a dog.” 

“Gwine to look at him—soon as gits 
Fedora along wid us,” Columbus be- 
stirred himself. If Bugwine was right, 
credit belonged to Columbus as head of 
the agency, and should be collected. 
“And lets you carry de sign.” 

“What sign?” Bewilderment was do- 
ing its work in a brain not strong at best. 

“Sign I’s fixin’ to paint for you to 
tote. Says ‘Kidnapers Caught while You 
Waits’” 

Mr. Breck saw why Columbus was the 
head and he only the footwork for the 
agency. But there was glory enough 
for all this time! His record for catching 
kidnapers was one hundred per cent: 
one case, one capture! 
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Appearance shortly after of the entire 
staff of the Columbus Collins Detective 
Agency in the streets, bearing the sign 
and followed by their entire satisfied 
clientele of one,—Fedora,—created ad- 
miring stir and attracted Gladstone 
Smith with a bass drum. Asbestos Dunn 
broadmindedly joined on with his trom- 
bone. Followers on foot automatically at- 
tached themselves until it was no mean 
procession that two famous sleuths led to 
the doors of Demopolis’ jail. It paid to 
advertise! Paid five dollars—as soon as 
minor soul-stirring details were settled 
now. In fact, Fedora was liable to make 
it six! 

“You identifies de money and gits # 
back first,” outlined Columbus prelim- 
inarily to their client, before they sought 
entrance to the bastille. 

Opposite Cell 6 the elect paused. Bug- 
wine’s Big Moment loomed! He was 
not only good, but about to prove it! 
Behind prison bars before him was his 
captive. “Dar he!” he pointed dramati- 
cally. “Always gits my kidnaper! Look 
at him—and den us make him come clean 
wid de money and whar at is Livin’- 
ston!” 

But the pean was interrupted—by in- 
human sounds from the client! For the 
first time, in a full and voluble life, Fe- 
dora was speechless. 

Being faster in the head, Columbus 
whirled on Bugwine before Bugwine 
could whirl on himself. Something was 
wrong—but what? 

Then Mr. Collins was loudly putting 
the worst into words, while Mr. Breck 
froze with horror: “Plaid pants aint 
make no difference! De brains is still 
dumb! Sets out to arrest de kidnaper, 
and what is you do? Throws away de 
ransom—and den arrests de boy what 
was kidnaped!” 

“M-mean he aint de crook?” Gurgles 
marked the spot where a shrunken sleuth 
was going down with all on board. 

“Means all you is done is lose de ran- 
som and lock up Livin’ston!” 


Pep mitigating circumstances 
flashed, but Fedora beat Bugwine to 
them. “Whar at you hide dem hundred 
dollars, ape?” she was demanding 
through the bars that so erroneously 
separated man and wife. 

And then came the blow, in answer, 
that felled Fedora and finished the ruin 
of Bugwine as a detective. Livingston’s 
anguished wail: “Been tryin’ to tell de 
little half-wit all time I is de boy what 


was kidnap’! And old kidnaper git my 
hundred off of me, or I couldn’t never 
got loose to git in de Walkathon!” 

The answering anguish of Fedora at 
this could be heard for blocks. The 
fizzle of Bugwine as a sleuth was as 
nothing to this newest fizzle of Livings- 
ton as a husband. “After I hires detec- 
tives, and pays out ten good bucks, to git 
you back, you aint got de hundred!” 
She achieved a new high in hysterics. 

“Tells you old kidnaper cleaned me!” 
Mr. Patterson mournfully summarized 
the thoroughness of modern crime. “Aint 
leave me wid a dime.” 


Cee turned savagely on an 
assistant who again had cost him a 
fee, made his agency a fresh byword on 
the Hill. “Well, what you got to say?” 
he demanded as he leveled a murderous 
kick at a sign still shrieking, “Kidnapers 
Caught while You Wait.” 

Mr. Breck was busy hunting signs 
reading Exit, instead. Lugubriously 
lower than a battleship’s bottom, he only 
knew that again every bright thing had 
gone blooie. Old plaid clothes weren’t 
any better than overalls! With the main 
trouble right back where it had always 
been—between his own ears. 

“Withdraws de charges, Cap’n. Turn 
him loose in dar, please suh. Assistant’s 
lousy in de brains,’ Mr. Collins ad- 
dressed the turnkey. “Kills him off de 
premises.” 

Release immediately did a lot for Liv- 
ingston. He swelled; he filled and 
heightened, strutted. He developed vis- 
ible tendency to forgive and forget. “Be 
home for my supper soon tonight,” he 
even condescended to Fedora. 

“Suit me is you aint never git home!” 
snapped his spouse vindictively. “Out 
my ten bucks—and walkin’-—for noth- 
in’! Busted like you always been, too! 
And me—I’s headin’ for Fish Alley to 
do my own de-tectin’. See no boy spend- 
in’ my marked money dar, I rallies am- 
bulances from fur off as Selma when dey 
hears him hollerin! But old hearse done 
got him when dey come!” 

Fedora started to steam out. Bug- 
wine joined the salvage corps. As for 
Columbus—only collecting that five-dol- 
lar fee for at least restoring Livingston, 
could keep him from committing may- 
hem on an assistant. 

Mr. Breck became his own collection- 
department: “Case calls for five bucks 
fee—for findin’ de kidnaped boy,” he 
informed Fedora. Serene 
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“Credits dat five on de ten you owes 
me!” Fedora’s come-back knocked Bug- 
wine for new loops. 

Still blinking under this boomerang, 
Livingston nudged him rudely aside— 
Livingston, who was getting bigger by 
the minute, in his own view! He hadn’t 
been so important since the horse stepped 
on him. Revenge on the addled Mr. 
Breck for subjecting him to false arrest 
was about to take the form of galling 
patronage. ‘Here, boy!” he addressed 
the wilted Bugwine loudly. “Go git me 
a cigar. Keep de change, but don’t keep 
me waitin’. Old kidnaper had me 
locked in a cellar widout nothin’ to 
smoke all night. Sho is cravin’!” 

And with the gesture of a prince be- 
stowing a satrapy on a bootblack, he 
drew a greenback from his vest and 
handed it to the wormlike Mr. Breck. 

Sunk from sleuth to slave, Bugwine 
took it. Nothing mattered now! ‘Took 
it, turned—-and then, with an amazed 
screech, practically exploded in Livings- 
ton’s face! et ae ete 





A graveyard near mid- 
night! Monuments 
loomed alarmingly. 
An owl hooted—no 
time for that sheet 
to blow off a near-by 
clothes-line! 


As “Mr. Patterson went down heavily 
before the surprise attack, Coney Island 
joyously joined the fray. A squalling 
whirlwind of assault and battery, punctu- 
ated by growls and howls, raged fearfully 
if briefly then about the jail-house yard 
—to end with a pzan cut short by an 
ominous Snap! And as the dust cleared 
from the field of battle, it was to reveal 
Livingston in the bear-trap once more, 
and Bugwine in the saddle. A Bugwine 
whom again the plaid suit fitted! 

“Search him!” A new masterfulness 
was in the clarioned command of Mr. 
Breck that even Columbus did not think 
to question. And search evoked from 
Livingston an anguished squawk as Mr. 
Collins arose, puzzled, with new evidence 
to fog and complicate his case. 

But not so Bugwine! “Hundred and 
nine dollars!” bugled Mr. Breck in tri- 
umpb. “And de one he gimme to git de 
cigar, marked like de nine, makes a hun- 
dred and ten! Gits my kidnaper eve’y 
time—while you waits! But”— as anew 
question loomed to baffle—“how did 
Livin’ston git—” 

But Fedora, thrusting a five from the 
stricken Livingston’s swiftly snatched 
roll into Bugwine’s hand, knew the an- 
swer to that too it seemed—even as she 
knew her lord. For: “Lock him up 
again, white-folks!” she growled grimly 
to the turnkey as somewhere about her 
an elastic snapped. “Jails him for kid- 
napin’ jest de same—kidnapin’  hisse’f 
—to keep me from gittin’ dis, hundred !?? 


Junsle Woman 


A not-soon-forgotten story of adventure in the Javanese 
jungle, by the noted author of “The Splendid Thieves” 
and “Bride of Arabia.” 


By JAMES FRANCIS DWYER 


HE keen blue eyes of Jan Krom- 

hout were fixed upon a shadow- 

patch thrown by a small fan-palm 
that stood some fifteen feet from the ve- 
randa of his bungalow. The big Dutch 
naturalist was interested in the nearly 
imperceptible movement of the mass of 
dry leaves upon the ground. His body 
was tense; there was about him the look 
of a person ready to spring. In the si- 
lence of the afternoon there came from 
the bungalow the slurring sound made by 
the scores of lizards and snakes that 
were Kromhout’s captives. 

“What is there?” I asked irritably. 
The curious alertness of the Dutchman’s 
body was upsetting to the nerves of a 
watcher. 

“Under those leaves is the wife of the 
Chlamydosaurus that I brought home 
this morning,” he whispered. “Ja. I 
am sure that she is there. She is look- 
ing for him.” 

I recalled the capture of the morn- 
ing. A huge lizard with a frill-like fold 
of the skin around the neck, which, when 
erected, made one think of an Elizabeth- 
an ruff. A most repulsive fellow. Krom- 
hout was delighted with him because, 
unlike the agamoids to which he be- 
longed, the lizard was marked with two 
distinct lines of yellow spots along his 
sides, lines which the naturalist de- 
scribed as “handsome.” 

For ten minutes we remained silent, 
the gaze of Kromhout centered on the 
pile of dead leaves; then the slight move- 
ment ceased, and Kromhout relaxed. 

“T think she has gone away,” he said 
quietly. ‘She was afraid to come clos- 
er. Perhaps he managed to let her know 
it would do no good.” 

I grinned. “Do you think he could tell 
her he was in a specimen case that she 
couldn’t open?” I asked. 

“He might,” snapped the naturalist. 
‘He has told her where he is, and that 
is something. It is quite some distance 
fromr the place where-I caught him. On 
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the way from there to here he has left 
messages. Some odor of fear that she 
has followed. Fear and temper. It was 
easy for her.” 

Silence fell upon us. The naturalist 
pulled at his meerschaum, his immense 
body loose in the cane chair, his bare 
arms laid upon the specially woven rests 
that, besides supporting the forearms, had 
cunningly plaited receptacles to hold 
beer-bottles and glasses. I pondered 
over the fidelity of the female Chiamydo- 
saurus. It was evident that she liked 
the horror who was a prisoner in the © 
bungalow. 

“J have never married,” said Krom- 
hout, breaking the silence. “I have 
never found a woman who wanted me 
very greatly—never. When I was young, 
I would walk down the Kalver-Straat 
and the Leidsche Plein in Amsterdam, 
but no girls looked at me as if their 
life depended on getting me. Nein, they 
did not. Even the ugly ones thought 
they could do better. There were old 
Dutchmen who had money, and who did 
not mind how ugly a girl was, if she 
was young and plump. There is noth- 
ing like that in the animal world. 
mean no bidding with gold. There is 
only desire, and matters are arranged 
very well with desire. Very well indeed. 


“TISTEN—I will tell you a story. It 

might interest you. Five years ago 
a friend of mine introduced me to a 
young Englénder who wished to go into 
the jungle. My friend asked me to take 
him along. I agreed. 

“Tf you could think of a splendid god, 
you would be able to picture that boy. 
He was twenty-two years of age; he was 
six feet in height; and he was built like 
the Adonis of Bossuit that is in the Ryks 
Museum. Ja, he was built fine. He had 
broad shoulders and chest; then he ta- 
pered down to narrow hips and long 
muscular legs. And his face was the 
face of a nice boy, all smiles; and he had 
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“There were carvings in that temple that 
were frightening. I said some bad words 
about that Englander as I stumbled along 
shouting his name. And each time I 
shouted, the bats would fly out in swarms.” 
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hair that looked like light-colored gold 
—the gold that you see in Australian 
sovereigns. 

“Tt is funny about the English: They 
grow. up slowly. So slowly! Their 
young men of twenty-five are so nice and 
innocent. What you would call clean, 
eh? I think it is the fog that rolls over 
their damned little island and keeps 
their passions from boiling. Yes, I think 
it is the fog. 

“This boy—his name was Featherstone 
—did not think of women. Not one bit. 
He thought only of horses. It was curi- 
ous. He carried with him a bundle of 
photographs, and they were all pictures 
of horses. When I first saw that bun- 
dle, I thought they would be pictures of 
women, but they were not. They were 


horses—some that his father had owned, 
and some others that had won races; and 
wherever we camped he would put those 


“The wife of the 
Chlamydosaurus 
captured this morn- 
ing is under those 
leaves, looking for 
him,” Kromhout 
whispered. 





pictures on the walls of the hut. And 
he would talk about those horses till he 
made me sick, Telling me how the 
could run, and how they could jump, till 
I was nearly crazy from listening. There 
are lots of Englanders like that. They 
think as much of a horse as a naturalist 
would think of the finest specimen that 
came into his hands. 

“This boy came from a place in Eng- 
land where they chase the fox. A place 
with a funny name—Melting Mowbray, 
is it not?” 

“Melton Mowbray, in Leicestershire,” 
I remarked. ‘Fox-hunting center.” 

“That is the place—Melton Mowbray. 
Once his people were big nobs in that 
place, but they had got poor—poor as 
the canal rats on the Oude-Schans. That 
was why this boy had come to the Orient. 
He had dreams of treasure. Big dreams! 
He thought that somewhere or other he 
would fall upon a heap of rubies and dia- 
monds and pearls, and that he would go 
back to that place, Melton Mowbray, 
and buy horses and build stables. Buy 
horses and build stables! Would you 
believe it? No interest in anything else. 

“He made me laugh a lot with his talk. 
‘I would buy some fine stock if I found 


treasure,’ he would say. ‘Good mares, 
y'know. I might breed the winner of 
the Derby! What?’ 


“He would always say ‘Y’know’ and 
‘What?’ after everything. It was his 
way. Sometimes I would get mad with 
him. ‘What the devil would you get 
from winning this fool race that you call 
the Derby?’ I would snap at him. ‘What 
pleasure for you?’ And when I would 
ask him that he would nearly faint with 
astonishment. ‘What pleasure?’ he would 
gasp. ‘Oh, Mr. Kromhout, you do not 
understand! Why, it’s the Derby! Why 
—why, it’s the great ambition of every 
true Englishman who owns horses! Why, 
the man who owns the winner is taken 
immediately before His Majesty the 
King! The King shakes hands with 
him!’ And then he would choke, be- 
cause of my stupidity, and he would get 
so red in the face that he would have 
to drink two or three whiskies quick. 
He was very polite to me, but I think 
that he thought me an old Dutch cheese- 
head for not understanding the pleasure 
that the horse-owner would get from 
shaking the hand of the King. 


“WE were camped then at a place 
about two miles from the ruins of a 


-big Buddhist temple. :We had a Javanese 
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woman to do things for us, and that wom- 
an had a daughter. Ja, she had a daugh- 
ter. She was seventeen, was that girl, 
and she had a beauty that made you cry 
when you looked at her. Made you 
cry because you knew how quickly that 
beauty would slip away from her and 
leave her an ugly witch like her mother. 
They bloom so early in the Orient. It is 
sad. One day they are little children, 
and the next day they are hags. But for 
a little while—a month, a week, perhaps 
only a day—they have a splendor that 
smashes you to the ground. 


ae girl was tall and slim. Her 
skin was the color of copper in the 
sunlight, and her eyes were a million 
miles deep. Her hair shone like the 
crow’s wing; her lips were the red of the 
hibiscus, and her teeth made you wish 
that she was a cannibal and that you 
were her dinner. That is so. 

“Her name was Nara, and the mo- 
ment she saw Featherstone, she knew 
that those dreams that were inside her 
head were not there for nothing. She 
thought him a god that had been sent 
to her. She ead see nothing but that 
damned long Englander, and she watched 
him with her big soft eyes, thinking he 
would see her. But he did not see her 
at all! It was strange. He was think- 
ing of treasure, and horses, and stables, 
and that fool race which if you win it 
you can touch the hand of the King. 

“That girl played a trick to get him 
to notice her beauty. Featherstone went 
down to the river one hot morning, and 
Nara was standing in the middle of the 
pool that he thought was his special 
bathing-place. The sun was flashing on 
her red-brown body, and she had her 
arms held high like a goddess. Held high 
to welcome that young man! 

“Featherstone turned on his heel and 
came back quick to the bungalow. His 
face was red, and he was very angry. 
‘Got to stop that sort of stuff, Mr. Krom- 
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“That python was as ugly as a 
snake could be, and her temper 
was at the boiling-point.” 
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hout!’ he cried. ‘Won’t wash, y’know! 
Got to tell her! What?’ 

“<Tell her yourself!’ I snapped, and 
I was a little mad with him. I did not 
stop to think that although he was much 
older than Nara, he was just a little boy, 
he being an Englander. He would be 
quite young at thirty-five, and Nara 
‘would be a wrinkled hag. He would still 
be chasing the foxes when she would be 
dead for years and years. It is sad to 
think that it is so. 

“Featherstone spoke to the girl when 
she came to the bungalow. I watched 
her as she listened to him. She had a 
blue sarong drawn tight around her hips; 
and as he spoke, she quivered like an 
arrow that has struck a tree. Ja, she 
looked strange. Strange and beautiful, 

“He told her that it was not cricket 
to swim in that pool with nothing on. 
Everything that young Englander thought 
wrong, he would say it wasn’t cricket. I 
got sick of hearing of that game. So did 
that girl when he was stammering and 
spluttering trying to make her understand 
—and she quivering in front of him with 
that blue sarong so tight around her 
hips. She was more alive than anything 
I have ever seen. There was the very 
ripple of life in her, the ripple that you 
see in the movements of a panther or.a 
serpent. It was her hour—her hour. 


“NES day there was trouble—plenty 
of it! One of the photographs on 
the wall was that of a horse named 
Spion Kop. I remember his name be- 
cause it is a Dutch name. He had won 
that Derby race, and the boy thought a 
lot of his picture. He would look at 
that horse every morning and every eve- 
ning, and he would drool at the mouth 
thinking that one day he would breed 
a horse like this Spion Kop and get his 
hand shook by the King. 

“T thought it funny, but it was his 
business. Well, the evening after he lec- 
tured the girl about swimming ‘with noth- 
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ing on, he went to look at that horse. 
Do you know what had happened? That 
horse when he was photographed was 
looking right at the camera so that you 
could see his two eyes ; but when Feather- 
stone looked at him that evening he had 
no eyes. No eyes at all. They had been 
scratched out, and there were only two 
holes. 

“Do you think that Englander got ina 
temper? He did. He got in a terrible 
temper. And he was so innocent about 
women that he did not guess who did it. 

























“The husband of 
that lady snake 
had followed, 
looking for a fight 
with the person 
who had kidnaped 
her. And he had 
got that fight. 
Plenty of it.” 
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First he thought it was one of the two 
boys that I had to look after the speci- 
mens; then he thought it was the old 
woman. It was only when they swore “Tt might be Nara, Mr. Kromhout ?’ 
they knew nothing about the eyes of the 


he said, as if he was saying something 
horse, that he thought of the girl. unbelievable. ‘But why would she do it ?’ 
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“He was so much like a baby that he 
made me laugh. ‘I do not know,’ I said. 
‘Why don’t you ask her?’ 

“He sent a boy to find that girl, but 
she could not be found. No one had 
seen her. And Featherstone got madder 
and madder, and drank whisky and 
cursed the jungle and the Malays and 
everyone in it. He was a little lonely, 
and he was upset because he was in a 
country where a person would scratch 
the eyes out of a horse picture. 

“‘A thing like that, Mr. Kromhout, 
could not happen in England!’ he would 
say, over and over again. And I would 
nod my head, knowing that it would not, 
because the fog that rolls over England 
keeps down the passion and jealousy that 
I knew was in the breast of that girl who 
had gone and hid herself after dealing 
with that horse Spion Kop. Things 
blaze in the Malay; they just smolder 
in England. 

“Next evening when we came in from 
trapping things, another of those horses 
had lost an eye. There was only one eye, 
because he was taken sideways, but that 
eye was not there. In its place was a 
red flower that is called the love-flower. 
Featherstone did not know it was called 
that name, and I did not tell him. I 
could not tell him if I wished to, be- 
cause he got in such a temper. And the 
whisky that he drank did not do him 
any good. 

“Next morning he was sulky. He said 
he was going to stay in the bungalow 
and watch those-horse pictures. It was 
no use speaking to him. He laid himself 
down on a stretcher with the bottle of 
whisky at his side, and I left him and 
went off into the jungle. He was— 
Wait! The wife of that Chlamydosaurus 
is back under those leaves!” 


HE naturalist gripped the arm-rests 
of his chair and pulled himself half 
erect, his eyes on the dead leaves. From 
within the bungalow there came the pecu- 
liar cricket-like noise made by a gecko 
rubbing his imbricating scales against 
each other, and this sound disturbed the 
lizard in the leaves. There was a scurry 
of feet, then silence. Kromhout dropped 
back into his seat. 5 
“On the day that I left him in the hut 
watching those silly horse pictures,” con- 
tinued the naturalist, “there was a pretty 
big prisoner in a shed at the back of fhe 
hut. It was a female-python. She was 
in a crate, and I was waiting for a man 
to come along and take her off my hands. 


She was not a nice snake. I would watch 
her and wonder what charm she would 
have for a male python. She was as 
ugly as a big snake could be, and that 
is a lot. Her temper was always at 
boiling-point. She did not like being 
caged up, and she was trying to tell the 
whole island that she did not like it. 

“It was dark when I got back that 
evening. When I came down the path 
to the hut, I called out to Featherstone. 
He did not answer, and there was no 
light. The door of the hut was open, 
and the place was very quiet. , 

“T had a flashlight, and I stood at the 
door and turned it on the one room in 
which we slept and ate and kept small 
specimens. Featherstone was on the 
stretcher, dead drunk; and the floor was 
covered with broken specimen-cases and 
broken bottles—and fifteen feet of snake. 
Ja. Dead snake. There had been a fight 
in that room that I would like to have 
seen. No, that is wrong. I would not 
have liked that fight. It would have 
made me a little ill. 


* AT first I thought the dead snake 
on the floor was the female python 
we had in the shed, but when I heard her 
threshing around in her cage, I knew 
it was another. I guesséd it was the 
husband of that lady snake who had fol- 
lowed her, looking for a fight with the 
person who had kidnaped her. And he 
had got that fight. Ja, plenty of it. 

“The head of that fellow had been 
chopped off neatly with a stroke of a 
parang, but his body looked as if he had 
taken some punishment before he lost 
that ugly head of his. And those broken 
bottles and specimen-cases showed that 
he had made a fight of it. 

“T found a lamp that was not broken 
and I tried to rouse that Engldnder. It 
was some work. He was very drunk. 
I got some water and tossed it in his 
face, and after a long while he opened 
his eyes and looked at me. 

“‘‘What the devil has happened here?’ 
I asked him. ‘Could you not have killed 
this snake without smashing every bot- 
tle and case in the room?’ 

“WHat snake, Mr. Kromhout?’ he 
asked. 

“JT was puzzled by his question of, 
‘What snake?’ so I grabbed him by the 
collar and pulled him up so that he could 
see. ‘Look!’ I cried. ‘Is it you that has 
made this fight, or was it some one else?’ 

“That boy looked at the length of 
snake, and the parang lying beside: the 
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chopped-off head, and he made funny 
sounds with his mouth. That sight so- 
bered him quick. You bet it did. His 
voice was just a whisper when he spoke. 

“Tt wasn’t I, Mr. Kromhout!’ he 
gasped. ‘I have been asleep! Is it the 
python in the crate?’ 

“‘No,’ I said, ‘it is a sweetheart of 
hers. But who the devil fought him?’ 

“¢T don’t know!’ stammered Feather- 
stone. ‘I am afraid that I drank a little 
too much, y’know! Got lonely and all 
that. Pipped. What?’ 

“IT went out of the back door of the 
hut, and I called the names of the two 
boys, but I got no answer. Then as I 
stood there, I heard some one sobbing in 
the darkness of the trees. I turned the 
flashlight on the spot and I found Nara. 
Her nerves had been good enough for 
the fight with that big snake, but after 
it was over, she felt a little upset. And 
I did not wonder. It was a great fight. 


“IN a whisper she told me what had 
happened. She had prowled around 
thinking that Featherstone, whom she 
saw was drunk, might try to light a 
lamp and get burned to death; and while 
she was peeping, that snake had arrived 
to see who was keeping his wife a pris- 
oner. Then the fight had started. 

“T took her hand and led her into the 
hut. ‘Here is the winner,’ I said to 
Featherstone. ‘It was Nara who fin- 
ished Mynheer Python.’ 

“You would think that the Englander 
would be upset, would you not? You 
would think he would show emotion? 
Of course you would. Those Englanders 
are funny. They are cold—very cold. 
Featherstone thanked the girl as if she 
she done some little favor for him; then 
he said: ‘Because you put up such a good 
fight, Nara, I am not going to say any- 
thing about the damage you did to my 
horse pictures; we'll just forget it. But 
don’t touch any more of them, or I'll get 
frightfully angry.’ 

“T was mad with him, but the girl was 
pleased that he had noticed her. So 
pleased! Her kabaya had been torn off 
her bosom, and her sarong was in shreds 
because she had to jump and leap a lot 
to dodge the lunges of that snake; and 
through the holes in her clothes her cop- 
per skin shone in the light of the lamp, 
but Featherstone did not see how beau- 
tiful she looked. He was examining the 
pictures of those horses, wiping off a 
few specks of snake-blood that had spat- 
teredon them during the fight. - © 


“That business of the python did not 
make Featherstone love the jungle bet- 
ter than he did. Nein. He wanted to go 
home, but he did not wish to go home 
with nothing in his hands. So all day 
long he would prowl about the ruins of 
that old Buddhist temple, thinking he 
would find something precious that he 
might spend on horses and stables. 

“<«Tf I found something big, Mr. Krom- 
hout, I would build up one of the best 
studs in England,’ he would say. ‘Go in 
for the game in a big way, y’know.’ And 
he would sing songs about horses. Lots 
of songs. One of them went like this: 


‘Give me a horse that is gallant and bold, 
And I crave not fair ladies, red wine or bright 
gold—’ 


“He was sure that there was treasure 
in that old temple. The natives told 
him stories, and he listened to them. 
Lots of stories. There is that tale about 
the Emerald Buddha. You have heard 
it? It is supposed by some to be buried 
at Angkor; others think it might be in 
the Buddhist temples of Alara or Ajun- 
ta in India; and there are some who 
think it is buried in the big temple of 
Tjandi Boroboedoer that Sir Stamford 
Raffles excavated when the English held 
Java. But this Featherstone got it into 
his head that the Emerald Buddha was 
hidden in the ruins near our camp. Every 
night he dreamed of finding it there. 
Sometimes he would cry out in his 
dreams and would wake me up. The de- 
sire to own those horses and stables was 
big. Ja, very big. 


“7 TNDER that temple there were tun- 

nels—dark wet places. Feather- 
stone would crawl into them looking for 
treasure. It was foolish. Very foolish. 
‘One day,’ I said to him, ‘a*snake will 
meet you in those tunnels, and you will 
get nipped.’ But he would only laugh. 
The desire to get back to England pushed 
all fear out of his mind. 

“One evening that fool did not return. 
It was dark, and it was raining. I had 
a feeling that something had happened— 
something bad. I felt a little sick. He 
was a fool, and he was in my care. 

“TI got the two boys and got some lan- 
terns, Nara wished to come along. She 
was crying. She thought that Feather- 
stone was dead. 

“The boys did not like to go near that 
old temple at night, and I did not blame 
them. It was not a nice place. It was 
full of bats, and the big brothers of the 





bats, the kalongs of Java, Pteropus edulis, 
who are a foot long and have an expanse 
of wing-membrane of more than five 
feet. When one of those filthy alongs 
touched the boys with his wings the boys 
would squeal, and I would squeal some 
myself. I do not like those fox-bats. 
They have an odor that makes me sick. 


“And there were carvings in that tem- 


ple that were a little frightening when 
you flashed a lantern on them. Gods 
with nine heads, and goddesses with 
twenty hands each holding a lotus-flow- 
er. I said some bad words about that 
Englander as I stumbled along shouting 
his name. And each time I shouted his 
name, the bats would fly out in swarms 
and bump against our heads. 

“It was too much for those boys. A 
fox-bat knocked a lantern from the 
hand of one of them, and they let out a 
squeal and took to their heels. I was 
left alone there with Nara to look for 
that idiot who did nothing but dream of 
horses. ... 
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“That big brute was driving ten men 
before him. And he beat them as he 
drove them to shovel that dirt and mud 
from the tunnel. He was a madman.” 


“Tt was that girl who heard him. She 
had sharp ears. She clutched my arm 
and made me listen. At first I could hear 
nothing; then from under my feet I 
heard a faint tapping that made my hair 
stand on end. [I knew then. That fool 
had crept in through one of the tunnels 
under the floor of the temple, and the 
earth had fallen in and trapped him! 
That was what had happened. Nara and 
I crawled around to the side of the tem- 
ple, and we saw that tunnel. The roof 
had caved in on account of the heavy 
rain, and tons of earth had crashed down. 
And somewhere on the other side of that 
dirt and stones was Featherstone! 

“T saw that it was work for twenty 
men. I sat down and cried. And Nara 
cried; and as she cried, she tore at the 
stones and the earth with her bare hands. 
Tore at the stuff till her hands were 
bleeding. And the rain poured down on 
us without stopping for a minute. 

“There was a village about two miles 
from that temple, but I did not think I 
could get anyone to come and dig at that 
temple in the night.. That girl thought 
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different. ‘There is one that will come 
if I want him,’ she sobbed. ‘And he is 
so strong that he will make others come.’ 

“In the light of the lantern she stood 
up before me. Her wet sarong was 
gummed to her body so that her flesh 
shone through it. And her eyes were big 
and frightening. And her black hair fell 
down over her bosom to her waist. She 
looked like the paintings of Rashodara 
who was the wife of Buddha. I was a 
little afraid of her at that moment. 

“T knew the man that she thought of 
bringing—knew him well. He was a 
devil named Hulp—a cross-breed who 
had been in trouble with the police a 
score of times. He was the biggest and 
the strongest man I have ever seen, and 
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he feared nothing. Nothing at all. He 
was a demon. 

“He will come!’ cried Nara. ‘He will 
come for me! And he will bring others. 
He will beat them if they do not come! 
Wait, I will be back soon!’ And when 
she said that, she plunged into the night, 
leaving me there to scratch away at the 
mud and the stones that were between 
me and that Englander. 

“In my brain was a picture of that girl 
as she had stood in the light of the lan- 
tern. I had a vision of her running 
through the night to the village. I could 
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see her knocking at the door of the hut 
where that devil of a cross-breed lived, 
and him looking at her in the light of a 
lamp as I looked at her. Looking at her 
black hair, her big eyes, and her copper- 
red flesh that glowed as if it was on fire. 
And I swore as I scratched away at the 
mud. Ja, I swore. Because I knew that 
Nara was too good for that brute Hulp. 
I knew that. She loved the Englénder, 
but she did not like Hulp. Yet the cross- 
breed was the only man who would come 
out in the night! The only one who 
could make others come! 

“She must have run all the way to that 
village. And she must have made those 
men run all the way from the village to 
the old temple. I heard them when they 
were half a mile away—heard them above 
the noise of the rain. Hulp was shouting 
at the top of his voice. Shouting to 
make them run swifter. 

“That big brute was acne ten men 
before him. Ten men who feared his 
fists more than they feared the devils 
of the night. And he cursed them and 
beat them as he drove them to the work 
of shoveling that dirt and mud from the 
tunnel. He was a madman. He shouted 
and swore so that the temple echoed with 
his yells; and when he was not kicking 
the men, he would stand alongside Nara 
and look at her copper-red body and sing. 
Sing like the crazy devil that he was! 

“T was sick with that business. I went 
back into the temple to the place where I 
had heard the tapping, but it was very 
faint. Then it stopped altogether. I 
was frightened for Featherstone. I knew 
that the air in there was bad, and if we 
did not get to him quick, it would be just 
work for nothing. I told Nara, and she 
spoke to Hulp, and that devil fell on his 
men and kicked them. Perhaps that girl 
had told him that he would get no re- 
ward if the Englander was pulled out 
dead. I do not know. I think she had. 


“FT was dawn when that stuff was 
= cleared away. Two men crawled in 
through the hole and pulled Featherstone 
out. He was unconscious. For a few 
minutes I thought that all the labor had 
been for nothing, but after I had worked 
on him for a little while, he opened his 
eyes, and we carried him down to the 
hut. Nara was sobbing, and that big 
brute of a cross-breed had his arms 
around her, kissing away her tears. 

“That boy was very sick for a week, 
and when he was well enough, I told him 


of the rescue. Told him how Nara had. .. 


run all the way to the village and had 
brought back Hulp and ten men that 
Hulp drove before him like dogs. He 
was touched. Ja, he cried. 

“Some letters had come for him while 
he was sick, and I gave them to him after 
I had told him the story of the rescue. 
There was one letter with big red seals 
on it; and when he read it, he gave a 
little yelp of surprise. 

“<What is it?’ I asked. 

“‘Oh, Mr. Kromhout, this is wonder- 
ful!’ he cried. ‘I—I will have the stud 
farm after all! My—my uncle Sir Car- 
adoc Featherstone has died, and left me 
one hundred thousand pounds!’ 

“Tt was there in that letter. The law- 
yers in London had written it. One hun- 
dred thousand pounds! A lot of fine 
money. Twelve hundred thousand guil- 


ders! It made me hot. 

“He was a good boy. A very good 
boy. He had a little talk with Nara. 
He asked her if ten thousand guilders 


would be nice. She said it would, and 
she told him that Hulp was not so bad as 
she thought him at first. Not quite so 
bad. So the Java Bank arranged that 
matter, and Nara and that devil Hulp 
got married and bought a little planta- 
tion and were quite happy.” 


® AND Featherstone?” I asked, as 
Kromhout’s gaze went to the dead 
leaves beneath the fan-palm. 

“On the boat that took him home to 
England, there was the daughter of an 
English general,” said the naturalist. 
“She had on the boat two horses, She 
wanted carrots for those horses, and 
Featherstone stole them from the kitchen 
and gave them to her. You can under- 
stand? Featherstone loved her because 
she loved horses, and she loved Feather- 
stone because he stole the carrots to give 
to her horses. That is the way England- 
ers fall in love. It is funny, They—” 

Jan Kromhout was on his feet. With 
a lightness that surprised me, he stepped 
from the veranda and covered the dis- 
tance that separated him from the mass 
of dead leaves beneath the fan-palm. 
He made a quick thrust with a forked 
stick, and a moment later he held up a 
wriggling lizard whose Elizabethan frill 
was erect as she struggled vainly to es- 
cape from the grip of the naturalist. 

“Tt is his wife,” said Kromhout quietly. 
“J will put her with him. The jungle is 
lonely for her. They have some things 
in common to talk about. She is pretty, 
is she not?” 


The Warburton 
Mystery 


A detective story of an unusual 
sort by the author of the famous 
Free Lances in Diplomacy. 


By CLARENCE 


OUT the time that Dr. Seth War- 


HERBERT NEW 
burton received an appointment 


A 
on the consulting staff of a well- 


known hospital, he had reached a degree 
of eminence in his profession which in- 
sured him an independent income. He’d 
built up his reputation in South Orange 
until special cases, recommended to him 
by his patients, came from Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and many outlying districts. 
With the wide extension of his practice, 
a more central location had been found 
necessary, and a four-story brownstone 
house had been purchased in Manhattan, 
near Central Park. 

When they had been in this house two 
years, and the Doctor had become a man 
of moderate wealth, Mrs. Warburton 
died. This left Marcella, a lovely girl 
of twenty, as housekeeper for her father. 
During the next five years, his reputa- 
tion as an exceptional surgeon and a 
general practitioner became almost na- 
tion-wide. 

One sunny morning, a South Orange 
patient of many years’ acquaintance had 
come to Warburton for a consultation in 
regard to his wife, who had been ill for 
nearly a year and seemed to be getting 
no better. Warburton had called a spe- 
cialist in consultation on her case, but 
found the other man entirely in agree- 
ment with his diagnosis. Infection from 
a tumor was attacking the lumbar nerves 
until the pain, at times, was very severe. 
Warburton was one of those rare prac- 
titioners who never operated if there 
seemed any other way of effecting a cure, 
and he had tried various treatments in 
hope of improving Mrs. Coverley’s con- 
dition without using the knife—but 







within the last forty-eight hours had 
decided there was no other way out of 
it. All this, he explained to her husband. 

“When would you want to do it, 
Doctor?” inquired Coverley, at length. 

“Oh—let’s put that up to her. Know- 
ing her temperament as I do, I think 
she’d rather get it over as soon as pos- 
sible. You go home and have a talk 
with her.” 

That afternoon Warburton was given 
a telephone message saying that she 
would be ready Saturday, if he could 
arrange it. This he had no difficulty in 
doing. ... 

The next afternoon Doctor Warburton 
performed an entirely successful opera- 
tion upon Mrs. Coverley. Subsequently, 
he was driven home as usual, but went 
out again before dinner on an emergency 
call from one of his patients in Brick 
Church, which so detained him that he 
telephoned he would have to eat dinner 
at his old club in South Orange. 

HE was driving toward the club after 

dark, along one of the narrower, 
tree-shaded streets, when a man emerged 
from the shadows along the sidewalk and 
jumped upon the running-board. An 
arm reached through the open window, 
jammed the muzzle of an automatic hard 
against the Doctor’s side, and fired two 
shots into him. 

To the chauffeur, Judson, they sounded 
like blow-outs, a short distance to the 
rear. He instinctively came almost to . 
a stop, but as the car seemed to be rid- 
ing all right, he went on to the club. 

When the Doctor didn’t open the door, 
Judson got out of his seat and looked 
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inside. Warburton was sagged back into 
one corner as if greatly fatigued; but he 
didn’t move—or answer, when Judson 
asked if anything was the matter. Sud- 
denly, the chauffeur knew—and trem- 
bling with horror so that it was an effort 
to snap out of it, he ran up the club steps 
to ask the doorman if Dr. Amberley was 
in the building, or Dr. Graham—both 
old friends of Warburton’s. 

Amberley happened to be just coming 
from dinner when Judson grabbed his 
arm and hurried him out to the car. 
After one glance, Amberley sent the 
chauffeur in again after Graham, who 
was in the billiard-room. They carried 
the body inside and up to one of the 
sleeping-rooms. Some of the members 
went out to look the car over, but there 
didn’t seem to have been any damage to 
that, and Judson had locked the doors, 
so no further attention was paid to it at 
the time. ... ‘ 

Meanwhile, Marcella and two of her 
girl friends had been chatting comfort- 
ably over their dinner. Then three young 
men called to escort them to a show. As 
the party was leaving the house, Miss 
Stevenson — the secretary-nurse — asked 
Marcella where her father was, and what 
time he would be home, explaining: 

“T’ve just had a telephone message that 
Mrs. Coverley is out of the ether—pulse 
and temperature fine—and she’s asking 
for her husband. Mr. Coverley is out 
somewhere getting his dinner, but they 
expect him in any minute—and they 
want to know how long the Doctor thinks 
it'll be safe for him to stay.” 

“He went over to see Mr. Pendleton, 
at Brick Church—and telephoned that 
he’d get his dinner at the club in South 
Orange. You can probably catch him 
there, Ella,” said Marcella hastily. “The 
boys are calling for me—we haven’t much 
time!” 

“Will you be late home, tonight ?” 

“Oh, twelve or one, I suppose. They'll 
want supper and a dance after the show. 
Don’t let anyone wait up for me—I have 
my keys.” : 


HE hadn’t been gone ten minutes 

when Miss Stevenson was informed 
what had happened. After a stunned 
moment or two, she called one of the 
doctors who took Warburton’s cases when 
he was away. 

“Dr. Joyce, I’ve something startling 
to tell you! Dr. Warburton has been 
hurt—very badly—over in Jersey. Sim- 
ply::impossible.for him tg attend to his 


cases. From what he has said at vari- 
ous times, I think he would wish you to 
look after Frank Levering, Dorothy 
Sedgwick, and old Mr. Bloom. Dr. Am- 
berley of South Orange is a family friend 
of the Coverleys—I’ll have him come 
over and attend that case. Until Mrs. 
Coverley is considerably stronger, we'll 
have to be careful what we tell her. You 
must caution Mr. Coverley not to let 
his wife know, tomorrow.” 

“But what was it, Miss Stevenson? 
What’s happened to Warburton?” 

“They'll telephone me later, and give 
me the details. But please ask every- 
body to keep quiet and not discuss this 
among the patients.” 


A the club in South Orange, the chief 
of police and the coroner had been 
sent for. Tom Raynor, a star reporter 
on the Sun, was a member of the club 
and a friend of the police chief—and was 
just finishing his dinner when Warbur- 
ton was brought in. Having known Ray- 
nor for several years, Amberley made no 
objections to his being with them while 
he and Graham examined the body. 

“No question as to poor Seth’s being 
dead,” said Amberley after a moment. 
“Those bullets have torn a hole through 
lungs and heart!” Then he turned to the 
chauffeur, who had accompanied them: 
“Judson, tell us what you know about 
this! Didn’t you hear the shots?” 

“T heard two reports that sounded like 
blow-outs a little ways back of us, Doc- 
tor—(wasn’t driving very fast—holes in 
the pavement)—and slowed down to see 
if any of my tires were down, But they 
were all full—so I supposed the sounds 
had nothing to do with us and came 
right on to the club. When the Doctor 
didn’t get out, I opened the door and 
looked in. He was slumped back in the 
corner. I just touched his knee, and 
then—well, [ ran up the steps and asked 
for you or Doctor Graham—whichever I 
could get quickest.” 

Raynor was rapidly jotting this down 
in his notebook. 

“About where were you when you 
heard those reports ?” 

“Six or eight blocks down the street— 
where the trees are pretty thick over- 
head and the sidewalks dark in spots.” 

“You saw nothing of anybody on the 
running-board, or hurrying away in any 
direction ?” 

“Not a sign of anyone, sir. There were 
other cars within half a block—but none 


(of, ’em were paying any attention to me, 
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and there was nobody on their running- 
boards.” ; 

“Anyone seem to be hanging around 
while you were waiting at the Pendleton 
house in Brick Church?” 

“There was a car parked just behind 
me when the Doctor got out and said 
he’d telephone Miss Marcella about eat- 
ing over here at the club—but there was 
no chauffeur on the front seat or any- 
where in sight. Man came out of the 
Pendleton grounds while I was waiting 
there, and drove off in the other car—evi- 
dently somebody who'd been calling on 
the family. Aside from him, and folks 
passing on the sidewalk, nobody was 
hanging round or paying any attention 
to our car—no other machine could have 
been following us or I’d have seen it 
when I stopped for traffic, coming down 
from Brick Church.” 

“Do you know of any argument or dif- 
ference of opinion that anybody had with 
the Doctor, lately?” 

“T never heard anyone talking sore 
with him since the first day he hired me, 
over nine years ago. If he ever felt sore 
at a man, you never knew it—and no guy 
ever had any cause for gettin’ mad at 
him. He was too busy—and he wasn’t 
that kind!” 

“Suppose he may have been shot by 
mistake—taken for some one else?” 

“By thunder! .... I guess you’ve got 
it, Doctor! Must’ve been that—couldn’t 
have been anything else! But—my gosh! 
Why couldn’t the mistake’ve been made 
on some no-account guy that nobody 
cared about!” Judson irritably fished out 
a handkerchief and wiped his eyes. 


a hoe local police chief entered—a man 
still under forty with a well-deserved 
reputation for ability and intelligence. 
The coroner followed him. 

After that official had made a close 
inspection of Warburton, also of the car 
and the blood-soaked clothing, the Chief 
said, when they were again locked into 
the room with the body: 

“Now—I guess Billings can get to- 
gether a jury of the members here, and 
finish up with the red tape so you can 
take poor Warburton home.” 

When the hastily summoned jury had 
been packed into the room behind closed 
doors, Judson was again carefully ex- 
amined—scarcely varne his story by 
so much asa word. Although he was the 
last person to see the Doctor alive and 
was driving the car at the moment he had 
‘beeti shot, nobody” evert suggested that 





he might be the murderer—there wasn’t 
the slightest evidence pointing that way. 
The Chief had quietly sent three officers 
back down the street with Judson to the 
spot which he identified as being about 
where he had heard the reports—but al- 
though they searched for half an hour 
with flashlights, along streets and side- 
walks and behind the hedges of private 
grounds, they found no pistol—nor was 
there one in the Doctor’s car. 

It took the club jury a scant ten min- 
utes to arrive at the verdict: “Death 
from gunshot wounds at the hands of 
person or persons unknown.” 

When the coroner had left the club 
and most of the jury had gone down- 
stairs, one of the remaining members 
asked Raynor how much publicity he 
was going to give the affair. Before re- 
plying, Raynor turned to the police 
chief with the question: 

“Were you figuring upon letting the 
press have this as it is, Chief? Will 
your men be talking to reporters back 
there at Headquarters?” 

“Not until I say so! Ive given or- 
ders that all who know anything about 
it are to keep their mouths shut. Ive 
also warned the club members and serv- 
ants, here. Now suppose you tell us 
why you asked that question, Raynor? 
Won’t prompt publicity give us a better 
chance of catching the murderer ?” 

“Tt’ll let him know the Doctor is dead 
—making him wary about taking any 
chances whatever. If what newspaper 
comment he sees merely refers to War- 
burton’s having met with a serious ac- 
cident which will keep him laid up for 
some time, he’ll think his shots didn’t 
have the effect he meant them to—figure 
that he can’t be convicted of murder 
anyhow—and may get careless before 
long.” 

“That’s one fairly good objection. Any 
more ?” 

“The greatest, of course, is the shock 
newspaper scare-heads will be to all of 
his patients—a shock which may have 
serious conseqtiences with a-lot-of them.” 
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“Yes—that’s right, too. But how can 
we get around the funeral? I think you’d 
best write the story in the least sensa- 
tional manner you can, and phone it into 
your newspaper right now, from this 
club. T'll hold it back from everybody 
until noon, tomorrow, if I can—so that 
your conservative details get on the 
streets ahead of the yellows. Then we'll 
get after that rotten murderer with all 
we’ve got! Makes no difference whether 
he made a mistake in the man or not!” 

The feeling among the club members 
was similarly intense. One of them said: 

“T want to offer a reward of five thou- 
sand dollars, out of my own pocket, for 
the apprehension and conviction of that 
brute! You publish that in your paper, 
Raynor!” 

Exclamations arose from other mem- 
bers: “Make it ten thousand, Raynor— 
there are some of us others who want to 
chip in a thousand each. Now, say— 
Chief! Isn’t there some way outside of 
‘hea work that we can help to find that 

rute?” 

“Well—Raynor knows a man who’s a 
shark at solving mysteries. You get 
hooked up with Raynor, and it may help 
a lot before we’re through. The police 
don’t know it all—I’ve never claimed 
that they did—and there are features 
about this case which look more and 
more baffling to me as I consider them. 
We haven’t got the weapon—or a finger- 
print—or anybody who saw the murderer 
at any time. Judson didn’t spot anyone 
loitering around or hurrying away—nor 
any dispute that would direct attention 
to some one the Doctor had talked with.” 


T half-past two in the morning, Mar- 
cella Warburton and Miss Stevenson 
reached the club in a taxi, and at four 
o’clock, Warburton’s body reached his 
house in an undertaker’s car. Raynor 
and Doctor Amberley, who had accompa- 
nied the girls back, were put up in two 
of the guest-rooms. 

Marcella had nearly completed a 
medical course—including a nurse’s train- 
ing—but her mother’s death and _ the 
necessity for managing the house had cut 
this short. Her partial training, however, 
had given her poise and self-control in 
emergencies. So, though sick at heart, 
she was still able to make arrangements 
for the funeral, see some of their more 
intimate friends and patients, turn over 
the reporters to Miss Stevenson, and 
keep the machinery of the house going 
with a reasonable amount of :smooth- 


ness. Marcella was well acquainted with 
Tom Raynor, and she had asked him to 
stay near by for a few days, as much as 
his newspaper work permitted. 


HEN she found a moment’s oppor- 
tunity that afternoon, Marcella took 
Raynor into her father’s office for a talk. 
“Tom—we'll none of us have the time 
or the heart to do much about running 
down that brute until after the funeral— 
but I want to find that man! Why was 
this done? Have you any theory?” 

“Well, the supposition of mistaken 
identity seems the most plausible to the 
police. I’m not so sure that I don’t 
agree with them.” 

“T’ve been going over that. Yes, it’s 
plausible—too much so! The sort of 
supposition a brainy murderer would 
count upon, I think. Consider how care- 
fully he must have planned. He must 
have known that the man he expected 
to kill would pass along that street about 
that time—that, because of the holes in 
the pavement at that one spot, the chauf- 
feur would have to slow up a bit, giving 
him a chance to jump on the running- 
board. Is it likely that two cars exactly 
like Dad’s—with chauffeurs exactly like 
Judson—would be passing along that 
stretch at just the time the murderer was 
looking for one? No—it looks to me as 
if he meant to kill Dad, and nobody else. 
But what possible object could he have 
had?” 

“Say—look here, Marcella! I’m going 
to make a suggestion. The Chief is a 
good man. And I’ve had the luck to 
solve a few mysteries, myself. But I 
have a friend downtown who has us both 
beat. Professionally, he’s an artist—he’s 
good enough to exhibit at the Academy 
and sell his stuff for good prices. But 
the odd feature about him is that, with 
all his study and portrayal of the human 
face, he seems to dig through to the real 
person behind it—and his reasoning 
processes are so much like higher mathe- 
matics that I simply don’t grasp how he 
arrives at his conclusions until he ex- 
plains ’em to me. If there’s any man in 
the United States who can find that 
brute—he’s the man! Would you care 
to go down with me, when you have 
time, and see him? Id like to take along 
Dr. Amberley and one other man too— 
Appleton—the man who offered that first 
five thousand dollars reward-money.” 

“Yes—I’d like very much to do that! 
From what you say, your friend will 
very likely go.at.his investigations partly. 
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from the psychological angle; I want to 
heat him talk along that line.” 

Both Appleton and Doctor Amberley 
had little confidence in an artist as an 
investigator—but they were willing to 
try any means which offered a chance for 
running down the mysterious murderer. 
On the twenty-fifth floor of a skyscraper 
below Wall Street, the reporter took the 
three of them into a spacious room, 
the artist’s studio—twelve feet high, 
with a great mullioned window along one 
side commanding a view of the Bay and 
Narrows. 

The artist, Normanton, was tall— 
loosely but strongly built, with powerful 
features and dark hair, prematurely 
flecked with gray at the temples. After 
introductions had been made, Normanton 
pulled up a chair and sat down to talk. 

“T’ve read the account in your paper, 
Tom. And of course I know a lot about 
Doctor Warburton—everybody in the 
city does—in fact, I was up at the Med- 
ical Society the night when they gave 
him those medals... . Well, the Chief, 
over there—(darned good man, too—he 
can think, some)—rather agrees with 
the rest of you that it must have been a 
case of mistaken identity. But he does 
it with a mental reservation. That hy- 
pothesis doesn’t quite satisfy him— 
which is where he’s miles ahead of the 
average man in his position. It doesn’t 
satisfy me, by a long shot—in fact, I’ve 
already discarded it as negligible. The 
murderer knew the locality altogether 
too well to make such a mistake—he 
knew the Doctor was coming along that 
street to the club—the car was not a com- 
mon type—the chauffeur had a pretty 
strongly marked face. Then again, the 
Doctor had lived for more than twenty 
years in South Orange; his face was fa- 
miliar there—he’d moved away only a 
few years before.” 


“DUT,” protested Appleton, “if it was 
not mistaken identity, who under 
the canopy had any reason for killing 
Seth Warburton—one of the kindest, 
best human beings who ever lived?” 
“That’s what makes this case so en- 
tirely different from the average murder, 
Mr. Appleton! Now, the first outstand- 
ing point which happens to occur to 
me is the obvious fact that the murderer 
knows South Orange as well as New 
York. Also, that he must have been fol- 
lowing the Doctor in Manhattan, and 
through the Holland Tunnel, in a car. 
Otherwise he would have had no knowl- 


_the 


edge of just when the Doctor might go to 
Jersey. So we have here a resident of 
the Oranges who goes to New York in a 
car for the purpose of shadowing his 
victim—follows him to Jersey—parks 
near the Doctor’s car when he stops at 
the Pendleton house—hears him tell Jud- 
son that he’ll stay over for dinner at that 
club—and, knowing the street Warburton 
will go through, runs his car on ahead to 
est spot for his purpose. I think 
all that is fairly self-evident.” 


NO ee went on thoughtfully : 
“Now I want, if I can get them, 
photographs of everybody the Doctor 
knew in the Oranges—or a list of them, if 
the photos can’t be obtained. I suppose 
two-thirds of his patients must have 
given him their photographs at one time 
or another. I think all would send them | 
if Miss Warburton wrote, asking for 
them as souvenirs of her father’s friends 
and patients. Miss Stevenson’s files, of 
course, will contain a fairly complete list 
even of mere acquaintances—and I think 
Raynor can pick up a good many prints 
from local photographers in the Oranges 
—unmounted, glazed prints for repro- 
duction. The photographers are not sup- 
posed to let them go without permission 
—but so many people secretly like to see 
themselves in the papers that photog- 
raphers grow cynical about that rule.” 

“Wouldn’t you want pictures of all 
Dad’s patients and acquaintances, Mr. 
Normanton?” Marcella asked. 

“Not until we’ve exhausted the Jersey 
possibilities. The murderer lived over 
there—I’m gambling on that because 
your family lived there so long. And I’m 
almost beginning to consider the possi- 
bility of temporary insanity as the com- 
pelling reason! That might account for 
the action as nothing else would.” 

Amberley considered this. 

“Y-e-s—that’s almost a permissible 
theory. Almost—but not quite, I think. 
There still would appear to be too much 
careful premeditation—from a physi- 
cian’s point of view.” 

“Well, we can leave that point for 
later consideration. Meanwhile—do you 
know, Miss Warburton, just which of 
your father’s patients were under treat- 
ment that last day?” 

“Miss Stevenson can tell me that by 
referring to her card-index. I can tele- 
phone the names to you almost as soon 
as I reach home.” 

“Of about how many do you suppose 
you. might have photographs?” - ., 
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“Well, let me think a moment. Dad 
went over there to see old Mr. Pendleton 
—a widower. I know he had photos of 
Pendleton and his family. Then we 
have pictures of Frank Levering, his 
brother and sister, father and mother. 
We have Dorothy Sedgwick, with her 
husband and children. Mrs. Atkins is 
going to send us one when she puts on a 
little more flesh. The Coverleys—good 
pictures of both—the most devoted 
couple we know, and two of the finest 
people. Old Mr. Bloom, with his wife 
and two sons—I remember those pictures. 
That about covers the surgical cases. Of 
other patients who are sick at home, we 
probably have pictures of at least half.” 

“Are they stowed away where it will 
take some time to locate them?” 

“No—Dad was always methodical. As 
there were so many pictures, he always 
asked for unmounted prints which he 
pasted into albums of uniform size, and 
indexed them. One of our closets is 
pretty well filled with those albums.” 

“Seems to me it’ll be easier all round 
if I put in an evening at your house and 
go through the lot up there. Miss Steven- 
son can have a typewritten list for me 
when I come. If possible, Tom, I’d like 
to have you go through those pictures 
with me and check up on the ones you 
know anything about. As for you other 
gentlemen—I can’t say just how soon I 
may have something to communicate, 
but as soon as I’m reasonably sure of the 
murderer’s identity, I'll send for you to 
come down here so that I can demon- 
strate it to you. If we succeed, Raynor 
and I split the rewards. Is that satis- 
factory to you?” 

“Perfectly—but suppose the police or 
newspapers beat you to it?” 

“Then you pay me a thousand for the 
time I put in on the case. If I fall down, 
on that basis, I get nothing. Unless I’m 
way off in the present appearance of this 
affair to me, you are all going to get a 
jolt when we find out who really did it. 


So far, I’ve no idea who the man may .. 


be—but I do think I know his type.” 


Normanton appeared at the house 
about eight o’clock. Tom Raynor came 
in a few minutes later. The artist sat 
down at the broad table-desk in the 
Doctor’s office, with the pile of albums, 
each holding two hundred unmounted 
prints, on one corner—Miss Stevenson’s 
card-index boxes on another. Raynor 
sat opposite, with a large pad. Marcella 
sat in a chair at his right, Ella Stevenson 
in another at his left. 

Taking the list of patients under treat- 
ment, Marcella found the pictures from 
the album-index—Raynor turned up the 
loose end and made brief memoranda 
on the back concerning what he knew of 
the person. This took over two hours. 
Then Marcella read aloud names from a 
list of patients and acquaintances who 
lived in the Jersey towns—Raynor jot- 
ting on his pad data concerning ones 
he knew, and checking the photograph 
when one was found in the albums. 


Bs the time they had finished this 
list, it was close to midnight—and 
Normanton turned to Ella Stevenson 
with a question: 

“Miss Stevenson—how well do you 
know the nurses who are taking care of 
the surgical cases?” 

“T know all of them very well—all of 
the consulting doctors. Most of the 
nurses were undergraduates when I was 
studying.” 

“Good! Let’s take, first, the nurses 
who are now attending Dr. Warburton’s 
patients. Frank Levering—who’s his 
nurse?” 

“Sarah Osgood—graduate—at night. 
A student nurse during the day.” 

“Dorothy Sedgwick ?” 

“Third baby—doing nicely. Martha 
Bream is taking care of her—one of my 
class. A student nurse at night.” 

“Mrs. Atkins ?” 

“Responding nicely to insulin. Amy 
Brown’s looking after her—graduate. A 
student nurse at night.” 

“Mrs. Coverley ?” 

“Very successful operation—no lym- 
phatic complications. Recovering splen- 
didly. Clara Smythe is attending her in 
the daytime—graduate. And a student 
nurse at night. 

“Mr. Bloom?” 

“Doing nicely. Mehitable Downey’s 
in charge—graduate.” 

Normanton had written down these 
names as she gave them. 

“H-m-m—now how many of those 
nurses are what: you might call gossipy? 
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Talk with other nurses or friends about 
their cases—or about the doctors?” 

“Well—there’s an unwritten rule 
against that, of course, but it’s generally 
supposed to apply more in outside prac- 
tice. I suppose really more than half the 
younger nurses and doctors do talk.” 

“Would it be possible for outsiders to 
hear accidentally what they might be 
saying ?” 

“Well, the orders are pretty strict 
where there is any contact with the pub- 
lic. But suppose some one with a very 
sharp sense of hearing had been visiting 
a patient—and two nurses outside of 
the room happened to be discussing the 
case when She came out. If they were 
just a little careless, she might easily 
pick up some of it. I can’t recall that 
such a thing happened concerning any of 
Dr. Warburton’s patients. If it did, no- 
body heard anything about it afterward. 
As you put the question, I suppose it 
might happen—but probably wouldn’t.” 

Normanton turned to Tom Raynor and 
Marcella. 

“Tom, of all those men living in Jer- 
sey, whom you’ve been checking over, 
can you think of any who form hasty 
opinions—conclusions—or sometimes act 
hastily, without second thought? ~—Do 
you know of any such, Miss Marcella?” 

Raynor answered first. 

“That’s a large order, Bart! Nobody 
in the Pendleton family—the Atkinses— 
Hiram Clements—or Wilfred Blunt— 
would be likely to take a hasty action 
in any circumstances I can think of. I 
don’t seem to think of any others I 
could say as much for; they’re an aver- 
age lot like the rest of us—might go off 
half-cocked at some unexpected occur- 
rence. Am I right, Marcella?” 

She nodded positively. ~ 

“As to those four—absolutely. And I 
don’t think Mrs. Seaver would lose her 
head, either—though her husband might.” 


ORMANTON glanced over the ac- 
cumulated memoranda. 

“There are twenty-eight of these pic- 
tures I’d like to study, Miss Marcella. 
For the present, I don’t think you need 
bother about writing for any more, be- 
cause Raynor and I can get a good deal 
from the lists, which seem to be fairly 
complete. Fortunately, the pictures I 
want are all in two of these albums, 
which I can easily carry down to my 
studio if you'll let me have them. I 
may be over-sanguine, but it seems to 
me I ought to spot the man who com- 


mitted this crime inside of a month— 
probably sooner.” 

“Surely, Mr. Normanton—you den’t 
for a moment suspect any of Dad’s pa- 
tients or acquaintances? ‘That’s quite 
impossible, you know!” 

“Improbable—yes, of course. Impos- 
sible? .... Well—no!” 


Ee nearly the whole of the next day, 
Normanton studied the twenty-eight 
photographs which seemed to convey 
the most suggestion of strong or unusual 
personality—making hasty sketches of 
each, which he stuck up with thumb- 
tacks on one of his walls. 

On the day following, with Marcella 
Warburton’s assistance, he made a point 
of questioning a dozen of the professional 
nurses who had cared for Dr. Warbur- 
ton’s patients. As Marcella explained 
that Normanton was a crime-investigator 
whom she had retained to solve the mys- 
tery of her father’s murder, they were all 
anxious to give him any assistance they 
could. When he had finished this line of 
investigation, he asked how Dr. War- 
burton’s patients were getting along. 
One of the nurses answered for the rest: 

“They’re all doing surprisingly well, 
considering the shock the Doctor’s death 
gave them. Frank Levering will be out 
tomorrow, and Mrs. Sedgwick on Mon- 
day. Mrs. Coverley will have recovered 
thoroughly in ten days more. Her hus- 
band is planning to take her down to 
Bermuda with two of their most intimate 
friends—and we think she ought to stand 
the trip very nicely. Mr. Bloom has 
nearly recovered. There were but eight 
of Dr. Warburton’s surgical cases under 
treatment at the time he was killed—he 
generally averaged from three to ten at 
an one time.” 

ater, Normanton went to an office in 
the Library neighborhood for a chat with 
one of the Doctor’s patients. The man 
received him with the utmost courtesy— 
expressed his approval when he under- 
stood what the artist was working on for 
Marcella Warburton, and said he be- 
lieved nothing should be left undone in 
the way of running down his murderer. 

“Dr. Warburton certainly was one of 
the greatest surgeons we’ve ever had,” 
Normanton remarked as he rose to go. 

“And one of the finest characters, 
personally—don’t forget that, Mr. Nor- 
manton! The man who killed him com- 
mitted one of the most hideously inex- 
cusable crimes this city has ever known! 
If he isn’t hopelessly insane, he must - 
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know that himself! You wouldn’t want 
_ to be inside that man’s brain when he 
gets to thinking about it, would you?” 

These remarks had a ring of passionate 
earnestness—Normanton kept thinking 
them over after he left the office. The 
man must have felt the Doctor’s death 
very strongly, he mused. 

On the sidewalk, Normanton hesitated 
a moment—thinking. Then he went tin- 
der the river in the tube and took the 
first train for South Orange. In the tele- 
phone-directory, he got the address of a 
certain house, and walked out to it. Be 
ing fairly certain that the owner and his 
wife were in New York at the time, he 
rang the bell to see how many servants 
were in the house. Nobody answered; 
it seemed evident they had gone out. 

With the coast clear, he went back to 
the garage in the rear and had no diffi- 
culty in unlocking the door. He ex- 
amined the car there. Evidently the two 
right-hand shoes of the car had recently 
run through some fresh lime, for it was 
caked, white, in the cracks between the 
tread-patterns. In the space under the 
rear seat, along with the chains, jack 
and other tools—was a .45-caliber auto- 
matic with two empty shells. Carefully 
closing and locking the doors as if he 
belonged in the house, he then took a 
taxi across to the Pendleton house in 
Brick Church. Here, as he had expected, 
he found that a bucketful of soft lime- 
plaster had been dumped into the asphalt 
gutter and not entirely removed by the 
street-cleaners. 

Back in Manhattan, Normanton went 
to a tourist-agency and secured illus- 
trated booklets of half a dozen steamer- 
lines before going to his studio. ... 

That evening, Tam Raynor came down 
to see him. The managing editor had 
been passing on to Raynor some of the 
public indignation over the failure to se- 
cure even a clue, so far, and Warburton’s 
friends were growing both impatient 
and indignant. 

‘ “JT suppose you haven’t reached any 
definite conclusion, Bart? It would be a 
miracle if you had!” 

The artist opened a drawer and laid 
a heavy-caliber automatic on the table 
for Raynor to see. 

“There’s the gun that was used, if it’s 
any satisfaction to you. Don’t touch 
the metal—there are fingerprints on it!” 

“My glory! Good work, Barty—if 
you know what you're talking about. 


Do you? . For the love o’ Pete, who’s the 


man?” 


“Chain isn’t complete yet. This is the’ 
sort of case where ore simply doesn’t 
dare accuse anybody of such a crime un- 
less he can prove it up to the hilt. You 
understand that, of course?” 

“Bet your life I do! But, say—can’t 
you loosen up just a little—to me?” 

“When I give you the whole show— 
about two weeks from now—you’ll ad- 
mit I’m dead right in not giving out a 
single hint tonight.” 

“Take two weeks to get in your evi+ 
dence, will it?” 

“That—and other features of the case. 
Come here two weeks from tomorrow 
night—the 29th—unless I phone I’ve 
slipped up somewhere—and I'll give you 
the whole story. Bring Marcella, Dr. 
Amberley, Appleton, and the Chief.” 


ON Saturday the 28th, Normanton 
looked in the paper for sailing-lists 
of steamers leaving that day—and nod- 
ded to himself in a satisfied way, looking 
at a cabin-list which he had secured that 
morning. Then he overhauled his te- 
markably successful home-made radio- 
set, making careful adjustments to as- 
sure himself it was in perfect order. 

Shortly after eight o’clock next eve- 
ning, his guests atrived. 

Normanton directed their attention to 
four sets of carefully sketched portraits 
—three in each set—tacked on the wall 
under a mercury light. 

“Those portraits I selected from Dr. 
Warburton’s albums for the sole reason 
that in each case the original photo- 
graph had caught something of the man’s 
inner character—which a photograph 
rarely does unless the person’s face is 
frequently so expressive as to be reveal- 
ing. That doesn’t occur more than once 
in ten thousand times on the average— 
but it would happen more frequently 
among persons of more than average in- 
telligence—as most of the Doctor’s pa- 
tients were. Even at that, I wouldn’t 
have singled out these four men from 
the sixteen hundred other persons if they 
hadn’t had a certain inner quality of 
temperament and nervous development 
which rendered them possibilities in a 
case of sudden and temporary insanity. 
Take this first one. (Of course you rec- 
ognize them all.) One sketch in his set 
of three is the same as his photograph. 
The next represents him as he might 
look if he found himself in a corner, 
fighting for his life—no way out ex- 
cept to kill as many of his attackers as 
possible—jaw set, eyes steady, but mer- 
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ciless. The third represents him as he 
might look if he suddenly was convinced 
that an overwhelming, irreparable in- 
jury had been done him. See him brood- 
ing over it! ... See the gleam of mer- 
ciless vengeance coming into his eyes! 
Do you catch the idea? Same man— 
same face and disposition—under three 
different sets of compelling emotions. 
The other men have been worked out in 
the same way. Well, that’s the basis 
from which the crime started. I picked 
out John Coverley from the four be- 
cause all the surrounding circumstances 
pointed most clearly to him.” 

Marcella Warburton gasped. 

“Oh, but—Mr. Normanton, that is ab- 
solutely impossible! Why John Cover- 
ley’s lifelong devotion to his wife proves 
it couldn’t be he!” 

“That one point was the most con- 
vincing thing I had to go upon, Marcella! 
This is the story. We all know that he 
idolizes his wife—would give his own 
life for her, in a second. He fought 
against that operation even after the 
Doctor assured him it was the only thing 
that would save her. He had a horrible 
conviction that she would die under it. 
During the operation, he walked up and 
down, in the street—half demented with 
his fears for her. By some tragic chance, 
he overheard two nurses speaking of 
some unnamed woman who had just died 
under her operation—jumped to the con- 
clusion that they were speaking of his 
wife—must be speaking of her. To him, 
there was but one woman in the world 
being operated on at that time. 

“Coverley went stumbling down the 
street with his brain fairly numb. He 
had been told that he probably could see 
her in three or four hours, after she came 
out of the ether—but he knew now, or 
thought he did, that she would never 
come out of it. He climbed into his car 
—something was whirling in his brain. 
He wanted to think—he must think— 
there was something he had to do! War- 
burton! ... The man he and she had 
trusted more than anyone else in the 
world—had deceived them both—and 
killed her! He drove to the Doctor’s 
house, sat waiting near it in his car. 
Heard the Doctor say to Judson: ‘Pendle- 
ton’s—Brick Church,’ when he came out 
of the house. Coverley drove madly 
through West Side streets where traffic 
was light, and beat them to the Holland 
Tunnel—and was parked by Pendleton’s 
curb when Judson arrived there. Cov- 
erley ‘heard the Doctor’s instructions 


about going to the club for dinner, so he 
drove on ahead and selected his spot. 
For several hours, he was quite insane. 

“When he drove back for his wife’s 
body, they said she had been asking for 
him. The nurses have said he acted at 
first as if he didn’t believe them. But 
she was the only consideration in all the 
world to him. How he managed to keep 
his usual cheerful manner with her un- 
til she dropped off to sleep—considering 
what was on his mind—is a mental and 
psychological marvel. But he managed 
it somehow; neither she nor anyone else 
but ourselves has, at this moment, any 
suspicion of what he did. Here is the 
gun with which he killed Warburton. 
The tires on his car show that he parked 
by the Pendleton curb that night; there’s 
lime-plaster in the cracks—same stuff 
as is in the Pendleton gutter. You'll 
find the fingermarks on the gun are his.” 

A low gasp came from the listeners. 

“My God! A needless crime! The 
pity of it! Where’s the man now, Nor- 
manton?” 

“He and his wife are thirty hours out, 
on the Bermuda—bound for Hamilton 
with their two most intimate friends.” 

“Great heavens, man—did you know 
of their plans before they left?” 

“Yes—they told the nurses they were 
going. But neither their friends nor his 
wife know why he was so set upon get- 
ting out to sea. Can’t any of you guess?” 

“You mean that he—that Coverley—” 

“Let’s wait a little while and rest our 
minds with the radio. It’s eleven o’clock, 
now—the late news-bulletins will be 
coming in. Perhaps we may hear some- 
thing before midnight.” 


E switched on his set. From the 

big cone on the wall came a beauti- 
ful movement of Tschaikowsky’s “Sym- 
phonie Pathétique.” Presently the music 
stopped. A loud and very clear voice 
said: “There will be a brief pause in 
the program for special news announce- 
ments.” And the very first of those an- 
nouncements was: 

“A message received from the steamer 
Bermuda states that Mr. John Coverley, 
a well-known business man, living in 
South Orange, staggered against the rail 
in a fit of vertigo, an hour ago, and 
slipped overboard before anybody could 
reach him. The steamer was backed 
down and a boat lowered—but no trace 
of him was found. Mr. Coverley was 
traveling with his wife and two of their 
most intimate friends.” 


Outrageous O’S mith, 
that greatly daring for- 
eign correspondent 
whose private war to 
preserve international 
peace was chronicled in 
these pages a few 
months ago, here comes 
back to take a hand in 
another exciting drama. 


By RICHARD 
HOWELLS 
WATKINS 


Swords 


That (' lashed 


S an American correspondent in 
aX Europe, I have had my share of 
shocks. But my blase vertebre 
jangled like assorted cowbells at the sight 
of the diminutive O’Sullivan Smith, with 
black hair instead of red-brown, clutch- 
ing a portable typewriter and meekly 
following a fat elderly Chinese gentle- 
man up the gangplank of the Mediter- 
ranean and Oriental liner Bombay. 

Not for nothing did O’Sullivan Smith 
Teme O’Smith for short—dye his 

air. 

I looked hard and hopefully, being a 
peaceable man. But there was no mis- 
taking that slight dent and twist in 
O’Smith’s nose, broken during an am- 
bitious attempt to win a motor-car road 
race; nor did I fail to recognize his left 
ear, of which the lobe had been shot off 
during what he would only describe as an 
interesting political incident. It was 
O’Smith; and his sober black clothes and 
modest mien proclaimed him secretary 
to that blank-faced Oriental. 

_ Even as I craned my neck, I caught a 
glint, like the glint of blue-steel, from his 
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slaty eyes. Then the spark flickered out 
into a twinkle in one eye and he passed 
on into the ship. Jolting me had always 
been one of O’Smith’s many pleasures. 

I stood on the Tilbury dock with my 
hand in my pocket, fingering my ticket, 
which commanded exclusive right to one 
of the most luxurious suites on the ship. 

“T ought to throw it into the Thames 
and fly back at once to Paris,” I told 
myself sternly. “The damned little imp!” 

My boss, Rufus Congleton, European 
manager of the American Press League, 
would understand my reluctance to sail 
on that ship. Congleton had suffered 
almost as much as I had from the vaga- 
ries of that rampaging and reckless little 
desperado newspaper man who fought, 
lied and schemed to preserve from a final 
utterly devastating war the chaotic and 
undisciplined welter of European states. 

Sometimes I was quite convinced that 
O’Smith was mad; at other times, bat- 
ting out story after story of the actions 
of the snapping, irresponsible, plotting 
Continental governments, I was sure that 
he was terribly.sane.. Moreover, O’Sulli- 


van Smith had an acute sense of humor. Rufus Congleton caressed his mechan- 
How can you say that aman who relishes ical right arm, a souvenir of 1917. 
life is crazy? “You got a story out of it, didn’t you, 
Nevertheless I fingered that ticket Chris?” 
hard. O’Smith’s idea of amusement is There was no answer to that remark 
too hectic for me. Then, doubtfully, I except a cross-channel hop to Croydon. 
unfolded a note, postmarked Berlin, that Now, on the dockside of Tilbury, with 
had been received the day before by the black flank of the Bombay towering 
Congleton at the Paris office of the above me, I tore up O’Smith’s note in- 
A.P.L. It was a resignation, an invita- stead of the steamship ticket. 
tion and a tip. Consigning the minute pieces to the 
“Have taken a better job than you gray water a few at a time, I walked to- 
will ever be able to give me,” O’Smith ward the gangway and gingerly ascended 
scrawled. “Tell Chris Stokes I am re- it. On the way up I found myself star- 
ing curiously at the fleshy folds of the 
Illustrated by V, E. Pyles fat neck of the passenger ahead of me. 
It struck me forcibly that I had seen 
before that square, chunky head and 







— 


o | looked hard and 
hopefully; but 
there was no mis- 

taking O’Smith. 


swelling expanse of flesh. And when the 
man paused at the top, I found myself 
serving for him suite on the Bombay, viewing the blunt red countenance of 
cruising to Gib, Algiers and Marseilles. Count von Braun, member of every gov- 
He needs a nerve-cure. If Chris doesn’t ernment Germany has had since the 
make the ship, you both ought to be Kaiser’s régime. Just now he was the 
writing neighborhood notes for the faithful henchman of Adolf Hitler, and I 
Canarsie Home News.” had seen him a dozen times pushing his 
imposing bulk to the forefront in throngs 
UCH as we both disliked Sully of diplomatic and political celebrities 
O’Smith’s silly flippancy, Congleton during this conference or that. 
and I had inspected that scrawl with I didn’t wonder whether there might 
respect. Though born and brought up a__ be any connection between the presence 
millionaire, O’Smith was an able news-’ of O’Smith and of von Braun on the 
paper man—when not crusading. He Bombay. I knew there was. Neither 
knew what made news. O’Smith nor von Braun was quite. the 
“The last time I did something sug- type you’d expect to find on a twelve- 
gested by Sully O’Smith, I found myself day luxury cruise to Mediterranean ports 
assistant stage-manager of a Balkan ina British liner. Also, O’Smith’s note 
revolution,” I said morosely. - _had:come from ‘Berlin. 
57 
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There was no sign of O’Smith on deck. 
Doubtless he was well concealed behind 
the broad back of the Chinese gentleman 
he served. But his plans for me appar- 
ently did not include concealment. 

An Indian steward conducted me to the 
starboard side of the upper passenger- 


deck. I was ushered down one short, 
thwartship passage to my suite, just as 
von Braun was bowed down the next by 
-another steward. 

Apparently von Braun’s suite adjoined 
mine. And he, also, seemed to be trav- 
eling alone, without even a valet. 

I checked up as soon as possible by 
means of the list of passengers posted by 
the purser outside his office. Von Braun 
was on board in his own name. I found 
in the list the name of no other political 
personality known to me. O’Smith’s 
Chinese employer was the only Oriental 
save a few noble Indians on board; 
therefore he must be Huon Po. 

As I edged my way out of the throng 
around the purser’s office, somebody 
bumped violently into me, then clutched 
hard at my shoulder for support. 

I looked into an inflamed face and 
flashing black eyes. It was Pierre Bar- 
rier, celebrated as the cartoonist for a 
dozen Paris newspapers,—one after an- 
other,—and not celebrated for his capac- 
ity to conquer Scotch whisky. On the 
verge of genius when sober, he was an 
unconscionable pest when drunk. His 
friends had the habit of pushing him off 
on a cruise when the tempo of his drink- 
ing became too rapid. 

“Stokes! Stokes!” he exclaimed in 
alcoholic triumph. “You will aid! I 
have ask’ a dozen: sheep’s officers: where 


is Count von Braun, that I may wipe 
him from the earth—and they will tell 
nossing. Nossing!” 

He clutched me tighter and relapsed 
into French. 

“They act as if they desired the re- 
actionary sycophant of Hitler to live— 
these Britishers! You smile? It is 
true! True! But when I—” 

He plunged off headlong. I groaned 
and sought my suite as he vanished. 

It was a surprise to open the Times 
and discover Count von Braun’s name 
set baldly forth in a paragraph about 
the Bombay’s cruise. The comment was 
that the Count found himself in need of 
a complete rest after his recent efforts at 
Geneva. The inference in another Lon- 
don paper was that the Count had in 
some way roused the uncertain temper of 
his master, the erratic Adolf, and had 
therefore faded temporarily from Berlin. 

While the Bombay slogged down the 
Thames, past brown-sailed barges and 
cargo-ships of a score of flags, I set out 
in search of O’Smith. 


if DID not find him, which was not 
; strange. His talent for invisibility is 
good, even for so small a man, and I was 
under the necessity for avoiding the most 
obvious place, the quarters of Huon Po. 

As I was returning to open my bags I 
saw far down the passageway the pon- 
derous figure of von Braun. 

The Count was coming forward to- 
ward his suite along the empty passage- 
way with a sort of majestic waddle. His 
square head was sunk in thought on his 
swelling chest. He reached and passed 
the short corridor leading to the door of 
my quarters. An instant after he had 
passed the entry, there emerged behind 
him the weedy figure of Pierre Barrier. 

The cartoonist’s features were twisted 
into a knot of hate. But his movements 
were no longer uncertain; he crept after 
the meditating diplomat with the stealth 
of a stalking cat. 

I had hardly time to take in this men- 
acing figure before my eyes were claimed 
by another startling appearance: Out of 
my corridor, whence Barrier had glided, 
there darted the short, wiry form of 
O’Sullivan Smith. He was not a full pace 
behind Barrier, but a ghost could not 
have made less noise. 

O’Smith’s steel-blue eyes took me in a 
flash; his face contorted into an instant 
grimace that eloquently commanded si- 
lence. One finger leaped warningly to his 
lips. His eyes flicked toward the Count, 


SWORDS THAT CLASHED 


Simultangously Barrier, with a motion 
as sure and easy as a leaping cat’s, 
dropped a hand to his coat pocket. It 
came out again with a shiny revolver 
clutched tensely in his fingers. Ignoring 
my starting eyes, he swept it up to a 
quick aim at the back of the Hitlerite 
statesman. 

In that moment of confusion and im- 
minent peril I fancy I managed to obe 
O’Smith with rare comprehension. Wi 
my warning yell suppressed to a hard, 
incoherent rattle in my throat, I stum- 
bled hard against von Braun’s heavy 
flank. For all his weight I knocked him 
into the side corridor and almost against 
his own door. 

Even as I floundered in the Count’s 
arms out of the passage, my bulging eyes 
glimpsed action swift as light. O’Smith 
seemed literally to leave the floor and 
come down on Barrier like a boulder off 
a mountain-side. His small, hard fist 
swung like a hammer against the car- 
toonist’s temple and Barrier struck the 
floor. The revolver did not explode. 

After that, von Braun’s angry voice 
drowned out all other sounds. He thun- 
dered forth a volley of oaths, pounding 
at my ribs with both fists. 

“Help!” I gasped. “Hold me—dizzy! 
I’ve got—stroke!” 

The Count ceased to batter at my ribs. 
He wriggled his chunky body petulantly, 
still swearing in poignant wrath. Like 
a groggy boxer waiting for the bell in a 
life-saving clinch, I hung on his neck, 
pinning him against his door. 

My ears were straining for sounds 
from outside, but all I heard were the 
Count’s expostulations. Finally he shook 
himself free. 

I staggered backward into the long 
passageway. It was empty! I slumped 
against the side, almost as weak as I 
tried to act. 

The Count followed me out. His small 
eyes gleamed suspiciously at me and at 
the expanse of deserted corridor. Slowly 
whatever suspicion he had became uncer- 
tainty. 

“So!” he said heavily. “Sick? You 
are sick?” 

“T’m—bad sailor,” I muttered. “Have 
you—aromatic spirits?” 

“Gott! No!” he retorted explosively, 
and vanished into his room. 

I stumbled on into my own suite. 

Barrier, completely out, lay stretched 
on the carpet of my _ sitting-room. 
O’Smith was standing in the bedroom, 
head :on -one- side, attentively ‘surveying 
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the wooden partition between my quar- 
ters and those of Count von Braun. He 
seemed to have forgotten all about the 
cartoonist, and was absently fingering the 
point of a sizable auger. 

e“For God’s sake!” I mumbled, and 
sank down into a chair. 

“The Count didn’t tumble, did he?” 
O’Smith inquired briskly. He took his 
eyes off the wall, dropped the auger onto 
the bed and cast a fleeting glance at the 
unconscious cartoonist in the next room. 

“No, but—man, we’ve got to turn this 
fellow over to the ship’s officers at once! 
He belongs in a padded cell! Or—do 
you think this is a Red plot?” 

O’Smith yawned. “You’ve a poor no- 
tion of Reds, haven’t you, Chris?” he 
commented. “Barrier was drunk; that’s 
all. We’ve got to keep this quiet.” 

“But why?” I demanded, horrified. 
“Surely you don’t countenance murder ?” 


Oe grinned. He was always 
amused by my feeling for the sanc- 
tity of human life in the singular. His 
own preoccupation was with life in the 
mass. 

“Tt would annoy me intensely to have 
the Count von Braun lopped off on this 
pleasure-cruise,” he assured me. “I ex- 
pect great things of the Count, though 
not the things he expects.” 

“Spill the plot!” I commanded. 

“How about a spot of hospitality?” he 
inquired, and to my horror rang the bell. 

However, he had dragged Barrier’s 
limp form out of sight into the bedroom 
before the steward knocked on the door. 
He consumed a mouthful of his whisky 


sand soda:-while I waited sternly, ><. 
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“Barrier is news to me on this cruise,” 
he explained at last. “And, I may add, 
as welcome as a wart.” He frowned 
thoughtfully. “Though there might be 
some way to fit a French cartoonist into 
the dramatis persone,” he muttered. 

“Stick to the point!” 

“Well, the thing begins with the fact 
that Hitler is feeling lonely, Nobody 











“Well, then, thinks Hitler and the Jap- 
anese war-office, since nobody else loves 
them, why not love each other? You get 
the idea? Japan crouches on one side of 
Russia, and Germany on the other : Japan 
menaces Australia and New Zealand and 
stirs up trouble in India while Hitler 
hurls threats across the Channel. Japan 
sits over the French possessions in Indo- 
China while Germany hovers above the 
Rhine. Germany kicks the Versailles 
treaty in the trousers and Japan kicks 
the Kellogg pact in the stomach again. 
That sort of thing.” 

I nodded glumly. Such an alliance of 
the two bellicose and more or less outlaw 
powers of Europe and Asia would cer- 


“So!” von Braun roared. “This is how you amuse yourself, you saffron sav- 
age! Ifthe God-given Chancellor should see this—and know I left you alive—” 


loves him. The German people, I may 
add, have lost through him, not through 
themselves, all that they had gained since 
the war. They are isolated.” 

“Tt seems to me that I’ve read some- 
thing about it in a newspaper some- 
where,” I said with irony I hoped would 
be crushing. 

“You cheer me enormously,” he as- 
sured me. “Now, it also seems, Chris, 
that the army in Japan, which, under the 
thin disguise of the Mikado’s heaven- 
sent will, is running that country, is also 
feeling lonely. Through the jingo crowd 
the Japanese people have lost precisely 
as much as have the unfortunate Ger- 
mans. All they have left is a toehold in 
Manchuria and northern China, which 
is about as comfortable, they are dis- 
covering, as a toehold in a dragon’s 
mouth.” 

I nodded, not too thrilled by this ele- 
mentary disquisition on world politics. 


tainly do the rest of the world no good. 
It would kill instantly any thought of 
further disarmament or economic codper- 
ation; it might easily mean the start of 
that world battle and smash-up that 
thinking statesmen in many countries 
were endeavoring to halt. 

“What’s all this got to do with Count 
von Braun?” 

“A little yellow gentleman by the name 
of General Tsuneo Namura, all teeth and 
dignity, traveling, like von Braun, for 
his health, is going to take passage on 
the Bombay from Gibraltar—Gib of all 
places for an intrigue!—to Algiers. Dur- 
ing that short jaunt of four hundred-odd 
miles he and von Braun may discuss this 
and that.” 

He picked up his auger again. “Which 
is why,” he added, “an impecunious 
newspaper man is traveling in a suite!” 

“Tt sounds fantastic,” I said. “A Brit- 
ish ship—a German diplomat with, his 
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name in the papers—a Japanese general 
at Gibraltar—bound for the French col- 
ony of Algeria—” 

‘It’s been very carefully made to look 
fantastic,” O’Smith assured me. “If you, 
who want a story, doubt it, who else will 
believe it?” 

This was true. Perhaps here on this 
pleasure-cruising ship the course of his- 
tory might be changed. I surveyed the 
outlook cheerlessly. 

“And how did you discover—” I began. 

“It’s surprising how many sensible 
Germans remain in Germany, and in high 
places,” he replied impatiently. “There 
is such a thing as a wise man humoring 
yet thwarting a—a Hitler. I presume 
the same is true in Japan, but my word 
came from a German patriot.” 

He tapped me on the breastbone, a 
gesture he used infrequently, in moments 
when supreme emphasis was essential. 

“Understandings between nations don’t 
always mean war, Chris. But Herr Hit- 
ler is not what you’d call adept in diplo- 
macy. A bull in a china-shop is a dove 
in a downy nest compared to Adolf in 
Europe.” 

He added slowly: “If Adolf succeeded 
in making one foreign alliance, the way 
he’d throw his weight around would 
make you think Betelgeuse had bumped 
us.” 

“And you plan to stop this alliance by 
publicity ?” 

O’Smith frowned. “I plan nothing at 
the moment. Publicity alone won’t halt 
this alliance. Why should it?” 

“Well?” 

“T’d like you to keep this cartoonist 
away from both liquor and von Braun’s 
jugular vein.” 

“Me?” I exclaimed. “You want me to 
wet-nurse—” 

“Wrong! To dry-nurse him. Slip a 
word to the purser to see that he is for- 
bidden the bar—no doubt the ship’s offi- 
cers have already sized him up, so it will 
be easy. But do nothing to draw undue 
attention to von Braun—such as report- 
ing that attempts are being made to mur- 
der him.” 

T could not repress a groan. This was 
much worse than I anticipated. ‘“You’re 
making me responsible for the Count’s 
life!” I declared. 


Hé nodded coolly. Immersed in 
thought, he slowly rubbed his nose. 
Then he murmured with sudden convic- 
tion: “There’s nothing like ridicule to 
blast ‘sword-rattlers.---Injure their’ dig- 


nity, and they’re sunk! Comedy—not 
tragedy—is the motif for us, Chris.” 

I disregarded this digression. “How 
does the Chinese gentleman come into 
this—and your dyed hair?” 

“Comic relief—like your efforts to keep 
Pierre Barrier on the straight and arid 
path,” he replied with a grin. “I’m a bit 
too well and unfavorably known to the 
Count. Call the dye comic relief—in a 
situation in which the future of Europe 
hangs in the balance. For if they start 
arming again—they’ll use their arms, 
Chris; they’ll use em. And some of the 
arms—” 

His smile faded. 

“T don’t see what we can do except 
radio a story that the meeting is to take 
place.” 

“Wouldn’t stop ’em,” he snapped. 
“You know that. They’d ring in a cou- 
ple of other negotiators—that’s all.” 

He turned to the wall. 

“Revive Barrier and head him out of 
here,” he commanded briskly. ‘He'll be 
feeling too unwell for a while to work 
himself up to anything more violent than 
a long nap. Meanwhile I'll start the 
construction of our private observation 
post.” 

He gestured toward the wall. 


URING the next three days O’Smith, 

in those glimpses I had of him, was 

energetically engaged in diverse activi- 

ties. He had a talk with Barrier after 

that young man awakened that must 

have been a classic in denunciation of 
alcohol. 

Thereafter, while the Bombay slogged 
down the Channel, across the mouth of 
the Bay of Biscay and along the Portu- 
guese coast, Barrier was a model of sober 
discretion. Shunned by the other passen- 
gers, he attached himself to me willingly 
enough, save when he spent hours in his 
stateroom, suitcase on lap, amusing him- 
self with swift, pointed sketches of his 
fellow-voyagers. Occasionally O’Smith 
visited him while he was thus employed. 

I found infernally hard the waiting for 
Namura to make his entrance at Gibral- 
tar. 

However, O’Smith spent little time in 
worry. “If the world does go to hell, 
Chris, despite my efforts, maybe a better 
form of life will develop on Venus or 
Mars,” he said cheerfully. 

Besides the construction of two con- 
cealed peepholes in my wall, O’Smith 
busied himself in the making of a key 
which: would fit the locked door between 
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my Suifé and von Braun’s. He worked 
at this with the happy abandon of a bur- 
glar content with his profession. And 
like a burglar, he kept out of sight most 
of the time. 

I, meanwhile, had a roving commission, 
to keep an eye upon the man whose pri- 
vacy we planned to violate so outrage- 
ously as well as upon the repentant 
Barrier. 

Count von Braun was plainly conscious 
that on this British ship he was at a dis- 
count. However great a Nazi leader 
may be regarded at home, abroad he is 
not far from being a pariah. Von Braun 
carried it off by stamping proudly about 
the decks with such fervor as to bring 
visions of the goose-step and clanking 
saber to the minds of all who had ever 
seen a pre-war Prussian. He did much 
of his promenading on a day when a 
broad, slow swell setting into the Bay 
of Biscay induced a decided roll of the 
ship, and the ranks of limp passengers 
were long. This made him not in the 
least more popular. 

In a chair on the weather side of the 
promenade, O’Smith’s stout yellow em- 
ployer Huon Po sat like a bronze Buddha 
and watched von Braun’s struttings with 
mild almond eyes. Even to me Huon Po 
was something of an enigma. All I could 
get out of O’Smith concerning him was 
that he was a gentleman who loved his 
distracted country. 

Although O’Smith was far from being 
communicative, save in occasional bursts, 
he was less so than usual. I could see 
that he was worried, by the way he eyed 
von Braun, Barrier, Huon and myself, in 
turn, as if we were all bits of a jigsaw 
puzzle which failed to fit. 


NLY once did he reveal his anxiety 
about his problem; that was on the 
fourth night, up on the boat-deck, when 
he was taking the air and polluting it 
with a briar pipe. Cape St. Vincent was 
astern, and we were crossing the placid 
Gulf of Cadiz. 

“Short of murder, I don’t see how 
you're going to stop two fairly large 
countries like Germany and Japan from 
getting together,” I said. 

“Why short of murder?” he snapped. 
“But will you tell me how murder will 
help? Suppose I bolster up my decency 
enough to bump off von Braun now and 
Namura when we pick him up at Gib? 
Will that halt an alliance between Ger- 
many and Japan? We could fill the 


seventh pit of hell with dead Jap and 


Prussian diplomats, and they’d still have 
enough left alive to make an eighth hell 
out of the world.” 

I didn’t deny this. It had been done 
less than twenty years before. 

“No,” he muttered. “It can’t be 
stopped by murder; it can’t be stopped 
by publicity alone; it can’t even be 
stopped by the united opposition of the 
more civilized nations.” 

He paused to glare at me. I felt the 
force of his fiery blue-gray eyes even in 
the darkness. 

“And yet it can be stopped!” he de- 
clared vehemently. “And we’re going to 
do it somehow, tomorrow, Chris.” 

I took a firmer grip on my hat. The 
stuff that makes a martyr unfortunately 
had been left out of my composition. 


& the gray of a misty morning we 
rounded Cape Trafalgar and a bit later 
steamed through the straits, with Africa’s 
gray and barren heights rising on one 
hand and Spain’s bastions on the other. 

Von Braun was on deck early. He 
was obviously impatient as Gibraltar 
slowly heaved her enormous black back 
out of the gray sea. 

“Of course he’ll go ashore,” O’Smith 
declared cheerfully. ‘“Isn’t he a tourist 
traveling for recreation? He can’t stay 
here and receive Namura publicly.” 

Shortly after this O’Smith vanished 
into the stateroom of Huon Po. He did 
not emerge again until we steamed past 
two cruisers of the British Mediterranean 
fleet and dropped anchor almost in the 
shadow of the Rock. 

Go ashore the Count did, in the first 
tender that came alongside. And with 
him went O’Smith and I, in an inconspic- 
uous place on the forward deck. From 
the boat-deck of the liner Pierre Barrier 
watched us wistfully. O’Smith was em- 
phatic in his veto of the cartoonist’s de- 
sire to visit the Rock. 

My job ashore was to keep an eye on 
von Braun, but we had hardly landed at 
the commercial mole when O’Smith ab- 
ruptly canceled the assignment. Von 
Braun, like most of the passengers 
from the boat, immediately took one 
of the ridiculously small open carriages 
the drivers of which, in Hispanic Eng- 
lish, swear to show all of Gibraltar from 
Europa Point to Devil’s Tower Road. 

O’Smith was staring, not after the 
Hitlerite, but toward Algeciras, across 
the bay. 

“Ferry coming in, Chris,” he muttered. 
“And Namura’s traveling down through 
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Spain. We'll stand by and have a look 
at the people from Algeciras.” 

It was an excellent idea. The little 
steamer discharged a flood of impatient 
passengers, followed by a thinner trickle 
of more leisurely ones. And in the fore- 
front of these latter was a stocky Jap- 
anese, all teeth and dignity, as O’Smith 
had described him, in a morning coat 
and striped trousers. Turning his back 
on the Rock, he walked with something 
reminiscent of von Braun’s strut toward 
the Bombay’s tender. Behind him strag- 
gled porters bearing luggage, but Na- 
mura ignored them utterly. 

O’Smith took only one look at the 
pompous little General, then drew me 
back onto the fore-deck of the tender. 
It was deserted now by passengers and 
crew alike, for the sign on the mole an- 
nounced that the next trip to the Bom- 
bay would not be started for forty-five 
minutes. 

“We'll just stick to the General,” 
O’Smith murmured. The very placidity 
of his voice told me he was excited. 

Namura marched promptly into the 
small cabin aft of the wheelhouse of the 
tender. The porters, having stacked his 
luggage on the open deck above, emerged 
with their largesse. Namura, because he 
suspected the presence of a Japanese 
army man would not be welcomed on the 
British stronghold of Gibraltar, or to 
show his contempt for fortifications and 
dockyard, remained in the cabin. He 
sat bolt upright on a bench, hands folded, 
motionless as a lizard on a rock. 


HEN O’Smith, without a word, rec- 

onnoitered. He scrutinized the pier; 
then, on light feet, searched the boat. It 
was undoubtedly deserted above-decks, 
although a clanking below indicated that 
some one was busy in the engine-room. 
With growing stealth O’Smith drew me 
to the side of the boat away from the 
pier. He fiddled for a moment at one of 
the heavy wooden fenders—mere balks 
of timber now drawn up along the side 
of the boat. Then, to my stupefaction, 
he drew a long leather sheath from the 
breast pocket of his coat, and out of this 
pulled a knife. 

I stared hard at it. I had never seen it 
before, and I knew it was not O’Smith’s 
custom to carry knives about with him. 
The thing was a narrow-bladed steel 
weapon with a dragon engraved upon the 
blade—Chinese, a glance told me. 

“Wish me luck!” he muttered and 


swung me around until I was facing the 


rail of the tender. Almost paralyzed, I 
watched him with turned head. He 
stood in the very doorway of the cabin, 
and for an instant looked in at the figure 
of the Japanese. Namura’s back was 
toward us; he sat rigidly on a bench 
traversing the center of the cabin. 
Suddenly O’Smith gathered his small 
body up into a tense knot. Then he flung 
the knife. It hurtled past Namura, not 
eighteen inches from his head, and sank 
quivering into the wooden cabin wall. 


Wis the same movement with which 
he had dispatched theknife,O’Smith 
whisked himself out of the doorway. 
From his throat, in a high shrill voice, 
came a string of syllables that meant 
nothing whatever to me. Then, instantly, 
he flung himself at the long timber fender 
and pushed the free end overside. It hit 
the water with a loud splash. 

“Look!” he yelled, planting both hands 
on the rail and staring into the sea. “He 
jumped overboard! That Chinese—he 
must be crazy!” 

Namura came rushing out of the cabin, 
thin lips parted in a snarl. 

“Who—who?” he cried in a voice al- 
most falsetto with excitement. In his 
hand was a short, ugly automatic, and 
he brandished it in a fury of impatience. 

“Don’t point that thing at me!” roared 
O’Smith. His voice was pronouncedly 
Mid-western in its flat accents. “Turn it 
away—don’t you point—” 

The General got a grip on himself. He 
swung his weapon to command the water 
and demanded in curt, sure English: 

“Did a Chinese—did you see a Chinese 
run out of the cabin or along the deck? 
He threw a knife at me!” 

T nodded convulsively. If it had been 
O’Smith’s intent to throw me into a state 
of absolutely genuine excitement, he had 
succeeded. 

“Yes!” I exclaimed. “A Chinese! He 
rushed past us, shouting something—and 
then jumped overboard.” 

Namura brushed by us, eyes on the 
water, and pistol leveled. Noiselessly he 
slipped aft, beady black eyes aflame with 
the lust to kill. Seeing no target in the 
water, he circled the deck. We followed. 

Namura stared at the pier, eyes search- 
ing in among the piles. 

“T thought he’d drowned himself but I 
guess he just swam along beside the boat 
and under the dock,” O’Smith drawled. — 
“Are you Chinese or Japanese, Mister?” 

Namura drew himself up. “I, sir, am 
a Japanese,” he said freezingly. — 
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“Oh,” said O’Smith, as if suddenly en- 
lightened. He drew away from Namura. 
“Well—come on, Chris.” 

He touched my arm and we walked 
forward. “I hope that poor devil of a 
Chinaman gets away,” O’Smith confided, 
almost audibly. 

I could not refrain from glancing be- 
hind. General Namura stood on the 
deck, an unpleasant picture of rage, with 
his automatic gripped tightly in his hand. 
His eyes were trained upon us; his weap- 
on was also close to being leveled at us. 
But nothing happened. 

“T’ll credit you with intending to miss 


Namura with that knife,” I said coldly to ° 


O’Smith, as we neared the bow. “But 
just what do you expect to accomplish by 
that silly stunt?” 

“Who knows?” replied O’Smith com- 
placently. 

“What did you call out to him in that 
lingo?” 

“T said, in an excellent imitation of a 
northern Chinese attempting to speak 
Japanese, that General Namura’s plans 
would bear no better fruit now than the 
did at Shanghai. I learned the words 
this morning from Huon.” 

“In other words, you deliberately re- 
vealed to Namura that somebody knew 
what was up?” 

“Precisely,” said O’Smith, and dropped 
the discussion. 

Namura made no complaint to the 
authorities and finally abandoned his 
search. 

Only a few passengers trickled aboard 
the tender before it departed to bring 
another load from the Bombay to the 
Rock. Von Braun did not return. 


N board the Bombay once more, 

O’Smith, after asking me to keep 

an eye at the peephole commanding von 

Braun’s sitting-room, laid hold of the 

arm of Barrier, who was waiting on deck, 
and vanished instantly. 

I paused on the Bombay’s deck only 
long enough to see General Namura 
stamp aboard in a state of high irrita- 
tion; then I hurried to my suite. 

I expected to see von Braun’s quarters 
quite deserted, but to my amazement a 
glance through one of the peepholes 
revealed in the Count’s sitting-room the 
big round figure of Huon Po. The elder- 
ly Chinese, clad in dark blouse and trou- 
sers, with a cigarette dangling from one 
corner of his mouth, was methodically 
engaged with needle and thread in exe- 
cuting..a. repair on. one of von Braun’s 
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waistcoats. He was a picture of the 
quietly efficient Chinese servitor. 

A few minutes passed while I watched. 
Then there was a tap at the door. Huon 
waddled over and opened it. Over his 
shoulder I caught a glimpse of the stiff 
figure of General Namura. The face of 
the Japanese contorted in a thunderous 
frown at the sight of the Chinese. 


E strode into the sitting-room un- 
invited, with Huon, patently un- 
easy, retreating before him. 

“You are Count von Braun’s man- 
servant?” Namura inquired in French. 

“No! No!” replied Huon, in the same 
language. His body was shaking in agi- 
tation. “Count von Braun has no valet. 
I am just taking a stitch for him—I am 
of the ship’s crew.” 

Namura’s teeth were revealed by his 
grimace of unbelief. 

“You lie, pig!” he raged. “A Chinese 
employed by the M. & O. line? And out 
of uniform? You lie!” 

Huon was silent, as if groping for some 
other explanation. Namura’s yellow face 
was a mask of hard-eyed suspicion. 
Suddenly he motioned with his stick—a 
gesture that was almost a blow—and 
Huon, cringing realistically, hurried out 
of the room. 

O’Smith’s voice at my elbow murmured 
suddenly : 

“General Namura is beginning to sus- 
pect that von Braun has not been dis- 
creet. Japanese diplomats do not employ 
Chinese servants. The General may 
even lay to von Braun’s carelessness 
that attack upon him in the tender.” 

I turned away from my _ peephole. 

“If that’s your plot to scare Namura 
off—it’s too thin,” I said. 

He chuckled. “The thin plot will thick- 
en,” he assured me. 

For more than an hour we stood by the 
observation-holes while Namura paced, 
fumed, and addressed himself in his own 
tongue on the other side. He also in- 
spected, with great care to disarrange 
nothing, the contents of von Braun’s 
desk. He found nothing that held his 
attention. 

“T could have told him there was noth- 
ing doing,” O’Smith murmured to me. 

At last after we heard the chug and 
bells of the tender coming alongside 
again, von Braun, hot and tired from 
his shore excursion, appeared at his door. 
He was plainly surprised to find Namura 
already installed fp his sitting-room. 

“I took the liberty of awaiting you 
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here—since time is short and we are less 
likely to be disturbed while other pas- 
sengers are ashore,” Namura said rapidly 
in French. 

“Ah, my friend!” the Count exclaimed, 
grasping Namura’s stiff hand with great 
warmth. “This is a great moment for 
both our governments—a moment—” 

He stopped abruptly as the handle of 
the door behind him turned. Huon 
ambled into the room with a tall drink 
on a tray. Huon stopped abruptly, with 
dropping jaw, at the sight of the scowling 
Japanese ; flung a word of abject apology 
in German to von Braun, and scuttled out 
with his tray as fast as his big bulk 
would permit. 

Von Braun turned to find Namura’s 
hard eyes upon him. 


“Look!” O’Smith yelled. “He 
jumped overboard—that Chi- 
nese! He must be crazy!” Na- 
mura came rushing out, with an 
automatic. “Who—who?” he 
cried in excitement. 


“T regret that your man happens to be 
a Chinese,” the General said coldly. 

“Who is that?” demanded von Braun, 
bewildered. “Ha! Could it be that—are 
we spied upon?” 

General Namura spoke brusquely: “I 
repeat, Count, that I fear that you have 
made a mistake in bringing a servant— 
and particularly a Chinese—to such an 
epochal meeting. I may say that the 
error has already menaced my personal 
safety. That is nothing, however, com- 
pared—” 

“T swear to you, General,” von Braun 
broke in with heavy emphasis, “that I 
brought no servant on this cruise—that 
never before have I seen that fellow—” 

Namura picked up a_passenger-list 
from the desk and flipped it open. 

“Extraordinary how full of errors this 
list must be!” he said smoothly. “Here is 
your name, Count—and after it the 
words—and manservant.’” 

Von Braun stared at the list with eyes 
that for the moment seemed large and 
prominent. Then he looked up at the 
black-eyed, angry Japanese. 

Beside me O’Sullivan Smith was shak- 
ing with suppressed mirth. I suspected 
him of knowing something of that error 
in the list. But the sight of these two 
arrogant individuals from opposite ends 
of the earth confronting each other with 
net he was alone enough to rouse his 
mirth. ° ee 
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“So!” said von Braun, with ponderous 
dignity. “The passenger-list is to be be- 
lieved before me, General? That is not 
worthy of a great diplomat. I say to 
you—” 

“We will assume, then, that he is a 
spy—a very clumsy spy,” Namura cut 
in ruthlessly. “I cannot feel that this 
parley is opening auspiciously, Count. I 
fear a leakage of information in Berlin. 
My life was attempted this very day. And 
now we find a German-speaking Chinese 
in your quarters.” 


ON BRAUN moved over to the door 
and locked it. Then he turned to- 
ward his guest. 

“And why should it be a leak in Berlin 
—rather than in Tokyo?” he demanded 
slowly. 

“A secret confided only to high staff 
officers of the Japanese army does not 
leak out, Count,” General Namura said 
softly. 

They stood still another moment, meas- 
uring each other with their eyes, the 
stocky, yellow-faced Japanese, his teeth 
revealed by muscles drawn up in a half- 
grinning, half-snarling expression and the 
stout, solid-headed Prussian, thick-lipped, 
perspiring, black-browed. 

“So!” said the German. “It is, then, 
the confidantes of the Chancellor—the 
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rigorously selected, faithful friends of 
Adolf Hitler himself—it is they who have 
betrayed his secret, hein?” 

“His Imperial Majesty’s secrets are 
preserved with the lives of his ignoble 
and unworthy servants,” stated General 
Namura inflexibly. His black eyes shone 
like bits of polished jet. 

“For the moment this question we will 
put aside,” von Braun said slowly. “The 
great consequences—Gott im Himmel! 
What is that?” 


OMEBODY was thumping, with fists 

and knees, upon the door of the room, 
and shouting inarticulate and boisterous 
words. Suddenly the flimsy lock gave 
way and the door crashed open. 

The scrawny figure of Pierre Barrier 

stood there; pipestem arms twisting like 
snakes above his head as he flourished 
bony fists with bloody knuckles. His 
face was contorted with fury and his 
body writhed. 
_ “There you are!” he shrilled in whip- 
like French. “The Hun and the Jap— 
brothers under the skin! Snakes of two 
worlds—the East and the West—snug- 
gling together to hatch out more vileness 
than they can spawn alone—more mur- 
der—more invasion, more blood!” 

“Gott !”’ roared von Braun, swinging 
his fists. “Out—Out!” 

‘Death to the world—the fools—that 
is what they plot!” shrieked Barrier. 
“And they think it is conquest—victory 
—fools—fools—fools!” | 

Beside me I was conscious that 
O’Sullivan Smith had drawn a gun. His 
face was as hard as a flint ax and his 
pistol, with only matchboard between it 
and his target, was fixed unswervingly 
upon the squat form of General Namura. 
I saw then that the Japanese, in a parox- 
ysm of rage, had thrust a hand toward 
his own weapon. 

Whether he would have used it or 
not I do not know, for von Braun threw 
his huge bulk upon the weedy little 
cartoonist and fairly butted him, with 
pushing hands reinforcing his broad 
body, into the corridor. Namura rushed 
after him, calling something about si- 
lence. 

“Get out there in the corridor, Chris!” 
O’Smith commanded. “Show yourself be- 
fore that Prussian tears Barrier apart!” 

He was noiselessly unlocking the door 
that separated our room from von 
Braun’s empty sitting-room as he spoke. 


“Qne spectator’ll be plenty of protection 


for Barrier!” 


I darted toward the corridor. Even as 
I emerged Barrier, his false courage 
evaporating, fled past me, shrieking in- 
sults over his shoulder. Von Braun and 
Namura stared after him, white face and 
yellow reflecting frustration, fury and 
indecision. 

“T wish you foreigners could hold your 
liquor better,” I drawled plaintively. 
“Any more brawling like this and I'll 
complain to the purser. This may not be 
an American ship but it is a British and 
they don’t stand for rough stuff from you 
drunks any more than we do. Now beat 
it, both of you!” 

The two diplomats stared at me with 
blasting eyes. Von Braun fairly gibbered 
and Namura’s lips twisted in soundless 
uncontrol. The General was in the grip 
of hysteria, that fatal weakness of the 
yellow island race and von Braun was 
swept by a berserk fury that shook him 
like a storm. Finally the Count got his 
hand upon his companion’s sleeve and 
pulled him back toward his suite. 

I darted into my own room again, just 
in time to see O’Smith locking the door 
into von Braun’s sitting-room. Hastily 
I clapped my eye to my peephole. 

Von Braun was leading the way into 
his suite. “There has been a leak, Gen- 
eral,” he conceded. “But—” 


Hé bent automatically to pick up a 
blotter that lay beside the table at 
which Namura had sat. He turned it 
over unconsciously in his hand and then 
stopped, transfixed. 

His eyes glared; his tongue licked his 
lips and he went gray. He fairly stag- 
gered—and then whipped his big bulk 
around toward Namura. He brandished 
the blotter in the face of the Japanese. 

“So!” he roared. “That is how you 
amuse yourself while you wait for me, 
you edlow hund! You—you dare insult 
—you dare so flaunt your contempt of 
my most noble master—you—you—ach, 
Gott—you saffron savage!” 

Sweat gathered on his red cheeks in 


drops. 

“Tf the God-given Chancellor should 
see this—and know I left you alive!” 

His voice quavered with actual fear. 

General Namura was drawing himself 
up, teeth gleaming and hands writhing 
at his sides, to deliver a withering retort. 
But suddenly von Braun fell upon him 
as he had come down upon weedy Bar- 
rier. He overwhelmed the stocky Jap- 
anese a sheer weight and hustled him 
out of:the roomi+ '. BaesinGat 
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Slamming the door with a crash, he 
flung his hands heavenward in an inco- 
herent appeal and slumped into a chair. 
He buried his face in his hands, mutter- 
ing brokenly. 


Ove was through the door be- 
side him, soundlessly. He was half- 
way across the room before von Braun 
stirred, and at his very back when he 
started to rise. O’Smith’s two wiry little 
arms flashed out; he got the big Hitler- 
ite by neck and skull in some lightning- 
like movement. 

“Ah—you would steal it now!” von 
Braun gasped in German. “You yellow 
—let me go!” 

Suddenly von Braun slumped back into 
his chair, completely out as a result of 
that swift manipulation of his spinal 
bones. 

O’Smith caught up the blotter and 
dashed back to me. Von Braun was 
moving again by the time O’Smith softly 
closed the door. 

“A Samurai hold,” he explained, with 
a grin. “No ordinary jiu-jitsu expert 
could show you that one.” 

“Let’s see that blotter!” I demanded ; 
then as I looked I thrust a hand up to 
my mouth to muffle a spontaneous roar. 

The thing was irresistible! And, too, 
it was a fitting climax to that diplomatic 
contretemps I had witnessed and O’Smith 
had inspired. 

It was a caricature, done somewhat 
after the style of a Japanese print, al- 
though the medium was a pencil, not a 
brush. Chancellor Hitler peered up at 
me from that paper. Or was it Chaplin? 
His trousers were baggy, his shoes huge, 
his stick curving, his mustache would 
pass for either’s—or both. And he was 
replacing the flat, battered derby with 
an imperial crown. 

“Namura may have got his rank as 
general fighting Chinese irregulars, but 
I’d back him against the world as a car- 
toonist!” I gasped. “It’s that Japanese 
twist that does it—and that mustache! 
God! If I could only print—” 

“Why do you suppose I pinched it?” 
O’Smith demanded. “That little sketch 
will put a bar sinister between Hitler and 
the Mikado that no corps of diplomats 
will ever break. Get packed, Chris! 
Your holiday’s over. We catch the next 
train out of Algeciras, Paris-bound.” 

The Bombay continued on her pleasure 
cruise, but she lost more passengers at 
Gib than she took on. 


Pierre Barrier, 
surprisingly sober, joined us on the next 


tender, and two other passengers were 
Huon Po, returning to his labors as an 
instructor in Oriental languages at a 
French university, and General Tsuneo 
Namura who was probably heading to- 
ward the nearest cable or radio office in 
Spain. 

It was not until two months later, 
when O’Sullivan Smith had become once 
more a harmless American correspond- 
ent—a mere conference-crawler — that 
newspapers throughout the world ceased 
to comment upon the story of the rattling 
swords that clashed together. 

At that date, however, the cartoon of 
Herr Hitler, usually under the caption, 
“Japanese Diplomat’s Impression of a 
Prominent Figure in Germany,” still 
commanded world-wide popularity and a 
great many Germans were still being 
sent to detention camps for having it in 
their possession. 

Count von Braun’s health did not per- 
mit him to return to the rigors of the 
German climate and Namura quite faded 
out of sight in Japan. Denials that any 
rapprochement had ever been contem- 
plated had been issued by each govern- 
ment and received with polite interest by 
the other nations. 


UT the climax, as far as I was con- 

cerned, came when O’Smith and I, 
headed toward Fouche’s, which sported a 
brass rail as well as sidewalk tables, met 
Pierre Barrier. He shook his fist vehe- 
mently at O’Smith. 

“My masterpiece—the best work of my 
career—and you give to that beastly bar- 
barian of the East credit for it!” he ex- 
ploded. “That was why you demanded 
that I give the sketch a touch of the in- 
fluence japonaise, was it?—so this Na- 
mura might reap my glory!” 

“You have rendered your country and 
your principles a mighty service, Pierre 
Barrier,” O’Smith assured him. It was 
the best possible way of quieting him. 

We left him standing stock still on the 
boulevard. O’Smith, catching my fiery 
eye upon him—for it had been under my 
name that that story had gone out to the 
world—laughed softly. 

“Namura never drew anything more 
artistic than a sword in his life,” he said. 

“But Chris, I had to have something 
tangible to hang that broken alliance 
story on, didn’t I? And with Barrier 
right there on the boat why not use him 
double as an artist and an interrupter?” 
. It was .O’Smith’s, money. we ‘spent ‘at 
Fouche’s. : 








The Story Thus Far: 
HE English sportswoman Helen 
Sayles had taken off from Havana 
hours ago; and now, as the sun sank 

blood-red beyond the Everglades to the 

west of Miami, her whereabouts remained 

a mystery. 

Dan Gregory, a Mycasa pilot in from 
Merida that afternoon, passed from the 
traffic office into the arched room where 
the excited newspaper men sat; and Lin 
Jackson, wiry, red-headed reporter for the 
Herald, stepped from the group and in- 
tercepted him. 

“You just got in from Havana, Dan. 
What about this Sayles woman?” 

“Listen,” growled Dan Gregory. “You 
give me a pain. Pilots with this outfit 
fly water-jumps that total up to twice 
across the Atlantic every day. There’s 
nothing to it. Yet here’s a dame who’s 
after nothing in the world but publicity 
—trying a solo hop that a fifteen-year- 
old should make—and she comes up 
missing and you want to stop the presses 
for her!” 

Yet it was more than a publicity stunt ; 
for a little later, in the office of the dis- 
patcher Melvin, Gregory heard that fate- 
ful radio message come in: 

CQ CQ CQ HS HS HS LANDING ON 

ISLAND POSITION UNKNOWN TAKE 

BEARING DETAILS LATER AR— 

The message broke off, then went on: 

SoS SOS SOS HS HS HS ATTACKED— 

—BY P— 

And that was all. They checked and 
rechecked with the Kingston and other 
operators the bearings of the position 
whence that strange message came. All 
agreed that there was no land there 
nearer than Andros Island, seventy miles 
away. ... So it happened that Dan 
Gregory, with Melvin as co-pilot, and ac- 
companied by the mechanic McKinnon 
and the newspaper man Jackson, set out 
in a big flying-boat next day to ferret out 
the mystery. 

For the operations manager Dunbar, 
who sent them, knew that, many. other 
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strange things had happened of late that 
needed explaining: other planes had dis- 
appeared in this region; and a group of 
powerful and much wanted criminals had 
made an unexplained get-away in a sea- 
plane over the Caribbean. 

Gregory and his comrades found the 
position seventy miles from Andros, and 
found there an uncharted island with 
bright new buildings shining among its 
palm-trees. More, they found a cruising 
scout-plane that swept down on them like 
a hawk and without warning shot them 
down. 

With Melvin dead and McKinnon 
badly hurt, with one engine dead and one 
wing crippled, Gregory managed a power 
dive into a rain-squall and a landing in 
the temporary shelter of its murk. Then 
with the plane sinking under them they 
launched a canvas raft and managed to 
reach the tip of the island. Leaving the 
badly wounded McKinnon in Jackson’s 
care, Gregory walked toward the house. 
He passed through a little cemetery and 
counted seventeen new-made graves; he 
came to a dock and started out along it, 
intending to steal a boat. And then—a 
harsh, cold voice behind him froze him 
into stone. 

“T wouldn’t, bud, if I was you!” 

(The story continues in detail:) 


AN GREGORY’S pulse leaped at 
the voice, but his muscles seemed to 
be of ice. Time was an eternity, and 
each thought of a flood of thoughts 
seemed leisurely, precise: He might 
dive into the water and escape the shot 
which most certainly would follow him. 
He weighed this for a length of time that 
seemed to him ‘too long, yet in a fraction 
of a second he had decided not to take 
that dive. He had come here for a boat. 
He must get a boat, for Jackson and 
McKinnon were lying on the beach 
awaiting his return. 
So he turned, facing the man who had 
accosted him. A light flashed into his 
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face, and in the illumination he caught 
the glint of metal in the captor’s other 
hand. The flashlight played for a mo- 
ment up and down his soggy clothing, 
then rested finally on his face again. 
“Elevate!” the gunman rasped. “I’m 
chicken-hearted, or I’d ’a’ bumped you 
first and found out about you later, bud.” 
Gregory, the light glaring in his eyes, 
turned and raised his hands. 
“Nothing else to do,” he murmured. 
“That’s right,’ the other sneered. 
“Smart guy, you. But you wasn’t smart 
to show up here. This island is the last 
jump for the fools who find it. You bet- 
ter back up some, so I can frisk you.” 


IS statement lacked any subtlety; it 

was fact, bald and crude, and ex- 
plained to Gregory the reason for those 
graves which he had stumbled onto in 
the sand. He had been sure even at that 
time that they were graves, sure before 
he heard this gunman say so.. And now 
he knew that he himself had an allot- 
ment of six feet of sand awaiting him 
among those other mounds. 

But he turned once more, and stepped 
back slowly, his hands still high above 
his head. The other explored his cloth- 
ing expertly, touching each armpit, each 
pocket, even brushing his hand down the 
inside of Gregory’s legs to find a leg 
holster if there might be one. 

“No rod,” he said, his voice evincing 
incredulity. “You come here, and ain’t 
even got a rod! Well, we'll go up and 
tell Schnapps about you, bud.” 

He prodded Gregory with his weapon, 
turned him and started him back along 
the dock. The night was star-lit now, 
the clouds brushed back by a strong 
wind at an upper altitude. In the east, 
beyond a gleaming silver pathway, the 
thin rim of the moon was just project- 
ing from the limitless expanse of sea. 
Later the air would be filled with a 
golden mist from that full moon, but 
now its light was indefinite and ghostly. _ 
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They progressed from the dock to a 
pathway in the sand, where their feet 
sank heavily, breaking through the crust 
of dampness on the surface. Gregor 
moved at a ponderous, weary pace, his 
mind going back to Jackson and Mc- 
Kinnon with a stab of horror at the 
realization that now McKinnon would be 
left to die as might an animal. But he 
stifled his emotions finally. He had made 
every human effort to get back with a 
boat, and he had failed; now the only 
possibility of eventual success lay in 
going on and meeting this new situation 
as it came. 

The gunman’s flashlight played along 
the path, guiding Gregory’s footsteps. 
Ahead, in the dim light cast by the bril- 
liant stars, the compact cluster of palms 
grew visible; and now, entering them 
upon this winding path, the buildings 
took form not more than fifty yar 
away. 

There was a central structure, mas- 
sive and imposing, not unlike a Spanish 
residence of palatial proportions. Be- 
hind that, grouped at intervals, were 
smaller buildings, six of them, which 
stood out grayish-white, plainly per- 
ceptible against the gloom. 


N ‘time, the pathway brought them 
to a lawn, then to the veranda of the 
central house. Gregory was surprised at 
the velvet-smoothness of the grass; he 
was later astonished when they entered 
the patio and he saw the luxury of this 
place. Wicker furniture graced the pa- 
tio; potted ferns and lush tropical plants 
surrounded it. It all might have been 
an establishment transplanted from Palm 
Island or Miami Beach or old Havana. 
Certainly there was nothing here to sug- 
gest mystery and violent death. 
butler came to a summons on the 
buzzer. “Brooks,” the gunman behind 
Gregory addressed him, “tell the Chief I 
have a customer for him. Guy tryin’ to 
snitch’a‘ boat.” ’ 
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The butler was a rotund man with a 
thick neck and fishlike, vacuous eyes 
that swept Gregory from head to foot in 
one quick glance. The incongruity of a 
butler on this place, on this island which 
to the world did not exist, struck Greg- 
ory for a moment as grimly humorous. 
But he made no comment, and walked 
into the room. Brooks led the way with 
heavy, silent tread, and the other fellow 
with a gun still in his hand came at the 
rear on constant guard. 


REGORY was puzzled. The living- 

room of that house was furnished 
with thick Oriental rugs, chairs of hand- 
carved walnut, with exquisite brass-work, 
and fine paintings on the walls. What 
manner of man was this to whom he was 
now going? What manner of killer was 
it who surrounded himself upon an un- 
known isle with every luxury, every 
modern weapon and machine—even with 
liveried servants who met the door at 
nine o’clock at night with an obsequious 
dignity ? 

Brooks halted at the threshold of the 
dining-room, an arched doorway, open 
and without doors, after the style of ar- 
chitecture used throughout this dwelling. 
The room beyond was bathed in a dim 
light, and as these three men paused 
there before Brooks went on alone, they 
heard the silvery clink of glasses, fol- 
lowed by a thick bass voice that seemed 
to rumble out the words: 

“Royalty, my dear, could offer little 
more than I have offered you. Your at- 
titude seems to me a little incomprehen- 
sible. After all, it would be more pleas- 
ant to be a—well, shall we say a queen 
—here, than to be dead. You are lovely. 
But it is quite impossible for me to per- 
mit you to leave this island. I’m afraid 
I can’t explain—” 

To Gregory’s startled ears the silence 
fell with stunning force, leaving him 
poised there, his every sense alert and 
straining. Then was Helen Sayles still 
alive? There was a fresh grave in the 
group he had discovered; but—perhaps 
it was not hers. 

A feminine voice, pitched so low that 
its contralto words were almost indis- 
tinct, returned: “But all this is too fabu- 
lous! It can’t exist! And for you to 
keep me here,”—her laugh was plainly 
forced—‘“‘why, that’s—that’s just pre- 
posterous—” Her voice trailed away to 
silence. Gregory, unable to see the 
woman, none the less could sense the un- 
derlying terror in her tone, 


And instead of feeling a compassion 
and a sympathy for her, he got a certain 
satisfaction from knowing that she had 
not escaped this situation. She would 
never know the pain and suffering she 
had caused; but he did. And his anxiety 
on her behalf was tempered by a very 
human feeling that she should be made 
to pay, in some small way, for this thing 
which she had done. That wasn’t like 
Dan Gregory. He could not understand 
himself. 

Brooks stepped into the dining-room, 
and his voice was a hoarse whisper fol- 
lowed by a harsh ejaculation from the 
man who had been talking. And Brooks 
affirmed: “That’s right, Mr. Schnapel. 
That’s what Druggan said. He said he 
found this guy trying to snitch a boat.” 

A chair moved back almost inaudibly 
upon a rug, and then a bulking form 
emerged through the arched door as if the 
figure had been shot from a catapault. 
Schnapel, as big or bigger even than Mc- 
Kinnon, towering over all the others in 
his presence, confronted Gregory with 
savage scrutiny in his little, pig-like eyes. 

In the brighter light of the living-room 
he was starkly outlined there. Gregory, 
meeting his eyes, sensed the ruthlessness 
and power of this man. He could under- 
stand, seeing the other and having spent 
that sinister interval in this island’s ceme- 
tery, how men had been cut down with 
relentless repetition as they had stumbled 
on this place or had designed to come 
here. . .. Schnapel was past middle age, 
and his face had been marked by years of 
virulence. His body looked soft; a 
paunch bulged his waistcoat with a 
marked rotundity; yet his features had 
escaped heaviness, and his movements as 
he came to challenge Gregory belied any 
suggestion of physical decay. He looked 
like an athlete grown old, in bad condi- 
tion, but still an agile man. 

“Another, eh?” he rumbled in an ut- 
terly changed tone from the one in which, 
a moment earlier, he had addressed the 
girl. “Who are you?. What brings you 
here?” he demanded. 


WW ae Gregory hesitated, trying to 
frame an answer that would not 
precipitate his sudden end, Schnapel 
thundered at him: “Were you aboard 
that plane my pilot shot down this after- 
noon?” 

“Yes,” Gregory admitted readily, see- 
ing the first gleam of hope that he had 
found since that pursuit plane hurtled 
down at him. A futile, pitiful hape of 
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something which might net help in the 
end, he knew, but at which he snatched 
now as atastraw. “Yes, I was the pilot 
on that plane.” 


CHAPTER IX 


VEN though Gregory had been watch- 
ing Schnapel less than a minute, he 
was astonished at the swiftness of the 
other’s change of moods. Cold ferocity 


blended almost imperceptibly to cunning 
now, and he said in a smooth, bland voice: 
“Come in... 1 suppose you haven’t eaten 
—That’s all, Druggan!”—to the gunman 
who had discovered Gregory on the dock. 
“Brooks, set another place, What’s your 
name?” he shot at Gregory without any 
change in his expression except an odd 
cupping of his lips. 

Gregory told him. There was nothing 
to be gained by resorting to an alias. 
Names meant nothing. The entire prob- 
lem was one of delay, during which, by 
some means regardless of how desperate, 
he must escape with a boat, pick up Lin 
jek and McKinnon, and then race 

or Nassau before being overtaken by 
water or by air. Helen Sayles, he thought 
somewhat ruefully, was doing very well; 
but if she chose to come with him, he 
would try to offer her the opportunity, 

“Come in,” Schnapel repeated per- 
functorily, and led the way, as if com- 
pletely confident, even without Druggan 
or Brooks to help him, that he was master 
of the situation and of Gregory. = 


As Gregory rounded the door he looked 
ferward with peculiar interest toward his 
meeting with the woman who had been 
the cause of his predicament. He had 
built up no mental image of Helen Sayles. 








“You'll talk!” Schna- 

pel roared. “I have 

ways of making peo- 
ple talk!” 


She was, to him, an object of bitterness 
and enmity; and yet she already seemed 
to have a personality. 

He expected, perhaps, to see some one 
rather typical of the female flyer’s type— 
as he and a good many other pilots viewed 
the type: a woman with an adopted man- 
nishness, a self-assurance out of all pro- 
portion to accomplishment, a blatant 
showmanship that could be turned on or 
off as easily and as casually as an electric 
lamp when needed. 

He was prepared for all of this in Helen 
Sayles, and rather cynically expected it. 
But he was not prepared for the woman 
he now saw across the table from him as 
he came into the room. 

She looked up, her face framed between 
the flames of four tall candles. Her eyes 
were hazel, with queer golden reflections 
from the dancing tongues of light. Her 
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features were small, of a patrician mold, 
set against a background of raven hair 
which, worn long, was pulled down be- 
hind the ears and knotted there. 

She was not beautiful, Dan Gregory 
considered in a chain of swift perceptions. 
But there was about her face as she sat 
there a fragile loveliness, a charm, that 
transcended mere beauty and gave to her 
a quality of pleasing restfulness. Yet 
this was only on the surface, he saw later. 
There was no restfulness about her; 
rather, in her eyes and in the very expres- 
sions of her face, there lay a terror which 
was almost infectious in its quality when 
once he had perceived it. 


(Scere was trying to read her, to 
reconcile in his mind her appear- 
ance and the thing which she had done in 


taking off and then wandering out here in . 


search of added fame. And as he did so, 
he was conscious that she was weighing 
him, estimating his values, his strength 
now in this crisis they both faced. She 
smiled faintly, as if what she saw gave 
her a little added confidence; the gesture 
was so fleeting that Gregory, looking at 
her steadily, was not quite sure that'he 
had seen it. 

Schnapel, behind him, said in a peremp- 
tory command: “Sit down.” And Greg- 
ory took the chair across from Helen 
Sayles, still holding his eyes locked fast 
with hers. 

Schnapel sat down heavily at the table 
end, swinging his little eyes from one to 
the other. With quick, agile movements 
of his hands he offered cigarettes to the 
girl and then to Gregory, snapped a dia- 
mond-studded lighter and held the flame 
for them. He might, Gregory thought 
ironically, have been a genial host enjoy- 
ing the company of friends. 

“Now,” Schnapel said, boring his eyes 
into the pilot and seeming to forget the 
existence of the girl, “I want to know 
who discovered the location of this is- 
land? I want to know who sent you 
here. And”—he stabbed his pudgy fore- 
finger vigorously down upon the table- 
cloth—“I want to know how many peo- 
ple know about it, and their names.” 

Dan Gregory, staring at hands blistered 
from that long fight with the sea, red- 
dened by submersion in salt water, de- 
bated on his answer. He had hoped, 
standing there within the living-room, 
that the knowledge of this island in the 
outside world would worry Schnapel, and 
that Schnapel would prolong his, Greg- 
ory’s, existence until he could learn more 


about it. And if Gregory could but hold 
out long enough, Dunbar would realize, 
hearing nothing from the plane he had 
dispatched, that something had gone 
wrong. 

Yet he weighed the matter carefully. 
If he said, in answer, “Dunbar and a 
couple of radio operators,” then Schnapel 
would dispose of Gregory at his leisure— 
perhaps immediately—and set out to de- 
stroy the three men whose names he knew. 
But on the other hand, if Gregory dis- 
sembled cleverly and withheld this infor- 
mation, either with the excuse that he 
himself did not know how many persons 
knew, or that so many knew that it would 
be impossible for Schnapel to strike them 
all, wouldn’t that postpone or perhaps 
prevent his own death? He turned this 
in his mind with lightning speed. 

And he saw that it would not. If he 
said that he did not know, he would im- 
mediately be of no use to Schnapel. If he 
said many people knew, he still would be 
of little use; he would have no lever 
against this man, for Schnapel would 
know that it would be impossible to si- 
lence all of them. But if he said that he 
did know, and said that there were only 
three,—regardless of how many really 
knew the facts by this time,—but then 
refused to give away this information, 
Schnapel would prolong his life in the 
effort to obtain the names, either by 
bargaining or by force. He raised his 
eyes and met the other’s stare. 


HERE was a carefully affected inso- 

lence in his voice when he spoke, a 
nonchalance he was far from feeling. It 
was not, he was afraid, totally convinc- 
ing. But it seemed to drive Schnapel 
to a mounting anger. 

“Why should I tell you?” Gregory 
demanded. ‘“You’d probably murder 
them, and then me. I don’t deny that I 
know who they are. Only three men 
know of this, except those who came 
with me on the expedition. But I’d be 
a fool to tell you who they are.” 

A dangerous light lurked deep in 
Schnapel’s eyes. “And perhaps much 
more of a fool not to do so,” he said 
with a frosted edge in his deep voice. 
He stared at Gregory, his face gone cold, 
dispassionate. “I’m waiting!” 

Gregory gave way before that look, 
and glanced across the table at Helen 
Sayles. The girl was sitting frozen rigid. 
A ghostlike pallor on her face, and an 


-odd tense lift of her head, gave her the 


appearance of a statue cut from marble. 
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She was watching him intently, and in 
her eyes was a kind of hypnotic horror. 

For perhaps two minutes Gregory did 
not answer Schnapel, and meanwhile a 
silence descended on that room a silence 
which seemed to grate and fray the 
nerves until it grew unbearable. 

“Isn’t this information too valuable 
to give away ?” he asked at last. 

Schnapel rumbled: “You're not in a 
bargaining position. You'll tell me— 
and you'll tell me now!” 


OW would this thing end? Gregory 
concealed his mounting apprehen- 
sion. Schnapel, clearly, was not one with 
whom to trifle. He himself had come this 
day through experiences more harrowing 
than any in his life, than any in his half- 
dozen years of flying over wide seas or 
mountains or the reaches of the jungles 
bordering the Amazon. His nerves were 
raw, his muscles jumpy; he was develop- 
ing, he felt, that destructive type of im- 
agination which no pilot can survive for 
long. But desperately he tried to hide 
any trace of fear, both from Schnapel and 
from, this girl who sat across from him, 
her delicate, strained face still framed 
beyond the candles. 

“T don’t,” Gregory declared steadily, 
“intend to tell you anything, at any 
time.” 

A look of cunning crossed the big man’s 
face again, bringing back that attitude of 
cold and motionless ferocity. “You came 
here to help this woman, I presume,” he 
said. “It might be to your advantage— 
both of you—not to try to force my 
hand.” 

Helen Sayles’ voice came suddenly to 
break the sinister quiet following his im- 
plication. She had heard Gregory give 
his name when she was sitting at the table 
waiting for Schnapel to return. “Mr. 
Gregory,” she said now, an undercurrent 
of hysteria showing in her tone, “you 
must not consider me. If you do, he’ll— 
he’ll kill you!” Her voice rose into a cry 
almost of frenzy. “I know—I know! I 
saw them kill a poor sponge-fisherman 
today!” 

The fiber of her resistance seemed to 
break. For a moment she buried her face 
between her hands and bowed her head. 
Gregory, watching her, looked into the 
future with a chilling dread. Schnapel 
sat unmoved, his face a mask. Perhaps a 
trace of a smirk clung for an instant to 
his lips as he glanced at Helen Sayles, 
but it was gone when he turned back to 


Gregory. 


“I’m waiting,” he reminded. The words 
seemed to detonate against the tension 
in the room. 

Gregory still sat silent, thinking. Helen 
Sayles was sobbing almost inaudibly, her 
nerves worn thin. Looking at her, 
Schnapel seemed suddenly to come to a 
decision. Yet when he spoke again, his 
tone was no louder than it had been be- 
fore. 

“Tf you think I’m kidding you—” 

Gregory interrupted instantly. It was 
too critical a time to think of what was 
coming; he must crowd that back and 
keep it in obscurity. He must resort now 
to boldness, to a bluff. There was no 
other way. 

“T think you’re a fool!” he cried. “Do 
you think I’d tell you the names of these 
men, and let you assassinate them too? 
When you shot down my plane this after- 
noon and killed one man and tried to kill 
us all—” He realized instantly the mis- 
take, and tried to cover it by rushing on. 
“You won’t kill me,” he snapped. “For 
if you did, within twenty-four hours 
there’d be ships enough down here to blow 
this island from the water!” He sneered, 
carried to new courage by his own inertia. 
“Youre afraid to kill me! If you touch 
that girl—” 

Schnapel lost his poise, his self-control. 
White-faced with passion, his voice shook 
with a tremendous gust of rage. “You'll 
talk!” he roared. “You'll talk, and then 
I'll show you whether I’m afraid! I have 
ways of making people talk.” He pushed 
back his chair with such violence that it 
overturned. He stood at the table end, 
hands resting on it, his whole body trem- 
bling so that Gregory, sitting there, could 
feel the tremors. “I'll cut you down and 
strip you till you'll squeal!” 

He whirled away, seeming to forget 
that he was leaving Gregory and Helen 
Sayles alone there in the dining-room. He 
stalked into the living-room, shouting: 
“Brooks! The lay-out room! Druggan! 
Get over this island with a fine-toothed 
comb! There’re more here—we didn’t 
get them all.” 


GNORING those he left behind, he 
went outside. Helen Sayles sat look- 
ing at Gregory, a sort of ghastly terror in 
her eyes; Gregory was softly cursing the 
importunity of that phrase that would re- 
sult now in the discovery and death of 
Lin Jackson and McKinnon on the beach. 
For of course he had told Dunbar not to 
worry for three days if he ‘did not ek 
his activities on’ this island. No ships 
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Druggan kept asking 
over and over: “Who 
knowsP We'll stop 
this when you tell 
us.” Yet reason— 
when Gregory could 
think coherently 
enough to reason— 
forced him to hold 
back the information 
they sought. He was 
fighting for his life. 


would come, as he had _ threatened 
Schnapel. They were alone. They both 
heard Schnapel’s repeated, bawling 
shouts outside as he rounded up his men. 

Dan Gregory was a man in whom self- 
confidence was a normal heritage, and 
even with the shock of Schnapel’s ultima- 
,tum ringing in his ears, he did not entirely 
lose it now. He believed that Schnapel 


was concerned primarily with the identity 
of those persons in Florida who knew the 
presence and location of this island, and 
that to him Gregory and Helen Sayles 
were but incidental figures in a larger 
scheme of things. 

The woman, of course, could effect a 
compromise at will. Whether she would 
do that was her own affair, as Gregory 
saw the matter. Her life was in no par- 
ticular danger unless she tried to be of aid 
to Gregory. If she did that, he had no 
doubt, she would be destroyed as dispas- 
sionately as if she were a man. 

Watching her, Gregory perceived that 
as Schnapel left the room, a burden 
seemed lifted from the girl. She sensed 
his study of her, and turned hazel eyes 
upon him, questioning. 

“You got my radio? Is that how 
you knew where I’d gone down? It all 
seems—impossible that this could be.” 

Gregory’s faint smile wasironic. “Yes, 
it was the radio. . . I should think you 
would have gone to Andros, instead of 
coming here.” 

She searched his face with puzzled eyes. 
“Andros? I didn’t see Andros. I was 
frying to reach Miami.” 

“T know,” he answered with a trace of 
bitterness. “Getting lost is always good 
publicity. But having had a radio, it 
seems just alittle obvious. However, you 


kept a dozen newspaper men squirming in 
their chairs for hours. But that’s all past 
now; it can be forgotten. The future is 
the thing to worry over now.” 

She sat rigid, looking at him for per- 
haps a minute, while a slow flush crept up 
from her throat and suffused itself upon 
her face. He could not be sure, from her 
reply, whether it was embarrassment or 

nger.., Her voice was soft, half-choked, 


‘almost inaudible. — : 
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“T got lost—but if you think I did this 
thing deliberately, I wouldn’t think of 
letting you risk yourself to help me, Mr. 
Gregory.” There was whip-like sarcasm 
in the final phrase. And then it disap- 
peared. She added: “Seeing you, I didn’t 
think—” Her words trailed away to med- 
itative silence. Outside, there sounded 
voices in activity—shouts, with Schna- 
pel’s booming bass predominant. 

Gregory for a moment had been lost to 
these sinister things about him while he 
watched this girl. He could not reconcile 
her with her actions; she did not look the 
part. But when he heard Schnapel set- 
ting up the hunt for Jackson and McKin- 
non, he came back to stark reality. 

“Why did you start?” he demanded 
suddenly of Helen Sayles. “It’s nothing 
to fly from Havana to Miami. You don’t 
look like just another aviatrix trying to 
make a name.” His voice was harsh, ac- 
cusing. “I was sent out here to help you 
—to find you and help you—if I could. 
And I’d like to understand.” 

That strange immobility in her face 
seemed to fall away. Her eyes lighted 
somewhat, the tips of flame returning as 
reflections in the candlelight. She lis- 
tened for an instant to the voices crashing 
through the dark outside, and turned back 


once more to Gregory, seeming to forget 
that they were here, that their peril was 
accumulating with every passing moment. 

“A man like you would probably never 
understand,” she said to him. “Men fly 
everywhere as a matter of course. MycaBa 
pilots span the Caribbean every day as 
“unconcernedly as I would take off and fly 


around an airport. But of course, being 
a woman, flying with them is denied me, 
except as a passenger. But I wanted to 
prove to myself that I could do something 
that no other woman had attempted—I 
saw a challenge in flying over a long 
water-jump entirely by myself. I wasn’t 
trying to make a name. A name means 
nothing. It was for myself, entirely. I 
was afraid, and I wanted to see if I could 
conquer fear. So”—she made a little ges- 
ture of futility—“I started out. . . It 
proved a challenge I couldn’t meet.” 

His face had lost a little of its accusing 
grimness. His eyes had never left her 
face as she was speaking. “You really 
haven’t flown much, have you?” he de- 
manded. “When you’ve flown as long as 
T have, you won’t accept challenges read- 
ily, much less go out to look for them.” 

“You’re a man,” she answered, as if in 
that lay a complete explanation of the 
difference in their viewpoints. 

There was no reason for him to go on 
with the thing. Why not accept this situ- 










ation as a fact, and meet it in the best 
way possible? He had always done that 
in the past ; yet now having watched Mel- 
vin die, having watched McKinnon suf- 
fer more than half a dozen deaths, he had 
an unchivalrous impulse to transfer pain 
to her. He said accusingly : 

’ “One man is dead because of this fool 
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flight. At least another one will die. You 
see, you weren’t playing with your own 
life, altogether.” Instantly, then, he re- 
gretted having said it, for he saw that he 
might more gently have struck her bru- 
tally than to say what he had said. Her 
eyes went wide as she absorbed the shock ; 
and then she seemed to crumple, the last 
vestige of her resistance gone. With 
hands covering her face, she sat for a long 
moment, and then bent her head while 
dry sobs racked her slender shoulders. 

He sat watching her, peculiarly bereft 
of sympathy. And then a sense of shame 
came over him. 

“T’m sorry,” he declared. “I shouldn’t 
say such things.” And beyond that there 
seemed nothing he could add. She ap- 
peared not to hear him, but sat with her 
face still buried in her hands, rigid as a 
block of stone. 


RESENTLY she looked up, dry- 

eyed. “Why be sorry? If you be- 
lieve it, you have the right to say it. 
All of it is true, except the reason I came 
here. But please believe that I’ve suf- 
fered more than I can tell you.” 

“Forget it!” he demanded roughly. 
“We'll let the past be past. We've got to 
think of something for the future. How 
long can you hold Schnapel at his dis- 
tance—how long before he—” 

She stared fixedly into the candlelight. 
“T told him I would kill myself,” she an- 
swered simply. “TI will.” 

“You can’t,” he reminded. “You'll 
have no opportunity.” 

She swung her glance to his abruptly. 
“Why are we sitting here right now?” she 
asked, a quick excitement lifting her 
voice. “Why don’t we get out now, while 
we're alone? It’s dark. We might find 
a boat—perhaps even a plane to get away. 
Oh—” 

“The moon is coming up. They’d find 
us, even if we got outside the building. 
And I can’t go. I left my mechanic half 
dead at the other end of this island, with 
Lin Jackson. McKinnon may be dead 
by now, but I couldn’t leave him here un- 
less he is; I couldn’t leave Jackson any- 
how. If we tried to reach them, we’d be 
found. Schnapel has a searching-party 
on the way by this time—” 

“But we can’t—we won’t have any 
other chance! Do you know what they’re 
going to do with you? You must get out 
—believe me.... You must! Perhaps 
I could get to your mechanic with medi- 
cine for him.” 


Gregory shook his head in decisive te- 


fusal of this plan. “We wouldn’t have a 
chance. We must meet this thing—both 
of us—and face it until help reaches us. 
It won’t be in twenty-four hours, as I told 
him; it will be three full days, or more. 
But he realizes that he must find out who 
the others are who know about this island, 
or he’s lost. He won’t bother me until 
I’ve told him—won’t kill me, anyhow— 
and I’m not going to tell him. But for 
you”—he looked at her with speculation, 
—“for you, it’s not so simple or so easy. 
He won’t—kill you. And I can’t help you 
very much.” 

He paused, possessed by a feeling of 
frustration, unable to project his mind 
into the future to see what he should do. 
In each direction lay defeat if not destruc- 
tion, unless he could get word back to 
Dunbar in some way. And even if he suc- 
ceeded in that impossible accomplish- 
ment, help might reach this island much 
too late. 

But he tried not to show his hopeless- 
ness to Helen Sayles. There was no use 
in goading her with added fears. Trying 
to think, he summed her up as best he 
could, trying to estimate her fortitude. 
She was dressed as she apparently had 
been throughout the flight—a silk shirt- 
waist and jodhpur breeches. It seemed 
impossible that only yesterday her name 
had been splashed across the headlines of 
a continent, and that today the world was 
wondering where she was and what had 
happened. 

here remained the fact that she had 
already peut a night alone upon this 
island and had escaped thus far the mur- 
derers who inhabited it. And this last 
element showed Dan Gregory again the 
caliber of man against whom he was pit- 
ted now. Schnapel had a group of killers 
under him, and had controlled them. It 
undoubtedly required strength and power 
to restrain and discipline such men. 


Core to Schnapel, his own fu- 
tility was unnerving. He had set 
out with no thought that anything like 
this could happen ; now, with tremendous 
things behind him and more tremendous 
ones to come, he could not keep his mind 
from brooding on his own inefficacy, He 
shuddered when he thought of Jackson 
crouching on the beach at this moment in 
the chill, damp dark, wondering what had 
happened and why a boat was not grating 
on the sand to take them off to safety. 
Helen sale, geomig to read his 
thoughts, asked softly: “Where are your 
men? Perhaps I’ll have a chance to go to 
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them tonight. Schnapel will be too busy 
with you to think of me.” 

Gregory said: “On the west side of the 
island. Almost at the tip. McKinnon is 
badly wounded—I don’t really think he’ll 
be alive by the time you can get there—if 
you can go.” 

Watching her, against his will he felt an 
admiration for her determination. Yet 
he did not like her. He blamed her for 
too much for that. But it was a reassur-, 
ance to know that, whatever else she was, 
she was not weak, - 

Suddenly she raised her hand and mo- 
tioned him to silence. Through the thick 
stillness of this night voices sounded from 
the patio, and a door opened and closed 
softly, followed by footsteps of several 
men across the stone. 

Dan Gregory’s pulse lifted, knowing 
that just ahead of him lay his first real 
test with Schnapel. He sat silent and 
rigid while Schnapel and three underlings 
filed into the room. 


CHAPTER X 


CHNAPEL was almost bland in man- 
ner, his rage of a few minutes earlier 
having left no trace.upon his heavy coun- 
tenance. The three men with him were 
Druggan, a little scrawny-necked in- 
dividual called Croft, and a squatty 
pock-marked heavy one named Tresca. 
Druggan evidently was the chief lieuten- 
ant. Croft, shifty-eyed, with beetling eye- 
brows oddly out of character with the 
skinniness of his body and his blinking, 
milky-blue eyes, had a mannerism of lift- 
ing his chin as if to free the wrinkled skin 
of his thin neck at the collar of his shirt. 
Tresca was a stolid man, black-eyed, who 
took in everything that went on about 
him, and stood passive but alert, as if ex- 
pecting Schnapel at any moment to order 
him to leap at some one. 

Schnapel sat down and pressed the buz- 
zer which was convenient at his hand. 
Brooks appeared from nowhere instantly ; 
and Dan Gregory had the uncomfortable 
feeling, seeing him come in, that the but- 
ler had not gone outside with the party in 
the first place, but had been eavesdrop- 
ping, guarding both himself and Helen 
Sayles throughout their conversation. 
But Brooks did not so much as glance at 
them; he came obsequiously into the 
room, and stood at Schnapel’s side await- 
ing orders. 

“Take her out,” Schnapel said, indi- 


cating Helen Sayles with a brusque wave. 
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of his hand. “Put her in her room, and 
bring me the key.” 

Gregory glanced up at the girl and saw 
the blighted hope upon her face. She 
arose with a slow grace and followed 
Brooks across the thick rug to the high 
arched door and disappeared. Only then 
did Gregory turn his attention to 
Schnapel at his side. 

Schnapel began reasonably: “TI expect 
you tell me who knows about this 
island, Gregory. I’m giving you this 
chance—and this is final. I’m not here 
to waste my time on you.” 

Gregory passed his eyes from set oe 
to Druggan, sitting now where Helen 
Sayles had sat, and then to Croft, still 
standing beside Tresca at the table-end. 
“T’m afraid your expectations won’t be 
realized,” he returned. “Fortunately, I 
understand what telling you the names 
would mean to their owners.” 

Schnapel laughed unpleasantly. He 
answered: “Perhaps I should clarify the 
reason for my actions, to show you that I 
mean to get this information, and to get 
it now. In the first place, why should I 
be here, taking all this trouble with you? 
Why should I consider it important 
enough to spend my time? I’m an ex- 
tremely busy man.” 

Gregory eyed the other with specula- 
tive frankness, knowing that Schnapel 
was, in the things he rat bad said, hinting 
at the foundation of the whole reason for 
these killers’ presence here. 

“T'll tell you why,” he said. “Because 
this is a haven for wanted criminals. This 
is the place to which six men came several 
months ago when a seaplane supposedly 
went down between Miami and Bimini; 
the place to which three men later came 
under similar circumstances. This is the 
place United States agents have been 
hunting for months, knowing something 
of its kind existed—and that they have 
now found, when any one of three men 
chooses to open his mouth—which they'll 
do if I’m not back in Miami day after to- 
morrow with Helen Sayles. Now, Mr. 
Schnapel, you can laugh that off!” 


THIN, tremulous silence followed 

his explosive words. Schnapel’s hard 
eyes glittered with killing light. Drug- 
gan was fidgeting with a cigarette-lighter, 
almost unable to control his nervous re- 
actions to Gregory’s disclosure. Croft 
jerked his head up three times in quick 
succession, straightening his neck as from 
a cramp. Only Tresca stood immobile, 
stolidly emgtignless., 
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And Schnapel at last declared : “Three 
men know of it, and I’m going to find out 
who they are—” 

“Seventeen others stumbled onto it!” 
Gregory interjected, his words cracking 
like the sharp reports of a high-velocity 
pistol. “But they are dead... I found the 
island this afternoon, and you shot me 
down. Helen Sayles found it day before 


yesterday, and you took her prisoner. Yet 
you ask me to tell you the names of three 
men you can go out and murder! How 
this island came here, uncharted and un- 
known, I have no idea. But the rest of it 
—well, you can go to the devil, but youll 
not find out from me!” 

“It might interest you to know,” Schna- 
pel returned, and in that moment he re- 
minded Gregory somehow of a cat toying 
with its prey, “it was thrown up as a coral 
reef by the same earthquake that struck 
Managua several years ago. Sand washed 
up on it, and formed the island. My boat 
went aground on it last year at night— 
where there was supposed to be no land. 
I seized the opportunity to build an un- 
known kingdom here. I own this island— 
I own or govern the men who live here. 
So you can see that I won’t hesitate to 
prevent discovery of the place.” 

He looked up, having, through most of 
that short narrative, been drawing de- 
signs upon the tablecloth with the tines 
of his fork, a look of amused shrewdness 
on his face. But that look changed as 
swiftly as a cloud obliterates the sun. His 
next words came like the snap of a whip: 

“Give me the names!” 

Gregory drew a quick breath, inaudi- 
ble. “I told you to go to the devil,” he 
retorted steadily. 

There was a pause, brief and tense and 
heavy. “Take him out,” Schnapel said 
to Druggan. “Get what I want to know.” 











His face contorted sud- s 
denly. “Hear me—I’m a 
blind man, damn you!” 


Croft gave that stretch of his neck, and 
moved forward. Tresca seemed about to 
spring, and closed in and took Gregory’s 
left arm in a vise-like grip that brought 
pain instantly. Druggan got up from the 
table just as Croft took the pilot’s other 
arm. The four, in that order, moved 
through the door by which Helen Sayles 
had gone out some minutes earlier. They 
traversed a hallway without words or 
delay ; and Druggan, in the lead, opened 
a heavy, unpainted cypress door, swung 
it back and held it while this strange pro- 
cession followed into a long, cavernous 
room which now was lighted with a bril- 
liance which was almost like staring at 
the sun. 

Gregory, with a growing apprehension, 
looked about him. In the center of the 
room were two leather straps which dan- 
gled from the ceiling, reaching down to 
within perhaps seven feet of the floor 
like hangman’s nooses. At one side was a 
long bare wooden table, fitted with straps 
at both ends to accommodate the ankles, 
wrists and neck of the victim placed upon 
it. And in one corner was a stand on 
which a huge electric light and a reflector 
had been fitted, a stand on casters that 
could be moved about the room at will. 
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The machinery of the place had that 
gruesome aspect, that sinister effect, of 
an execution-chamber. The uses of it 
were not clear to Gregory as he stood there 
just inside the portal, but involuntarily 

e shuddered, knowing that now he faced 
an interlude of torture. Helen Sayles had 
started to tell him of this place, of what 
lay in store for him init, but had not done 
so. He was face-to-face with the horror 
of an inquisition, and he had to grip him- 
self to keep from cringing. 

Tresca and Croft still clutched his arms, 
even as the thought of revolt crossed his 
mind. Seeing these things here, seeing 
the calm, efficient—the practised—way 
all three men went about their work, a 
wave of desperation seized him, and he 
jerked to free himself, to take what toll 
of them he could and go down in defeat, 
perhaps to death, rather than submit 
limply to this envenomed treatment. 

He lashed out with a stinging blow at 
Tresca, knowing it was useless even as he 
launched his hand. His fist slid past the 
other’s face and glanced harmlessly from 
his shoulder. Before he could strike 
again, Tresca sneered dispassionately : 
“Don’t never try that, kid. We aint hired 
here as gigolos.” He was a man of whip- 
cord muscles. With surprising speed and 
a litheness that was astonishing, he twist- 
ed Gregory’s arm and sent the pilot invol- 
untarily to his knees in writhing pain. 

Druggan, a thin, almost relishing smile 
upon his lips, said: “Hang him up. We'll 
try that. If he’s got any guts, we’ll prob- 
ably have to take him down and put him 
on the table.” 


eee and Croft shoved Gregory for- 
ward. Druggan produced a footstool 
from behind the table, and the other two 
forced the pilot onto it. Gregory strug- 
gled futilely to keep his hands against his 
body. But Croft and Tresca forced them 
through the loops, and slid the knots 
down, binding his wrists. Then Druggan 
jerked the stool away, and Gregory 
dropped heavily, until, by the barest 
reach of his leg-muscles he could support 
only a portion of his weight upon his toes. 

Thus he stood, or hung, while the arm 
that Tresca had wrenched throbbed with 
each beat of his heart, and a slow ache 
crept upward through his legs into his 
back and thence into his arms. The straps 
cut off the circulation from his hands, and 
they turned gradually to a bluish-black as 
pain assailed the nerves. 

Minutes passed, eons long, with each 
ticking of the clock. The torture in 


Gregory’s wrists and hands grew until it 
seemed to envelop his whole body, to 
numb him ; and then suddenly, like a flood 
breaking down a dam, rush over him and 
concentrate until all feeling and all hu- 
man pain was centered in his arms. He 
fought to hold himself upon his toes, but 
gradually the twitching muscles of his 
arches weakened, and he found it phys- 
ically impossible to do so; yet when he 
relaxed perforce and slumped down more 
heavily upon the straps, the pain doubled 
with a flash, and he cried out involun- 
tarily and tried to stand again. 

That was after thirty minutes, and 
after all sense of time had left him. He 
heard Druggan’s voice immediately there- 
after, suave and unctuous, utterly dispas- 
sionate: “Buddy, we brought you in here 
to unlock your tongue. It’s up to you. 
How about it? Who knows about this 
island ?” 


Co . fighting against an agony 
that almost drove him to hysteria, 
muttered weakly : “Go—to—hell!” 

Druggan laughed, a sound that came 
now indistinctly to the pilot’s ringing 
ears. Tresca and Croft, standing there in 
front of him, were seen as through a mist 
that rolled back now and then, revealing 
them with sharp, stark clarity, but at 
most times hovered thick and moist and 
salty in his eyes. His armpits, the socket- 
joints almost unrooted, were burning 
seats of flame, unbearable. A nausea 
crept up from his stomach, retching him; 
but he fought that down and tried to keep 
from thinking, from feeling anything. 

Dangling before his semi-conscious 
mind constantly was the thought that he 
could tell them that only Dunbar and the 
radio operators at Kingston and Miami 
knew about this island—he could tell 
them that, and they would let him down. 
But each time this realization crossed his 
tortured mind, he remembered tena- 
ciously that instead of this, death would 
follow when that disclosure had been 
made. So he clung to silence, broken only 
now and again by a low moan that issued 
from his dry and burning lips in spite of 
his control. 

Druggan presently crossed the room 
and pulled a lever ; the straps above went 
limp, and Gregory fell to a supine position 
on the floor, the relief from pain coming 
through his consciousness as something 
almost excruciating. But he did not re- 
main bsaldhera Tresca and Croft picked 
him up by ankles and armpits and carried, 


dragged him, to the table—lifted him up- 
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on it; and there applied the straps to tie 
him down. 

The things which followed were felt 
through a daze, yet were no less painful 
for that fact. The light was trundled from 
the corner, and turned on, a flood of sear- 
ing fire that burned down into his eyes, 
driving through‘the lids and seeming to 
gouge out his very eyeballs. Against his 
spine there gradually arose a line of 
pointed spikes as Druggan cranked a 
wheel, and Gregory in a twinge of suffer- 
ing arched his back to get away from it, 
yet could not, and finally felt them pierce 
the skin. 

The three men worked about him, un- 
seen because he could not bear to lift his 
eyelids against the blaze of light. Druggan 
kept asking over and over with a dull 
monotony: “Who knows? We'll stop 
this when you tell us.” 

It would have been so easy to have 
given up and blurted out the names of 
those who knew. Gregory was endowed 
with no more bravery than the average 
man, and he suffered now the torment of 
the damned. Yet reason, when he could 
think coherently enough to reason, forced 
him to hold back the information which 
they sought; he was fighting for his life, 
and only by remaining silent could he 
save it, if he could save it then. Some- 
how a moral courage rose up within him, 
supplanting physical morale, permitting 
him to bear this killing frenzy that en- 
veloped him in every nerve. 

He knew vaguely when they applied 
matches to the bare soles of his feet, and 
when the involuntary reflexes of his mus- 
cles as they jerked away tore the flesh of 
his legs against some sharp object on the 
tabletop. He realized when they probed 
his finger-quick with needles, heated in 
the match-flames that were tormenting 
him. But now a darkness was descending 
on him; the light was not bothering as 
much, and the pain was somehow not 
nearly so acute. 


HE thing went on, with Druggan’s 
voice a ceaseless drawl that reached 
his ears but dimly now, with physical 
disintegration a reality as his nerves slow- 
ly gave way before their suffering. He 
felt himself talking, suddenly-and inex- 
plicably ; and even to himself the words 
came without meaning, a jumble of un- 
intelligible syllables that rumbled through 
his consciousness. 
And at last the sense of pain was gone. 
He drifted off, dreaming of.a broad blue 
sea on which the sun, sent shafts of green 


reflections, over which the clouds were 
brilliant piles of snowy mist, and over all 
of which he flew steadily toward the east. 
Where he was going, why he was in the 
air, he did not know; he did not care. 
Eventually, even the dream stopped, and 
all motion came to rest within his mind. 


CHAPTER XI 


ELEN SAYLES, when Brooks had 
locked her in her room in the east 
wing of the house, stood for a long time 
at the door, holding her breath and 
straining her ears to catch phrases of 
Schnapel’s words as his voice boomed 
forth in the living-room. But she could 
not; and finally, rigid with fear, she 
moved to the east window, through which 
the first faint light of the moon was now 
striking a ghostlike down upon the floor. 
The image of Dan Gregory returned 
again and again to stand before her, tall 
and powerful, with a glint of resentment 
and contempt showing in his eyes as he 
stared at her through the first long mo- 
ment of his entrance. She remembered 
his attitude while Schnapel had been gone 
and they had been alone. She recalled his 
cutting phrases, hurting her. Yet her 
feeling toward him, then and now, was 
that he was somehow a barrier of strength 
which would guard and support her 
through this terrible affair. She felt for 
him an immediate response; inexplicably, 
seeing him walk in and stand there beyond 
the table where she sat with Schnapel, she 
had been moved powerfully by a gripping, 
strange emotion. 

She realized now only too clearly what 
he thought of her, and swiftly she re- 
viewed the events that had brought about 
his feeling. 

The beginning of the flight from Aéro- 
puerto Machado—her mind went back to 
to that, and then abruptly stopped. 
Would she even have a chance to tell Dan 
Gregory about it—all of it—hoping and 
striving to make him understand? 

What chance would she have, if Greg- 
ory should be murdered, as it seemed he 
certainly would be? What chance would 
he have to survive the torture? She knew 
what Gregory’s fate would be. And stand- 
ing there, she lifted her strained face to 
the high window and the open sky and 
whispered an impassioned prayer for him. 

More composed at last, she turned then 
to a somber estimation of the things to 
come. Gregory had told her of Jackson 
and McKinnon, of McKinnon’s precari- 
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ous condition. She reasoned quickly that 
if she could reach them under cever of 
what little darkness there would be to- 
night, she might help the mechanic—and 
with Jackson, return here to be of real as- 
sistance to Dan Gregory. 

While standing there with bated breath, 
debating, puzzling over a means of es- 
caping from this room, she heard them 
taking Gregory to the room farther down 
the hall. A still horror filled her at the 
thought that crossed before her eyes; not 
then nor later was she able to remove her 
mind from the scene she visualized as tak- 
ing place inside that torture-room. She 
had to fight to overcome the weakness in 
her knees, to still the trembling of her 
body, the pounding of her heart. 

This room in which she stood was of 
typical Spanish type, with casement win- 
dows which, operated from inside, swung 
outward. Heavy screens formed a barrier 
she could not tear or break. She realized 
that it would be a futile effort to try to 
batter down the door; she could not do 
it, and the noise would attract others in 
the house. 

So she returned once more to the screen 
as the only means of exit. She had no tool 
to use. But searching through the dress- 
ing-table, she came upon a manicure set. 
And with tiny scissors and a three-inch 
file, she set to work in a kind of desperate 
haste upon the screen. 


OR ten minutes there was no result of 

value. One at a time she cut through 
the individual wires, but the opening 
still remained too small for her to force 
her body through. And at last, with a 
right-angle cut well started, almost fran- 
tic with a growing haste, she discarded 
silence and reached down and ripped the 
opening until she could emerge. 

Then, with only the towels from the 
bathroom and a bottle of iodine she found 
in the cabinet, she climbed through and 
dropped to the ground, standing for a 
moment motionless, straining her ears 
and eyes to locate any of the numerous 
guards which Schnapel kept about the 
place. But they had gone, apparently in 
search of the remainder of the party 
which had been shot down this afternoon. 

So Helen Sayles, shivering at the appre- 
hension that clutched her heart, turned 
and ran through the tall palms past the 
buildings that squatted in a semicircle in 
the rear, past the cemetery, and pera 
along the sand northward, toward where 
Gregory had said the others were awaiting 
his return. SE aes 


But she did net go far. Ashout behind 
her freze her in her tracks; she turned 
and paused, listening acutely, uncon- 
scious of the brooding silence of the night 
above, the soft lapping of the waves two 
hundred yards on either side. Then, 
crouched there, unable to force herself to 
proces at that same breathless pace, she 

eard another shout; and suddenly gun- 
fire split the darkness from a point to the 
east and south of Schnapel’s house. 


SH was looking at the spot when the 
firing began. Points of flame jetted 
momentarily and were gone, and then 
the reports drifted through the air and 
detonated on her eardrums. Abruptly a 
ragged volley rattled out, and after that 
was nothing but the calm—a calm which 
seemed oppressive with suspense and 
heavy silence. 

From the north came then other shouts, 
inquiring ; and after that a steady drift of 
voices, approaching rapidly. The girl 
dropped to the sand, panic-smitten at 
being caught between converging groups 
of men. With the towels beneath her, 
their whiteness hidden, she lay almost in- 
visible, her breeches and dark coat blur- 
ring with the color of the sand. 

runner came from the place where 
the firing had been, and joined the group 
which now was not more than fifty yards 
from Helen Sayles, returning to the base. 

“That was him!” a voice, oddly out of 
breath, declared, and added an expletive. 
The words washed out across the sand 
and reached the girl’s ears clearly. “That 
was the rest of em. They got a boat and 
got away! Schnapps will butcher us for. 
this. That was him, I tell you—and he 
got away!” 

The thudding of heavy feet in sand was 
for a moment the only sound that Helen 
Sayles could hear. And then another 
voice cracked out : “There aint nothing up 
the other end o’ this island. We looked 
plenty. Damned if I see how he got past 
us to git down to the dock. .. Which boat 
did he get?” 

“That fisherman’s dory with the in- 
board engine. Rowed it away—trowed it 
too far from shore to hit him when we 
found it out. Hell, we never even saw 
him after he got off... I don’t want to be 
the one to tell the Chief about—” 

“Shut up—listen!” 

Through the night there came, from 
somewhere far off across the inscrutably 
hazy sea, the sputtering of an engine. It 
coughed, backfired, picked.up its cadence 


and accelerated. * On the still'air each ex- 
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Through the night there came the sput- 

tering of an engine. “Why didn’t you 

get after him? He’s got away by now!” 
Helen heard one of the men say. 


plosion seemed to brush across the island 
with a fainter volume than the one before. 

“Why didn’t you get after him? Hell 
—he’s got away by now!” Helen heard 
one of the men say. 

“He cut all the other boats loose. Be- 
fore he started! We had to swim out to 
git one before we knew what happened to 
the one he took. You can’t see nothing 
with this haze, moonlight like it is. Worse 
than pitch-black dark, tonight. You’d be 
chasing waves from here to Bimini.” 

“The Chief don’t take excuses,” some 
one added as the party moved away. “You 
know that, Murt, well enough. You'll be 
chasing something hotter’n waves, before 
he’s through with you!” 

The other voice was vibrant with ap- 
prehensive self-defense. “It wasn’t my 
fault! I done the best I could—I didn’t 
see him—couldn’t see him, in this haze.” 

When they were gone, Helen Sayles at 
last got to her feet. There was no use 
going on to search for Jackson and Mc- 
Kinnon now. McKinnon, if he had been 
as badly wounded as Dan Gregory sup- 
posed, had not been able to traverse a 
mile or more to reach this boat, she knew. 
He must, she reasoned, have died back 
there where Gregory left him. 

Unable, for a moment to believe her 
ears, she wondered about Jackson. And 
then a dull fury for a moment overcame 
her nervous fears when she was forced to 
the conclusion that Jackson had left this 
island, had deserted Gregory to whatever 
fate Schnapel might prepare for him, Pe- 
culiarly, at that moment—all evening 
after she had definitely begun her task— 
she had scarcely thought about herself, . 

Hardly had she reéntered her room 
when a key turned in the lock, and the 


door opened. She had replaced the 
towels in the bathroom, and was standing 
in the darkness. Turning, she saw Schna- 
pel’s rotund form and heavy profile 
against the hallway light, half inside and 
half out, but coming in. 


ER heart seemed to flutter in her 
breast ; her thoughts, centered in ab- 
stracted worry on Dan Gregory, halted, 
and she stood waiting, not knowing what 
to expect, fearing Schnapel suddenly as 
she had never before been afraid of any- 
thing or anyone. Involuntarily one hand 
rose to her mouth and she stifled the cry 
which otherwise would have escaped her 
lips. After that, in a tumult of indeci- 
sion and conjecture, she waited for him 
to make what move he might. 

He snapped on the lights; and she, 
knowing that he would surely observe the 
opening in the screen, turned her back to 
the torn place, her hands in front of her, 
fingers tensely intertwined and white 
from pressure. Searching his face with 
quick, jerking movements of her eyes, she 
could not fathom his thoughts or mo- 
tives. But at what she failed to see in 
his thick features, she grew gradually 
more calm. 

“Not asleep?” he said, showing no sur- 
prise at seeing her before him. 

“You could knock,” she said, feeling 
the inadequacy of her tone. “Just be- 
cause you have a key—” 

He nodded his head twice, his thick 
neck bowing in a way that reminded her 
oddly of an ox. His piercing little eyes 
swept her figure without any trace of in- 
terest, and she perceived that he was ab- 
sorbed with a problem of some kind which 
made him indifferent to her as a woman 
now. 

“Come on,” he said, his voice deep and 
coarse, rumbling up from somewhere in 
his barrel chest. “Got a job for you.” 
He turned toward the door. 

But she held back until he was almost 
at the entrance, fearful that he would see 
the cut screen when she moyed away from 
it. Then at last she followed him, won- 
dering, unable to make any guess of what 
it was he wished from her. 

So it was that she was led to Gregory, 
and found him unconscious in the room 
beyond her own. Schnapel opened the 
door, and she looked through, and in the 
dim light saw the still form of the pilot 
lying there; and for a moment motion 
stopped within her while shock gripped 
Hoel and tenderness welled up in her 

at. a 
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Schnapel said: “A lot of guts—that 
guy. You take care of him. He’s got to 
live, see, for a while.” 

She stood poised for an instant, torn 
between loathing for this massive brute, 
and a swift, stabbing compassion for Dan 
Gregory. Then she walked forward, mov- 
ing as in a dream, and dropped to her 
knees beside the pilot, stifling her horror, 
trying to combat the pain that wrenched 
her heart. She did not know when three 
men came and talked quietly with Schna- 
pel in the doorway behind her; she was 
scarcely conscious of their absence when 
the door shut and the key clicked against 
the lock. 

There, with dim lights casting shadows 
across the room, with the moon outside 
throwing its shaft of mellow light through 
the tall window, Helen Sayles worked as 
she had never worked in all her life. Dan 
Gregory was unconscious, beaten, broken, 
nearer dead than alive, it seemed to her. 

There was so little she could do. His 
wrists were swollen, the skin cut through. 
His face was blistered, puffed and raw. 

“Helen Sayles, as she went about her ef- 
forts to ease his agony, repeatedly grew 
faint as she discovered new evidences of 
the torture and brutality he had been 
subjected to, 


CHAPTER XII 


GLIMMER of realization flickered 

across the chasm of Gregory’s mer- 
ciful unconsciousness. He did not re- 
member what had happened; he did not 
know where he was, or that he had even 
started on this expedition. But he did 
feel pain almost at the first instant he was 
aware of things outside himself. 

The thing was like coming out from 
under a prolonged anesthetic. He re- 
clutched consciousness by fragments, with 
no single perception entirely clear, or en- 
tirely ordered in relation to any other 
thing. He was in bed, he knew immedi- 
ately, but for a time he did not even won- 
der where. 

At first, after that, he tried to under- 
stand the physical pain that seemed to 
press his body like a plaster cast. It 
might have come from a crash in flight; 
that was the first solution that came into 
his mind. But he could remember no 
crash, not even any flight that he had 
made. Yet he did know that he was a 
pilot, and that his normal job was flying. 

His fingers, he discovered when he tried 
them cautiously, were swathed in band- 


ages which, binding the nails, did nothing 
to ease or hold back the pain that seared 
up through each nerve and seemed more 
unendurable as seconds passed. His 
whole body, gradually awakening, was a 
throb of torment, sore and bruised and 
hurt. He was lying on his back, and those 
points at which the spikes had gouged 
him gave the sensation that he was rest- 
ing on a bed of white-hot coals. He tried 
to turn, to roll to one side, but could not 
summon strength enough; he tried, then, 
to raise his hand and brush away the 
bandage which lay hot and damp across 
his eyes. 

A gentle hand rested on his shoulder 
when he moved, and another pressed his 
arm down once more to his side. But 
in his dazed condition he resented this as 
interference. He resented the distant, 
husky whisper which at first he did not 
recognize at all. 

“You must rest,” it said. “Thank 
God they didn’t kill you! You'll be all 
right, but now you must rest.” 

His resentment seemed to come sharp- 
ly to an apex. All right, was he? He 
knew now what had happened back there 
in that room. All right, was he? They 
could have killed him, and it wouldn’t 
have been half so terrible. And then he 
placed the voice; the words of Helen 
Sayles seemed to bring him back to dull 
reality, to enable him to sweep aside the 
dream through which he had been strug- 
gling to rise. 

“Where am I?” he demanded. His 
voice came to his own ears loudly, but 
there in that dim-lit silent room in the 
east wing of the building, it was faint. No 
answer came, and he repeated; “Where 
am I? What happened? Did I—” 

“Please lie still, You haven’t strength 
to worry now.” 

But he went on, almost shouting, his 
voice a strange imperious blend of wheeze 
and hoarseness: “What happened—at 
the—end? I’ve got to know!” He lay 
thinking for a moment. “I didn’t tell 
them, did I? I—what did I tell them at 
the end?” 

The woman’s voice was almost sobbing. 

“Don’t worry about that. Please—you 
must be still.” 


UT he could not. Remembrance of 
the horror of that eternity in pain re- 
crossed his brain with a pungent sting, 
like ammonia in the nostrils. He relived 
all of it in a brief interval of time, while 
he lay there panting in the humid air to 
get his breath. All of it came back. His 
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determination to go in that room and 
come out with his secret still locked with- 
in his mind; the burning of his arm- 
joints; the transfer to the table and the 
increasing torture there; the fight to lock 
his lips, forever if need be; the gradually 
increasing haze that thickened in the room, 
obscuring everything except the dreadful 
shaft of light that blazed into his eyes. 
And he remembered telling something 
in the end, while he suffered from pain 
such as he had never thought a human 
being could endure. He tried to recall 
his phrases; lying there, he groped and 
puzzled over what he might have said. 
But it would not come back, and realizing 
that he might have weakened and uttered 
Dunbar’s name, with others, a cold fear 
crept up within him and took a place be- 
side the other throbbing points of agony. 
What if he had, despite determination 
and all effort, disclosed the names? What 
if Schnapel were now able to set out and 
destroy them, simply, as gunmen do such 
things? It would mean his own death, 
inescapably. He almost laughed aloud in 
wretched irony at having broken down at 
last unwittingly—after having withstood 
everything as long as he was conscious. 


T all costs he must discover if this ap- 
prehension had some ground. With 
a convulsive effort he tried to sit up, and 
did manage to get up on his elbows before 
Helen Sayles gently forced him down. 
He cursed at her in flaring anger, and 
snatched away the bandage from his eyes, 
intent upon learning for himself what he 
had done. 

And with the bandage gone, his eyes 
wide, he realized with a shudder of dis- 
ees frenzied disbelief that he was— 
blind. 

For a period of time that seemed en- 
tirely limitless, and during which the uni- 
verse itself had ceased to move, he lay 
there, lips parted and breath coming in 
short gasps. This couldn’t be! Sight— 
to any pilot the most precious of his facul- 
ties, on which his professional career de- 
pends entirely. Sight—to any living 
being valued next to life itself. 

His sight was gone. 

There was no doubting it. The thing 
was true. Somehow in that room with 
Druggan and Tresca, his sight had been 
destroyed. 

A sob escaped him, a sob of admission, 
of realization, of blank unreasoning ter- 
ror which he could not in any way con- 
trol. He mumbled something in a stifled, 
cold awed voice, and reached. up with his 


eee oe fingers and tried to feel his 
face, skin of which had been burned 
and reddened by the power of that light. 
He passed his hands before his eyes a 
dozen times, still clinging to a forlorn 
hope that this thing might not, somehow, 
be an actuality. But it was. 

Helen Sayles, horror-struck, gradually 
absorbed the shock of seeing Gregory 
come to a realization of his loss. She 
sensed the terrible dejection that came to 
him as he lay there groping in this new 
eternal darkness. Frozen in her seat, she 
made no effort to restrain him when he 
raised himself upon his hands and sat up 
in the bed. And then, as one minute grew 
into another and he said nothing more, 
but sat staring, staring into the limitless 
space forever the aspect of the blind, a 
choking pity moved her, and she got up 
from her chair and took a place beside 
him, an arm about his shoulders. 

For an instant emotion denied her ex- 
pression, and then she managed in a 
strangled tone, “Please lie down,” and 
tried to force him back upon the pillow. 
“Tt will be all right. It’s only temporary, 
surely. It’s only shock. It has to be all 
right!” 

He looked at her with that vacuous ex- 
pression in his swollen, bloodshot eyes. 
His face contorted suddenly, and he ut- 
tered a maniacal peal of laughter. With 
unexpected strength he flung her away, 
so that she fell to her knees there at one 
side. The laughter continued, as if he 
were possessed with madness. But he 
grew silent finally, and shook his head 
slowly a half dozen times, his face now 
mirroring the torture of his soul. “No,” 
he said with a queer soft sibilance. “It 
will never be all right. I’m blind. You 
hear—I’ll never see again, because I’m 
blind!” 

A sinister quiet came then, prolonged 
until the woman could not bear it. “Please 
lie down,” she began again a little des- 
perately. “You can’t—” 

That laughter, horrible to hear as it re- 
turned, cut off her words. He shouted: 
“Hear me—I’m a blind man, damn you! 
I’m a blind man!” An uncontrollable 
wave of frenzy gripped him, lifting him 
into a killing mood. He groped for her, 
scalded by unreasoning fury at his loss, 
intent on violence. 


UT he scarcely touched her before a 
ringing pierced his ears, beginning 
gradually and swelling to a roar like surf 
before a gale. 
The ringing left him exhausted,. dizzy. 
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And suddenly he collapsed upon his pil- 
low, limp and senseless, a dry sob on his 
puffed and cracking lips. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HELEN SAYLES sat beside Gregory 
in a kind of passive grief. Finally 
she realized the sun was breaking through 
the sea, a weak and meager rim of milky 
light that blended darkness into dawn. 
In the huge house no one stirred ; a heavy 
quiet had settled like a fog on everything. 

Listening to his labored breathing, she 
felt inert and hypnotized. She watched 
his blistered face in its new-found repose, 
the tortured eyes now closed, while the 
same thought re-crossed her mind re- 
peatedly : he loathed her. It had been too 
plain to need support in words, but he 
had supplied the words. He had cursed 
her for his blindness. Hatred—his feel- 
ing had transcended hatred and become 
abhorrence. 

Yet, curiously, her feeling toward him 
was not changed in any way. Helpless, 
he still possessed that ability which no 
one else had ever had to make something 
stir, awakening, within her heart. 

She moved silently across the room into 
the bath, ran water on a towel until the 
coolness penetrated it, and brought back 
the cloth to lay upon his feverish eyes. 
Her fingers worked caressingly. In her 
mind was the icy realization that upon 
her and her alone, now, rested his entire 
future. 

And it was a torment to her, too, to 
know that she had been the agency for 
bringing him inescapably into this dread- 
ful situation. Bitterly, sitting there— 
bitterly yet calmly, she tasted the irony 
of realizing her regard for him. There 
was nothing she could do; there would 
never be anything that she could do to 
change his feelings toward her. It seemed 
for a long time that she could not stand 
it. Without tears she sat down by his 
side once more, while a flood of remorse 
racked her. 

“Why ?” she whispered to herself, suck- 
ing in her breath and lifting tired eyes to 
stare out through the window at the ap- 
proaching day. “Why couldn’t I have 
died? Why couldn’t I have crashed—and 
saved them all?” 

Time passed, with the sun climbing 
steadily, moving its shaft of light across 
the floor. Gregory’s condition seemed 
unchanged. His breathing was regular 
now; and quiet ;. but Helen Sayles some- 


how felt, lacking medical knowledge and 
nursing skill, that he was resting at the 
point of death. 

Brooks, without a warning knock upon 
the door, came in suddenly with a break- 
fast-tray. The girl, sunk deep in somber 
reverie, was not aware of his presence un- 
til his neat black shoes and trousers came 
into her view as she sat there staring at 
the floor. She looked up, startled, her 
hazel eyes filled with a sharp inquiry. 

But he only set the tray down upon the 
table with that same obsequious dignity 
she had seen in him the night before at 
dinner. Yet she felt his eyes upon her, 
and jerked her glance around in time to 
catch the expression of hungry specula- 
tion in his face. His eyes, pale blue, 
changed instantly to a vacuous distant 
look; his whole manner became almost 
fawning. But he shocked her violently 
when he said: 

“Good morning, ma’am. I repaired the 
screen. I wouldn’t like to have Schnapel 
catch you slipping out at night.” 

She tried to curb astonishment. “Thank 
you, Brooks. The food smells good, but 
I’m not hungry.” 

“Him—he probably needs it,” the but- 
ler said, indicating Gregory. And he 
stood formally erect, as if waiting for her 
to give the pilot nourishment. 

But Gregory, unconscious still, had no 
ability to eat the toast and eggs and 
bacon. Helen Sayles, queerly baffled at 
the butler, drank her coffee slowly, won- 
dering why Brooks had fixed that screen. 
He was one of Schnapel’s men. ; 

“Why?” she demanded, looking up at 
him, seeing that same speculative curi- 
osity, that veiled hunger, in his gaze. 


XPECTING him to be embarrassed 

at this direct demand, she was en- 

tirely disappointed. He met her eyes, 

his own now dispassionate and steady. 

“Because I’m taking care of you,” he 

said. “You don’t need to be afraid of 
Schnapel, as long as I’m around.” 

She forced a smile, shivering inwardly. 
His pale blue eyes and sensuous lips re- 
pulsed her more than Schnapel’s gross- 
ness. “Thank you, Brooks,” she said. “I 
hoped I could depend on you.” 

There -was a silence, through which 
Gregory’s breathing came. It lengthened 
until a slow tumult arose in Helen Sayles, 
until she was afraid to look at Brooks, to 
utter any other word. And finally he 
broke it, his voice a little husky. 

“More than that, Miss Sayles. More! 
I’m going to help you, if you'll help me.” 
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“Help me?” she challenged. “TI don’t 
understand. Aren’t you oneof Schnapel’s 
men?” 

“One of his prisoners!” Brooks re- 
turned harshly. “One of them as can’t 
help himself. I'll take you away. I’ll get 
you an airplane that you can fly, and you 
can take me with you—out of here! 
Schnapel—he’ll use you like he’s used 
some others—then murder you! But 
not with me here—because if he lays a 
finger on you, I'll stick a knife in him 
even if I get rubbed out for doing it—” 

His voice, rising with surprising pas- 
sion, reflected to the girl a side of this man 
which she had not suspected for an in- 
stant; it revealed to her an angle in her 
situation which promised one possibility 
of helping both herself and Gregory. 
There was no need now to think of Jack- 
son; he was gone, seeing to his own safety 
regardless of what might happen to the 
others. She was afraid of Brooks, but 
she did not let her fear reveal itself. 

“Why, Brooks?” she asked, holding her 
voice steady with an effort. “Why would 
you do this for me—when it might mean 
your death?” 

She did not look up immediately, and 
she did not, therefore, see the look of cun- 
ning in his eyes. “Because,” he said, 
“that’s the only way I'll get off this 
damned island! And because—because 
I think so much of you—” 


2 Bes sentence broke, the words trailing 

away into the stillness of this house. 
Helen Sayles repressed a shudder. “And 

Mr. Gregory? We can’t leave him.” 

“We'll take him too. He doesn’t mean 
anything to you, does he?” 

She dissembled now. It was so obvious, 
having seen so openly his desire, that if 
she showed anything but humane inter- 
est in Dan Gregory, she would fail to help 
him—might, in fact, be the cause of his 
destruction. “No,” she returned, looking 
up at Brooks and smiling quietly, “he 
doesn’t mean a thing to me, except that 
he tried to help me, and I want to help 
him in return. How soon can you ar- 
range to start?” 

“Day after tomorrow. Schapnel’s go- 
ing to Florida today. The pilot will 
fly back alone later. And”—he added this 
with a tinge of gloating in his voice— 
“Schnapel’s leaving me to guard you. To 
—to take care of you!” he finished with 
a smile. 

Helen Sayles got up a little bit unstead- 
ily, Her face was white. But she per- 


mitted him to take her hand, and was 


revolted by the flabby softness of his 
flesh. She forced herself to smile, and 
whispered : “Brooks, I think—” 

The hunger in his face redoubled. “Call 
me George,” he said. “Helen—” With 
unexpected suddenness he tried to take 
her in his arms. She eluded him, yet 
maintained with effort a look of admira- 
tion in her eyes. But in her heart was 
terror, stark and cold. 

“No—George,” she said. 


“Perhaps 
later—but not here, or now.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Cee climbed slowly through the 
mists that hovered over him that 
afternoon; and at last, toward sunset, 
awoke to an utter quiet in the room. He 
lay for several minutes groping for the 
frayed ends of consciousness and mem- 
ory; then slowly the whole thing came 
back to him—the scene with Schnapel, 
the persecution in that room of horror, 
the interlude with Helen Sayles. Then, 
coming to him with the same shocking 
force that it had the first time, he realized 
that he could not see—that he was blind. 
And once more he sat upright in bed 
gripped with numbness and an awful 
trembling. Helen Sayles’ voice reached 
his ears, and he felt her hands upon hig 
shoulders. 

“How do you feel ?” 

He shook his head, unable to reply. 
The wet towel fell from his face, and he 
sat there with staring eyes. 

Outside, voices passed the window. 
Helen Sayles tore her gaze from Gregory 
and looked in time to see Schnapel, Drug- 
gan and another man cross the lawn to- 
ward the little dock where now, not more 
than a hundred yards offshore, a seaplane 
bobbed upon the quiet waves. The scene 
out there was one of peace and calm—the 
white sand blazing in the sun, the tall 
palms leaning with the wind, the far blue 
sea a restful sight. All of it, to Helen 
Sayles, seemed incongruous and out of 
place. 

A launch waited at the dock end, and 
after Schnapel and his party boarded it, 
it moved with a steady chugging toward 
the plane. After that, the seaplane’s en- 
gine barked to life. The launch, empty 
now but for its operators, turned back 
toward land. The plane swung away, the 
engine roaring, and scudded across the 
blue-green water in a lather of white 
foam, climbed successively to the step 
and then into the air. Helen Sayles sat 
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She dissembled, terror 
in her heart, as he tried 
to take her in his arms. 
“No, George,” she said. 
“Perhaps later—but not 
here—now.” 


watching it, and saw it turn at last and 
ain altitude as it returned, saw and 
eard it carom above the house. 

“Who was that?” Gregory inquired, 
after the rhythm of the engine had faded 
in the distance. He had sat through those 
varied sounds in utter quiet. 

“Schnapel is on his way to Florida.” 

The pilot’s bandaged hands dropped to 
the bed beside him, and he sat there tense 
and straining. “Why?” he shot out sud- 
denly. “Why should he be ee now ?” 
A puzzled frown crept across his face, and 
he cried : “I must have told them! I must 
have given Dunbar’s name! . . . Would 
you put a bandage on my eyes—the light’s 
so bright it hurts them, here.” 

The girl complied, with eagerness. 
“Now please be quiet,” she requested. 
“Brooks told me they were going. The 
pilot will be back here with the plane in 
a couple of days.” She urged him gently 
once more to a supine position. “So 
you must get well. For when that plane 
comes back, we’re taking it—Brooks and 
you and [!” 

He lay there, seeming to absorb this. 
“Brooks?” he demanded finally, his 
mouth tense. “You can’t trust him!” 
And when she did not immediately reply, 






his mind went back to the departure of 
the plane. He must, he thought, have 
broken down while in that room and ut- 
tered Dunbar’s name. Schnapel must be 
going to Miami now to carry out his 
plans. 

Agitation swept him. He was helpless 
to stop Schnapel—he was helpless to do 
anything. And yet he must do something 
—he could not lie here and permit Dun- 
bar to be killed. He tried to rise, not 
knowing what he meant to do. The girl 
restrained him firmly. 

“We'll have to trust Brooks,” she de- 
clared. “He'll arrange for us to get the 
plane and get away.” 

“We can’t!” he cried. “We can’t leave 
Jackson and McKinnon, anyhow. They’re 
still waiting for me to come back with a 
boat. McKinnon must be dead by this 
time.” 

“Jackson got a boat last night. He got 
away, sometime early in the morning. I 
was out hunting for them, thinking I 
might help McKinnon. Jackson got past 
the guards and stole a boat and got away 
alone.” 

Stubbornly Gregory shook his head. 
“Jackson wouldn’t do that,” he declared. 
A sense of bafflement oppressed him: 
Schnapel had just taken off for Florida. 
Brooks had offered Helen Sayles this plan. 
Jackson had escaped by boat without an 
effort to help them as he went. “If he got 
away, he went to get help for the rest of 
us.” 
He tried to think, to set his thoughts in 
ordered motion. He didn’t dare set ou 
with Brooks while blind. He must do 
something about Schnapel. But he could 
not think with any keenness; his mind 
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was leaden, slow. His body still tor- 
mented him in every muscle. Dunbar 
was marked to die. Helen Sayles would 
have to fly the plane, if they could get one. 
He wondered dully if she could fly enough 
to take it off. Everything seemed a jum- 
ble and seen as through a mist, with 
difficulty. 

His efforts seemed to bring exhaustion. 
A lethargy that sapped his strength came 
over him, and he drifted down into the 
fog again, while Helen Sayles got up and 
went to the window and stood staring out 
across the sea. 


ROOKS brought the dinner-tray at 

six, and stood by while the girl set 
out the food; and then, but only at her 
request, he went out again while she 
fed Gregory. 

Brooks then went to the radio in the 
living-room, and tuned in the short-wave 
receiver on a frequency of 6692 kilo- 
cycles. It was a few minutes after six 
o'clock, with the coolness of the evening 
just beginning. He heard nothing at first 
on the radio, but he knew that it would 
come. 

And presently it sputtered in. He had 
seen the message that Schnapel had pre- 
pared for transmission to the MycaBa 
offices in Miami and Kingston. He knew 
some code, enough to know when the mes- 
sage was begun: 


DUE TO DEFECTIVE TRANSMITTER UNABLE 
COMMUNICATE BEFORE STOP SEARCHED 
SEA AT POSITION GIVEN AND NO TRACE OF 
LAND THERE STOP BELIEVE HELEN SAYLES 
SAW MIRAGE WHICH SHE THOUGHT WAS 
ISLAND AND SENT WORD THAT SHE WAS 
LANDING STOP WILL MAKE FURTHER SEARCH 
TOMORROW AND NEXT DAY AND BE BACK 
THIRD DAY BELIEVE SAYLES LOST AT SEA 
HOWEVER STOP WILL STAND BY NOW FOR 


INSTRUCTIONS END 
DAN GREGORY 


The message ended; and far off came 
a reply so rapidly that Brooks could not 
interpret it. But it was on the same fre- 
quency, and he knew that it was a MycaBa 
station calling the plane from which the 
first message had been sent—the plane, 
the station operator thought, which had 
left Miami two days before and which all 
this time had been unheard on the air. 

Brooks knew the plan. Schnapel had 
failed to learn the names he sought from 
Gregory; but in Gregory’s pocket had 
been found the frequencies used from 
ships to ground stations on the whole 


Mycaza. system. Schnapel, reporting now 


in Gregory’s name, expected a reply 
signed by the man who was directing 
Gregory’s activities. And he would have 
the name he sought. 

The butler, puffing upon an excellent 
cigarette, smiled blandly at the plan which 
had grown up in his own mind. He hated 
Schnapel ; but he feared him too. Months 
ago he had tried to take a secret cut on 
the money of a hold-up job, and he had 
been here ever since, almost a slave, but 
thankful none the less to be alive. 

But he would escape that now. He had 
learned the combination to Schnapel’s 
safe in the west end of the living-room. 
Day after tomorrow, when Bacon re- 
turned with the seaplane after landing 
Schnapel in Miami, he meant to rob 
Schnapel of both money and that treasure 
Helen Sayles. She was too fine for Schna- 
pel. The thought of her now filled his 
veins with fire. 

He had decided what to do with Greg- 
ory. Once in the air, a blind man would 
cause no trouble. He would throw Greg- 
ory from a window to the sea, and let 
sharks perform the final task. And at last 
he, George Brooks, would land with Helen 
Sayles five hundred miles from this tiny 
sordid island even before Schnapel knew 
that they were gone. 

Brooks stretched himself luxuriously. 
The girl would learn to love him. He was 
confident of that. But it was difficult to 
wait for her, sitting here impatiently, a 
vision of her in his mind. 


CHAPTER XV 


Gey dressed to go, declared: 
“T don’t like this! I’ve a notion not 
to let you go. I’m blind—what good will 
I be if Brooks decided to take you—” 

“Please,” said Helen Sayles. “We'll 
have to take the chance. I can handle 
Brooks until we land in Florida. At least, 
we'll get away from here.” 

But Gregory was stubborn. “We might 
be safer here, than starting out with him. 
I tell you, he’s cold-blooded as a fish. I 
saw him, before—” 

“What can he do?” the girl cried impa- 
tiently. “TI’ll be flying all the time. Don’t 
ruin everything!” 

“I’m trying not to. I—well, call it a 
hunch, but I have the creeps about start- 
ing out with him. Frankly, I don’t want 
to go. I can’t see my hand before my 
face—” 

A knock sounded on the door, and Helen 
Sayles put her hand upon Dan Gregory’s 
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mouth. “Hush!” she warned. “We're 
ready. We're getting away—we’re really 
leaving! In three hours we'll be sitting 
down in Biscayne Bay!” 

Gregory shook his head, but voiced no 
other word. 

Brooks came in, his pockets filled with 
money from the depth of Schnapel’s safe. 
As he walked into the room, he was won- 
dering whether it would be better, in the 
air, to shoot Gregory, or use a blackjack. 
There might, he knew, be blood-spots in 
the cabin later on if he resorted to the 
gun. He decided on the blackjack. One 
quick blow, and throw the body from the 
door— 

“Remember,” he said quietly, his voice 
entirely free of that servile tone he had 
always used before, “I’m just showing 
you the plane. Gregory, take that band- 
age off, so it will seem that you can see. 
We're ready now.” 

Dan Gregory sensed the change in the 
other man, but could not understand it. 
He got up and shambled from the room, 
holding Helen Sayles’ hand firmly, fight- 
ing off the feeling of sinister oppression 
that seemed thick and heavy all about. 
If he could only see, he might, he knew, 
have some small chance if Brooks meant 
trouble. As it was— 

Brooks led them down upon the dock, 
where now the seaplane, having just been 
filled with gasoline, bobbed upon its an- 
chor-line. The launch took them out, 
and no one of that crew voiced questions, 
for Brooks was Schnapel’s man. Gregory 
vaguely wished they had been challenged. 
He did not want to go; acutely somewhere 
in his mind was the sharp thorn of a 
warning. 

But they climbed in. The girl took her 
place at the controls. Gregory sat in the 
cabin, tense and nervous. Brooks, cal- 
culating, sat across the aisle. 

Helen Sayles opened the hatch, out of 
sight now from the shore, for the plane 
was heading into an offshore wind. She 
loosed the anchor-line with deft and flying 
fingers. She pressed the starter, and the 
engine, warm, took the throttle at a roar, 
wide open. 

Plunging across the blue-green crests 
of open water, the seaplane gathered speed 
to climb into the air. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Ste plane moved out, each succeeding 
wave striking the hull with greater 
force as it accelerated. Dan Gregory, 


having made a thousand take-offs like 
this, could visualize the scene ahead, 
though his eyes were useless. He could 
feel the surging of the hull, could feel the 
minute shifting of the direction of the 
take-off run, as Helen Sayles walked the 
rudder pedals with unnecessary violence. 

Sitting there, acutely tuned to the mo- 
tions of the plane and the thundering 
engine overhead, it seemed incredible to 
him that this girl could have the 
courage to start out on such a flight. 
The take-off itself was no small feat for 
her. And in the air there would be three 
hours of navigation over water. Dark 
would catch them soon, for it was al- 
ready past six o’clock. They would fly 
westward, or a little north of west, and 
after the sun sank into the sea, the 
water and sky would seem to merge, with 
no lights to mark the horizon. 


E knew the hazards of night flight 
over water too well to feel entirely 
comfortable. Helen Sayles might have 
had sufficient experience in the air to 
have some skill in flying by her instru- 
ments; but the odds were ten-to-one 
that she had never been “blind” in her 
life. Now, of course, he could not help 
her. He knew that a blankness seems to 
settle on the water after dark, and that 
this mixed with haze, is almost like fly- 
ing in a solid cloud. 

But it was too late now to worry over 
that. Either the girl could get them 
safely through, or she would crash in a 
game effort. And as Dan Gregory sat 
there in the bouncing hull, he realized 
that through this whole ordeal Helen 
Sayles had displayed a courage not found 
in many human beings, men or women. 

He felt her “pump” the hull up to the 
step, where it seemed to balance for an 
eternity while the engine roared and the 
water splayed back behind them with a 
hissing sound that grew constantly more 
audible, even above the engine, and then 
slowly fell away as the plane climbed 
higher on the step and poised to take the 
air. 

Then, with shocking suddenness, the 
thunder of the motor stopped. A series 
of sharp detonations rippled from the 
short exhaust as it tried to start again, 
but they came to an end within five sec- 
onds, leaving a blank silence broken only 
by the swishing of water past the hull as 
the plane sank quickly back and hud- 
dled down, slowing to a stop. 

Gregory heard Brooks, beside him, 
curse. Heheard Helen Sayles utter an in- 
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articulate cry of dismay and frustration. 
He himself cried out, alert to the hazard 
of failure at this time. 

“That sounded as if you didn’t have 
the gas turned on! The engine ran 
about long enough to drain the car- 
buretor-bowl and lines. Check your 
valves!” 

He sat forward, waiting for a reply 
to reach his ears, swearing under his 
breath at his own inability to see. 
They could not spend much time here, 
trying to find the trouble. That launch 
back there would be upon them in a 
minute or two at the most, for the take- 
off run could not have carried them much 
more than a quarter of a mile. 

“The gas is on!” Helen Sayles said 
sharply. “It must be something else— 
I’ve checked the valves.” Gregory, sit- 
ting there in the darkness, heard her press 
the starter once again, and felt the 
motor grind with lifeless apathy. He 
heard her work the throttle frantically, 
trying to pump gasoline into the car- 
buretor. But the engine would not 
start. 

“Brooks!” he snapped at the invisi- 
ble man beside him. ‘Look outside and 
see if there are cut-off valves below 
the wing tanks. Helen, did you look 
to see if the tanks were cut into the 
lines ?” 

Brooks said, his voice reflecting his 
urgency and fear: “I don’t know any- 
thing about an airplane.” He got up 
and moved forward to the cockpit. From 
the sounds that came back to Gregory’s 
ears, Brooks seemed to snap open the 
hatch to put his head outside for this 
examination. He said: “Is that a valve 
—that thing just below the wing? Here 
is where I mean—here; right there!” 

The voice of Helen Sayles, oddly 
charged through with excitement, re- 
turned after an interval: “Yes! The 
valve’s off! Oh, what an idiot I am! 
Try to reach it—try to turn it on!” 


OMEWHERE behind the plane now 
sounded the stuttering of a mo- 
torboat, approaching rapidly. A shout 
reached across the water from it, and 
then another; and there was violence in 
the voices. Helen Sayles said: “Quick— 
the other wing! We won’t be able to 
turn it on after we take off.” Gregory 
heard Brooks scramble out, grunting in 
his efforts to make haste. 
But even now the engine did not re- 
spond to the grinding of the starter, It 
turned over with a.shuffling noise as each 


piston came up on compression. Greg- 
ory could hear Brooks stumble back in- 
to the cabin, could feel the shifting of 
the hull as it rode deep in the water 
now; and he sensed, in the tenseness of 
the atmosphere around him, the terror 
that was in Brooks’ heart as that launch 
behind them constantly drew nearer. 

A mumbling gibberish came from 
Brooks’ lips during that final minute be- 
fore catastrophe descended on them. He 
cursed, muttering something about hav- 
ing been afraid this wouldn’t work. He 
swore at Helen Sayles, at Gregory, at 
Schnapel—at this circumstance of fate. 
And then, seeming to realize that he, 
more than these others, was in danger, he 
moved back into the cabin end, and slid 
the hatch aside. Gregory could hear 
his breathing, an excited wheeze. 

Helen Sayles continued in her efforts 
to get the engine started. But the gas- 
oline required time to run down through 
the lines into the carburetor-bowl. There 
was no wabble-pump to speed it. Be- 
fore the engine came to life again, the 
launch had been stopped before the sea- 
plane’s bow, so that a take-off could not 
even be attempted. 


REGORY could not see these activi- 
ties about him. He was blind, with 
the bandage replaced upon his eyes to 
guard them from the light, and he could 
only sense the menace through sound and 
feeling. What this crisis would lead to he 
could, just now, only speculate upon. 
Where before he had not been mur- 
dered because he held information valu- 
able to Schnapel, and had offered no 
resistance, he now had made an effort to 
escape, and Schnapel’s men undoubtedly 
had orders covering that possibility. 
Helen Sayles faced an equal if not great- 
er danger than his own. 

He heard the tumult of inquiring, an- 
gry shouts from the boat outside, evi- 
dently directed more at Brooks than at 
the girl or at himself. Sitting there in 
the midst of them, he wondered tautl 
what Brooks’ penalty would be, al- 
though it really didn’t matter. And he 
thought, bitterly resentful now at being 
thwarted in this effort, forgetting that he 
had been afraid of Brooks and had been 
opposed to starting in the first place: 
“Anybody ought to have had sense 
enough to look at all the valves! So 
close to making it—and yet we miss it 
by two gas-valves’ she didn’t take the 
time to check! Just like almost every 
other woman I ever saw get in a plane!? 
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His flood of thoughts was broken 
harshly by a voice outside which he 
recognized as Tresca’s. “All right, you 
damn’ butler! You was just showing 
them the plane! Well, we'll show you 
something, now!” 

A scurry of activity came from where 
Brooks stood in the hatchway, and then 
a shout raised to incredulity and rage: 
“Money! Jeez! He’s got dough, and 
he’s throwin’ it away!” 

The seaplane rocked as weight was 
added on the bow. Some one dropped 
down through the cockpit hatch and clat- 
tered on the metal floor, turned and 
scrambled quickly through the aisle, 
brushing roughly against Gregory. Out- 
side, the chugging of the launch’s engine 
moved from the plane’s nose to one side 
of the cabin, and abruptly stopped. And 
after that, voices jarred in a medley of 
argument. One of them rose and stood 
out above the others—Tresca, insistent 
with the question: 

“You was taking them, or they was 
taking you?” 

“They made me go!” Brooks answered 
in a cringing tone. “I tell you, Tresca, 
they made me do it! You know me 
well enough to know I wouldn’t double- 
cross the Chief.” 

Gregory heard Tresca laugh. 
I know you well enough! A great big 
guy like you—and a blind guy and a 
moll come up and make you go!” Tres- 
ca’s laugh grew dangerous. He paused, 
as if weighing the butler in his mind, and 
then went on: “I suppose they made you 
take the money out o’ Schnapel’s safe, 
too, didn’t they?” 

“They did!” Brooks almost whim- 
pered. “That woman held a gun on me 
when I took her a tray of food, and the 
man got up and stuck a knife at my 
back until I told the combination.” 

Evidently Tresca struck Brooks then. 
There was an explosive sound. Brooks 
uttered a stifled outcry, and plunged on: 

“But I tell you, they did it! They 
did it just that way, and I couldn’t help 
myself!” 


“Sure, 


OR a space of perhaps two seconds 

silence descended, a silence filled with 
the muffled thudding of the launch en- 
gine. And then Tresca rasped: “You 
rat! And they gave you the money to 
take with you, did they? They walked 
down to the dock, holding guns on you— 
with four or five men standing around 


watching while they did it! ... Brooks, 
I aint waiting for the Chief. You're 
too much a skunk to have around. 
Schnapel put the finger on you once, and 
then gave you a second chance—and you 
pull this now. He'll thank me for the 
job I’m going to do.” 

Brooks’ voice was tremulous with ter- 
ror. “No—no! Please—no! Give me 
a chance, Tresca—for God’s sake, give 
me achance! I’m telling you the truth, 
so help me—” 

“You never told the truth!” Tresca’s 
venomous voice cut back, coldly delib- 
erate now, foreshadowing the bland bru- 
tality of the man. 

But a fat did not hear the rest of 
it. He felt the shifting of the plane, 
and then a woman’s closed over his 
arm as it rested tensely on the arm-rest 
of his chair. Helen Sayles whispered in 
his ear: “I’m sorry. If I’d just had 
brains enough to turn that gas-valve on 
before we started! Oh, I hate myself 
for muffing this—” 

Gregory, waiting rigidly to hear the 
outcome of Tresca’s wrath, replied, say- 
ing exactly what he thought, but entire- 
ly without vehemence: 

“Tt was pretty dumb. But—hold your 
cue up, kid. We're still alive. We'll 

n We ssek) 


‘Lae quick explosions sounded from 
behind them, almost in their ears, it 
seemed; three terrific detonations, fol- 
lowed by a sound of something bumping 
on the hatchway of the plane. He heard 
Helen Sayles gasp in abject horror, felt 
her fingers clenching down upon his arm. 
A moment later, as he strained his ears, 
a dull realization flooding over him, he 
heard a splash, and after that an interim 
of peculiar empty silence that bore an 
odd sinister meaning. The girl tried to 
whisper something in his ear, and her 
voice choked. He could not see her, but 
he knew that she had seen Brooks mur- 
dered, and that the scene was forever 
etched into her memory. 

Tresca’s voice finally came sibilantly 
through the calm: “That ought to teach 
some other punks around this place they 
can’t rat out! ... All right—get go- 
ing. Take these two back to the house 
and lock them up. Put a guard outside 
the door, and one outside the window. 
The Chief’s coming back here, and he'll 
decide what he wants to do with them. 

Get going!” 


An unarmed, helpless woman, a pilot crippled and blind—what can they do to avert the 
fate of those who chance upon Murder Island? Be sure to read the next, the June, issue. 


Decorations by Walter J. Wilwerding 


HEN you met the man, you in- 

\X/ evitably met the leopard... . 

Man and leopard contemplated 
everyone through greenish eyes shining 
with predatory, jungle instincts. What 
could they get out of you? When you 
paid your bill to Ramon da Costa, pro- 
prietor of the white-ant-ridden hotel mis- 
named the Splendide, at Mozambique, 
the half-caste’s approving smirk was also 
reflected in the purring of the leopard 
couched at his feet. 

“Doesn’t that leopard frighten away 
your guests, Da Costa?” I once asked 
him. 

Both man and beast eyed me closely. 
Then the half-caste smiled. 

“No, I think not, sair,” he replied. 
“Men who like me, like my leopard. Is 
it not so, Ramén?” 

He had named the beast after himself. 
The leopard lifted his fierce head, opened 
a pair of lazy green eyes for a second, 
and then sank into immobility. 

“You don’t like my leopard, senhor ?” 
challenged Da Costa. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“T suppose it keeps the rats out of 
the place.” 

“Ramon is a good killer,” he replied. 
“He prowls only at night.” 

I took my change and a sardonic 
chuckle from Da Costa. Both he and 
the cursed leopard knew that I was a 
prisoner in that ant-riddén hotel of Mo- 
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zambique until the Portuguese officials 
had signed a certain concession I was 
seeking. I couldn’t afford the more ex- 
pensive hotel, two hundred yards along 
the coral reef, Therefore the chuckle. 

When Da Costa laughed, the white 
scar across his cheek where the leopard 
had once stroked him, would redden 
against his café-au-lait complexion. 

“T had knifed him,” explained the 
half-caste. “He clawed me. Our blood 
mingled. So we became blood-brothers 
—man and leopard.” 

And with an almost feline gesture, he 
dropped a ringed hand and stroked the 
beast at his feet. 

“That’s a mighty queer pet to meet 
in a hotel lobby,” drawled an American 
voice, over my shoulder one blistering 
morning. “Guess he’s tame enough, eh?” 

I turned with a start. Europeans are 
rare enough in Mozambique, but an 
American was unique. I found myself 
facing one of the tamest-looking men 
I’ve ever seen. 

He was a little, portly, bald-headed in- 
dividual blinking benevolently through 
tinted sun-glasses. He carried a sun- 
shade in one hand and a large silk hand- 
kerchief in the other. Constantly he 
mopped his perspiring brow. But what 
seized my attention were his gloved 
hands. 

Only once before had I seen gloved 
hands in the tropics. They were pos- 
sessed by that extraordinary Frenchman, 
Georges Clemenceau, who wore them 
throughout his journeys in India and 
Malaya. He even went tiger-shooting 
wearing the famous gloves. Those who 
knew, realized that they hid his eczema- 
scarred hands. But for an American to 
be seen wearing gloves on a coral reef 
in Africa was indeed startling. 

As this little portly figure entered the 
hotel, I caught a glimpse of the Indian 
Ocean beyond, as blinding as a nickel 
bath. 

“The cursed leopard is a pest, not a 
pet,” I said, turning and eying the beast 
distastefully. “Have a drink, will you?” 
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“Thank you,” he replied, flopping with 
a sigh into one of the cane chairs. 
es think I might have a sarsaparil- 
ae” 

“T doubt it,” I said; “but we'll shock 
Da Costa by asking. Did you land from 
that German freighter that arrived this 
morning ?” 

“Yes, I’ve booked a return passage 
aboard her on her next call.” 

“That’s ten days hence.” 

He nodded his bald head. 

“T know. Ten days here will just 
suit me.” 

I regarded the little man with pity. 

“Let me whisper a word of advice,” 
I began. “Both the hotels in this place 
are pretty awful. But the other is para- 
dise compared with this. If you’ve a 
few dollars to spare, I should grab your 
baggage and—” 

He smiled, a timid smile through false 
teeth. At the same time he raised a 
protesting gloved hand. 

“T like this hotel, the Splendide. I 
like the proprietor, Ramdén da Costa. 
Yes, and I like his leopard.” 

As though they had been announced in 
ceremonious fashion by the ringmaster 
of a circus, both man and leopard shuf- 


fled into the sun-faded lounge of the. 


hotel at that moment. 

“All nice people like me and my leop- 
ard, sair,” he smirked. “And we like 
nice peopl , Ramon?” 

The leopard lifted up its head, and its 
white whiskers twitched in the awful 
semblance of a grin. 

“Have you any sarsaparilla, Da Cos- 
ta?” I asked, abruptly. 

“What in ’ell is sarsaparilla?” asked 
the half-caste. 

“Tm afraid soft drinks are unknown 
here,” I apologized to the American. 

“Soft drinks!” ejaculated Da Costa. “I 
have somewhere a sirop.” 

“A sirop sounds good to me,” said the 
little man blithely. 

“One sirop—and something else.” I 
nodded to Da Costa. 

“Yes, senhor.”’ 
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He shuffled away with the leopard in 
his wake. 

The tired, perspiring face of the 
American watched them go. He indi- 
cated their departure with a gesture of 
a gloved hand. 

“Just like brothers,” he murmured. 

“They are brothers, blood-brothers,” 
I growled. “It’s a great pity that the 
native superstition ef blood-bond doesn’t 
work in practice.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because if the leopard died, then the 
blood-brother would also die,” I replied. 


E man with the gloved hands 
mopped his brow and blinked at me 
through his tinted spectacles, 

“That’s a strange idea,” he murmured. 
“To tell me more about it.” 

“Oh, it’s only an African witchcraft 
story that the blacks believe in.” I 
yawned. “Some of the natives claim 
a blood-bond with one or another of 
the beasts. Perhaps it is a lion, a leop- 
De or even a jackal. It’s even believed 
that the man changes into the beast, or 
the beast into man, at will. But if the 
beast dies, so does the man. Black 
magic,” 

“T find it thrilling,” he breathed. 

I looked up in surprise. 

“T think it’s revolting,” I said bluntly. 
“Tt’s the basic idea behind those secret 
African societies, the chief of which is 
that known as the Leopard Men. But 
that’s another story. I’m merely out- 
lining the African ju-ju idea. In Europe 
they have labeled it, professionally, as 
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‘lycanthropy.’ If you’re really interested 
I suggest that when you get back to 
civilization you read Frazer’s ‘Golden 
Bough.’ He’s got a lot to say about it.” 

“And so has Petronius,” murmured the 
little fat man. 

Once again I narrowed my eyes at this 
strange character. He did not appeal 
to be the type of man who read Petron- 
ius in leisure moments. 

“What exactly is your business?” I 
asked him pointedly. 

“I make a modest living selling cuff- 
buttons and such like,” he replied. 

“And your name?” 

“Dell. Er—Dwight Dell.” 

I had to smile. Both the name and 
the occupation appeared innocuous. 

He smiled back at me. 

At the same moment Ramon da Costa 
carried in a tray containing our drinks. 
The leopard padded behind him. Seeing 
us smile, Da Costa also smirked. Even 
the leopard twitched its whiskers. 
Three foelish men and a leopard! 


Those gloved hands fascinated me. 
The little, bald-headed American was 
never without them. But before many 
days passed, those gloved hands seemed 
to me as ordinary as the black paws of 
the native servants as they placed dishes 
before us. 

In the same way I accustomed myself 
to the tinted spectacles. That he wore 
them constantly, beneath lamplight as 
well as sunlight, became as matter of 
fact as the malaria-shot eyes of our half- 
caste hotel proprietor. After all, the 
American who said his name was Dwight 
Dell was a typical synthetic product of 
the modern business world—false teeth, 
spectacles, gloves and, I felt sure, a false 
name too, 







“The man, the woman and the leopard drifted from show to show, followed the. 
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trek of circuses, displayed themselves before gaping mobs in towns and villages.” 
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But what I could not accustem myself 
to was the man’s preoccupation with the 
subject of lycanthropy. It is astonish- 
ine how an old idea, coming new to man, 
will be taken up with enthusiasm and 
harden into an obsession. And so it was 
with Dwight Dell, in the idea of a man 
changing by some magic into a beast. 

“Tt fascinates me,” he apologized 
meekly, when after an hour’s question- 
ing on the subject one day I had asked 
him to change the conversation. “Can 
you visualize the strange metamorphosis 
in the moonlight, the human form chang- 
ing slowly into a slinking, hungry beast? 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in the jungle. 
I must study the subject thoroughly and 
write an article for the Smithsonian.” 

“Let me advise you to stick to selling 
shirt-links,” I suggested. “It’s much 
safer, more practical and, I’ve no doubt, 
more profitable. By the way, you're 
not out here in Africa to sell shirt-links, 
are you?” 


HE little man stroked his bald head 
and smiled benignantly at me. 

“T should be bankrupt in a month if 
I tried. I’m here on vacation.... And 
when I discover a man and a leopard 
so closely related as our friend Da 
Costa and the beast that pads after him 
—well, I guess I’m like a boy entering a 
circus tent for the first time.” 

I groaned, as he brought back the 
conversation to that one inevitable topic. 

“Da Costa has made the beast wor- 
ship him by clever trickery,” I said. 
“He will pet it or whip it—as the mood 
seizes him. The leopard cringes, for it 
realizes it has a master. And De Costa 
is master because of his tricks.” 

The fat little man adjusted his spec- 
tacles and shook his head. 

“T don’t agree,” he said mildly. “A 
trick is a trick, and can be explained. 
That is bluff, and you cannot bluff a 
beast. For example!” His podgy hands 
gras) zw full pack of cards that was 
stacked on the table. “I take this 
pack of cards in my hand, and in a 
moment, they are so;” 

There was a sudden flash of his wrists, 
and the whole pack was torn in half. I 
stared with astonishment. The fellow 
must have had wrists of steel. He smiled 
apologetically and dropped his podgy 
hands out of my sight. 

“That was a trick,” he went on. “But 
it proves nothing. I cannot play a 
single game of cards. If you insisted 
upon an evening at poker, for example, 


it is prebable that you would own my 
cuff-button factory in Connecticut before 
the morning.” 

I laughed. 

“I should hate to own a factory, any- 
how. Let’s have a drink.” 

“T will have a—sirop,” Dwight Dell 
bravely announced. 

“That bottle of sirop is almost feen- 
ished, senhor ?” smirked the voice of Da 
Costa in the background. He had 
pended silently into the room, followed 

y the leopard. 

“It will probably last out my stay,” 
remarked the fat little man. “The 
freighter sails tomorrow night.” 

“And you depart, sair?” asked Da 
Costa, sopping some deadly pink stuff 
into the fellow’s glass. 

“For New York,” nodded Dwight Dell. 

“And ie beesness, then, it is feen- 
ished—like my sirop?” smiled Da Costa. 

“I shall have finished it before morn- 
ing,” murmured the other, spurting selt- 
zer into his glass. 

“I thought you said this was a vaca- 
tion,” I said idly, holding out my glass 
for the whisky-bottle. 

For a moment there was a shrewd 
glance at me through those spectacles. 

“An American business-man can’t re- 
sist a deal, even on a vacation,” he said 
quietly. 

It was at that moment the leopard 
snarled. Both Da Costa and myself 
swiveled round in surprise. The beast 
was crouched on the floor, its tail swing- 
ing, and the whole of its spotted body 
quivering for the spring. The whiskers 
spouting from its soft nose quivered. 
And the teeth were bared, showing the 
ugly yellow fangs. 

“Good God, Da Costa!” I almost 
screamed. “Hold him!” 

UT even as I cried out, and my 
glass crashed to the floor, the leop- 
ard was transformed. The fierce, hun- 
gry look of a hunting beast died in those 
greenish eyes. Anger was smoothed from 
its snouted visage. The leopard cringed, 
even as Da Costa cringed before the mild 
Dwight Dell. 
“T am veree sorry, sair,” he whim- 
ered. ‘Such a thing has never ’appened 
fore. —-Ramon, you disgrace me!” 

The leopard slunk aside. It crawled 
in abject submission. With a snarl of 
sudden rage Da Costa loosed his foot at 
it. The thud of his boot into the soft 
body of the leopard sickened me. But 
the beast cringed even more. 
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“A thousand apologies, sair,” gabbled 
Da Costa. Then once again he turned 
to the leopard. “Ramon, you come with 
me!” The beast followed him out of 
the room, crawling on its stomach. I 
grabbed a glass and helped myself liber- 
ally to the whisky. I drained the glass, 
and then regarded that little fat man 
with a curious stare. The incident had 
photographed itself with almost stereo- 
scopic clarity on my mind. And what I 
had remarked most of all was the calm, 
indifferent stare with which Dwight Dell 
had regarded that leopard as it was 
quivering to spring. He might have 
been regarding a leopard-skin rug, rather 
than a ferocious beast hungry in tooth 
and claw. It was that calm stare which 
had reduced the leopard to its cringing 
state even before Da: Costa had spoken. 


SS OST interesting,” Dell murmured, 
and sipped his sirop and seltzer. 

“Interesting!” I gabbled, smoothing 
the sweat from my forehead. “That was 
the worst minute I’ve known in Africa 
for some months.” 

He did not seem to hear me. His mild 
blue eyes behind the tinted glasses were 
lost in cloudy speculation. 

“Would you say that lycanthropy was 
common in Africa?” he asked, pursing 
his lips. “Do the natives laugh at their 
own legends of men changing into beasts, 
or do they really believe in them?” 

T lit a cigarette with a shaking hand. 
The calm of this man who made his liv- 
ing out of shirt-links was shattering to 
my nerves. 

“Tf you wish in earnest to penetrate 
below the black, swampy surface of 
Africa,” I said sternly, “I'll tell you of 
the worst type of murderer in the world 
—the Leopard Man.” 

“Ferocious, eh?” 

“As ferocious and ruthless as that real 
leopard that a few moments ago was 
anxious to claw open your throat,” I 
went on. I was determined that this 
flabby fool should know some of the 
horrors of the country into which he had 
stepped as mildly as though it were a 
beach in Florida. “The Leopard Man 
disguises himself as the beast. Oh, no, 
there is no transformation. All he does 
is to fling a leopard-skin across his 
shoulders, draw a cowl over his head, 
affix steel claws to his hands; and then 
he waits, lurking in the deep shadows, 
until his victim appears. Then out he 
leaps. He kills like those ruthless insane 
murderers of Europe, Jack the Ripper 


and the Diisseldorf fanatic. No mercy, 
no regrets. Sheer blood lust.” 

“But isn’t the murder premeditated ?” 
asked Dwight Dell. “Surely he is pay- 
ing off a score against an enemy?” 

“The African never premeditates mur- 
der,” I pointed out. “Crime in this 
continent is an affair of one passionate 
moment. It is only the European, the 
cold, calculating European, who can plot 
murder in advance.” 

“And of course, the American,” snick- 
ered the little fellow. ‘Don’t leave the 
American out of your calculating crim- 
inals.” 

“Once the Leopard Man assumes the 
skin of the beast, his victim will be the 
first one to cross the path where he lurks. 
It may be man, woman or child. Fate 
alone decides, for the Leopard Man has 
become as ruthless as the beast he imi- 
tates.” 

The man who called himself Dwight 
Dell stifled a yawn and drained his 
beastly sirop. 

“All of which emphasizes that lycan- 
thropy does exist,” he murmured. “Man 
here becomes a beast. If he does not do 
so physically, he can in spirit. Interest- 
ing—most interesting. I must write that 
down. Meantime, I think I’ll toddle off 
to bed. Good night.” 

I nodded casually to this Babbitt in 
Africa as he shuffled out of the room. 


FRICAN nights keep me awake. In 
Europe darkness causes men and 
beasts to droop their heads in sleep; in 
Africa it brings them quivering and alive. 
Only the intellectual elect go hunting at 
night, hunting for ideas. Their eyes 
glow in the darkness as truth is seen 
showing through the tangled jungle of 
the mundane. 

It was an idea that sent me hunting 
that night in the darkness of my bed- 
room. Why had this little podgy man 
with the gloved hands insisted upon 
spending a: week in this ant-ridden hotel 
built upon a coral reef? He had said 
that his business would be finished that 
evening. His voice had interpreted that 
business as though he were some young 
African passing through the novitiate 
stage of savagery arranged by some 
witch-doctor. He was expecting the reve- 
lation that comes in the night. 

Dwight Dell had lived for business. 
His podgy form and lack-luster skin as- 
sured me of that. But I was already 
convinced that his business in Mozam- 
bique was not connected with shirt-links. 
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He aah a just as well have sat on the 
edge of that coral reef tossing his imi- 
tation gold links into the livid ocean that 
laved the coast. 

I lit cigarette after cigarette in that 
hot darkness. Striking a match gave the 
impression that the whole night might 
easily flare about me like a sheet of 
magnesium. And the mingled sounds of 
Africa awakening in the night, beasts 
and men, came to me in the hazy con- 
fused fashion of a badly tuned wireless 
set. 

A whining and snarling note persisted. 
I heard the sound of bared claws tearing 
the sun-baked earth. It drew me to the 
window overlooking the cactus garden 
which, in the moonlight, gave the im- 
pression of a dead landscape on another 
planet. But something moved. I looked 
again. Glittering green eyes were lifted 
toward me. At first I thought it was a 
jackal. Then the moonlight caught the 
ripple of the spotted body. Ramon the 
leopard—loose in the garden. 

But I could have sworn that it was 
Ramé6n da Costa, half-caste, that looked 
into my face at that moment. Moon- 
light trickery—the haze of my cigarette. 
It had gone, and it was a clawing beast 
that whined and spat a few yards below 
me. As I turned my back upon it and 
regarded my bed, draped ghostly with 
the mosquito net, a cold chill suddenly 
gripped me. For out of that hot dark- 
ness came a howl, a dying howl of some- 
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The leopard lift- 
ed his fierce head, 
opened lazy green 
eyes for a second, 
and then sank in- 
to immobility. 
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thing half beast and half human. I 
shivered, as though with fever. Then a 
curse rose to my lips. That damned 
leopard, loose in the garden, was making 
the night hideous. 


ROM that moment, events came to 

me as through the acute conscious- 
ness of a blind man. I had closed the 
shutters of my window. Darkness envel- 
oped me. And following upon that dy- 
ing howl, there ensued deep silence—the 
silence of snow. Then I heard a lazy 
shuffle. So Dwight Dell was awake too. 
His room was next to mine. His shuffle 
reminded me of an elephant moving 
cautiously in the long grass. I almost 
laughed at the simile. But the next mo- 
ment the laugh died away! 

Another sound had followed that shuf- 
fle. The pad-pad of a beast. There was 
a beast in the passage. I could even 
scent it. And the paws moved with the 
swift determination of a beast hunting 
its prey. Velvet paws in the night. In 
three strides I reached the little table in 
my room and groped in a drawer for my 
revolver. The cool feel of it within my 
fingers steadied my nerves. 

T hesitated. At the same time I lis- 
tened. Gently I pushed open the shut- 
ters of my window and glanced down at 
that garden now stark in the moonlight. 
It was empty. I stared, like a mes- 
merized man, seeking those glittering 
orbs that a few moments ago had looked 
up at me. The leopard had gone. 

Even as the lazy shuffle of slippered 
feet mingled with the padding of the 
paws, I realized that it was the leopard 
Ramon that prowled about the ant-rid- 
den hotel. I smiled at my own nervous- 
ness. Nothing to fear from Ramon. 
Nothing to fear from Dwight Dell. Noth- 
ing to fear from— The revolver was 
slipped back into the drawer. Stupidly 
I lit another cigarette and lounged to- 
ward my bed. 

What was that? Heavy breathing and 
a scuffle. My nerves were ragged with 
heat and queer sounds. [I stood tense, 
in a listening attitude. Something was 
happening in the room next to mine. I 
thought I heard a groan, then the thud 
of something soft and heavy. That 
darkness was pregnant with mysterious 
movement. 

Once again I took that revolver in my 
hand. This time, with a sob of fear ex- 
panding within me like a blown soap- 
bubble and ready to explode in a cry, I 
opened the door of my room and peered 
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into the corridor. Darkness. The im- 
penetrable darkness that only a blind 
man could negotiate. Nevertheless I 
stepped into it, walked into it, and hesi- 
tated at the door of Dwight Dell’s room. 
There was again a stifled groan. 

I knocked. No answer. I knocked 
again. As though through the mists of 
sleep came the drowsy voice of the podgy 
vendor of shirt-links. 

“What is it?” 

“You all right, Dell?” 

“Of course I’m all right. 
shouldn’t I be all right ?” 

My fingers had grasped the knob of 
his door. I half turned it, intending to 
enter. Then I thought better of it. I 
would have been a frightening apparition 
for an American business-man—a figure 
in white pajamas gripping a revolver in 
one hand. Not only frightening, but 
absurdly melodramatic. 

“Sorry,” I murmured. “I thought I 
heard a queer noise. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

I drifted back to my room, I felt my- 
self a sheepish figure. The bed and its 
mosquito net yawned at me. I yawned 
back, and tumbled into its filmy forget- 
fulness. In a few minutes I was fast 
asleep. Only once did I awake with a 
start and thrust my hand like a drowning 
man against that enfolding wave of net: 

There had been a thud in the night. 


IGHTMARES are dispersed with the 
dawn. On this morning, nightmare 
became a reality. 

I was awakened by a scared native 
servant who babbled incoherently in 
Swahili. Only after a few seconds’ shak- 
ing of a black body did I gather the 
sense of his Swahili outburst. 

“The leopard is dead—and so is the 
bwana.” 

Natural, I suppose, for the African to 
speak of the beast first and the man 
afterward. His bulging eyes told me 
that he was convinced that ju-ju had 
stalked through that ant-ridden hotel at 
night, leaving a trail of death. Still in 
my pajamas, I hurried after him. 

Ramén da Costa leered at us through 
the blackened face of death. He had 
been strangled. He lay across his own 
desk, with his tongue protruding. I 
noted in the first shock of that discovery 
that his hand gripped the bill of one of 
his guests, the bill of Dwight Dell that 
he was to present that morning. One 
finger seemed to point to an item ridicu- 
lously clear: “Sirops—50 escudos.” And 
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to justify the amount, the empty bottle 
stood on a shelf above his body. 
“How did this happen?” I asked. 
The native servant shook his head. 
“T do not know, bwana. I came into 


the room. This is what I saw.... But 
there is the leopard. You must see the 
leopard, bwana.” 

There was all the awe of witchcraft- 
ridden Africa in his voice and manner as 
he led me into the garden, once again 
sun-baked and dusty in the dawn. 
There, lying in the spot where I had 
glimpsed it from my window in the 
moonlit darkness, the leopard lay— 
strangled. Its fangs were bared in a 
similar leer to that of its master. Beast 
and man had a strange dreadful likeness 
in death. 

Instinctively I gazed up toward the 
hotel. My own shuttered window was 
immediately above. Next to it was the 
open bedroom window of Dwight Dell. 
I was about to. call out to him, but 
thought better of it. That dead leopard 
at my feet and the dead man inside in- 
stinctively made me whisper. 

“Go bring the Commissar of Police,” 
I ordered the native boy. 

He scuttled from that garden with 
cheerful alacrity. 

I went back into the little office. The 
horrible scene had shaken me. Mechan- 
ically I reached out a hand for a bottle 
of whisky that stood on a shelf. I 
poured myself out a stiff dose and drank 
it in one gulp. Then I swung round 
nervously to gaze once again upon that 
blackened face. The features were rigid 
with terror. Although the tongue stuck 
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out, derisively, the whole face might 
have been a nightmare bronze mask 
sculptured by an artist who had glimpsed 
terror and caught it static. 

I was lighting a cigarette, when a 
movement in that room of death caused 
me to stand transfixed. The door was 
slowly opening. A gloved hand ap- 
peared, and the next moment the face of 
Dwight Dell came into view. 


*“~NOOD heavens! What does this 

mean?” the man who sold shirt- 
links stammered at the sight of that 
body lying across the desk. 

But I did not reply immediately, for 
I was staring blankly at his lack-luster 
face. This was Dwight Dell, and yet 
not Dwight Dell. For a few seconds I 
was puzzled. Then I realized what had 
happened. He was without his tinted 
spectacles. 

“Da Costa has been strangled,” I said 
slowly. 

At the same time I felt tongue-tied. 
This man was a stranger to me. I was 
gazing into blue eyes that were an acute 
contrast to the mild expression of his 
face—steely blue eyes. Their gaze 
rested for a moment upon the body of 
the half-caste, and I saw a swift gleam 
of hatred cross them. The eyes of the 
leopard had shone like that last night. 

“Where is the leopard?” asked Dwight 
Dell quietly. 

“Also strangled.” 

He lifted his head. A gloved hand 
went instinctively to stroke his baldness. 
But the face winced with pain. The 
gloved hand fell away. 

“Queer,” he said. 

“Very queer.” 

“That we should have talked of lycan- 
thropy—and then this.” 

He nodded gravely at the figure 
lying athwart the desk. 

“Very queer,” I repeated. 

“Do you believe that the man died 
while the leopard was being strangled?” 
he asked. 

I shook my head. 

“T know that they were strangled 
separately—by the same hands,” I said 
slowly. At the same time I gave him a 
pair of tinted spectacles. “I found these 
on the desk a few moments ago. Better 
wear them. The Commissar of Police 
will be here soon.” 

He took them and slipped them easily 
across those steely blue eyes. His podgy 
face resumed its blank expression. 

“Thank you,” he said simply. 
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Everything went according to plan— 
Portuguese plan. 

The Commissar of Police and his two 
assistants had filled that little office. 
With a callous disregard for the body on 
the desk, they had helped themselves 
liberally to liquor, smoked innumerable 
cigarettes and questioned the servants 
until these natives were almost hysterical 
with terror. One had fled promptly into 
the bush, and the police were mildly dis- 
cussing the futility of hunting him. 

I had stayed in that room for exactly 
five minutes. Then the atmosphere be- 
came unbearable. I had watched Dwight 
Dell gaze curiously at the bill which Da 
Costa had compiled before he was 
strangled, and I had stood amazed while 
the American placidly counted out a 
number of notes with his gloved hands 
and placed them on the table against the 
starkly dead hand. 

“One must pay one’s debts, even to 
the dead,” he said, with all the gravity 
of an American business-man. 

“You are leaving, then, 
asked the Commissar of Police. 

“By the freighter that sails this eye- 
ning,” replied Dwight Dell. “There is 
no need for me to stay, I suppose?” 

“None at all, senhor,”’ replied the 
Commissar, politely pocketing the notes 
with which the American had paid his 
hotel bill. “You slept soundly and 
heard nothing in the night?” 

“T never slept better in my life,” mur- 
mured the American. “And now, if you 
will excuse me, J’ll pack.” 


senhor ?” 


* AND it is perfectly true, I never did 
sleep sounder in my life—after two 
o’clock,”” murmured Dwight Dell to me 
as we sat in the cabin of the freighter 
anchored off Mozarnbique. The last 
batch of cargo was being hauled aboard, 
and the strange conversation was synco- 
pated by the rattle of the winches. 

“Why did you kill Da Costa?” I asked 
him bluntly. 

Behind those tinted glasses his eyes 
regarded me shrewdly. 

“Why didn’t you tell the police that I 
had murdered Da Costa?” he countered. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“T really can’t tell you. I had no love 
for Da Costa. I confess that I hated 
him—and his damned leopard.” 

A smile curled Dwight Dell’s lips. 

“That is nothing to the insensate ha- 
tred with which I confronted Da Costa 
last night, his final night on this earth,” 
he said quietly. “I have been searching 
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six years for that man. At last I found 
him, and he paid the penalty for the 
wrong he had done to a woman.” 

“Who was she?” 

“My daughter,” he said simply. “Ann 
met Da Costa in the midst of that pea- 
nut picnic which in New York we call 
Coney Island. Da Costa was in a side- 
show. He and his leopard performed 
before a crowd at ten cents a head. 
Those half-castes are good-looking in 
their early youth. He appealed to Ann. 
She ran away with him. That was the 
end.” 

_ There was a warning hoot of the ship’s 


siren. 

“I shall have to be getting ashore,” I 
murmured. 

But he had not heard. 


‘| KNOW my story is the sort that 
newspaper men throw aside every 
day as being too commonplace. But then 
it is the commonplace that often changes 
into the high-sounding fury of Greek 
tragedy. Ann’s mother died. And some- 
thing died in me. I only wanted to 
avenge myself on that cursed half-caste. 
Hatred kept me alive. Selling cuff-but- 
tons was merely the means to the end. 

“JT heard occasionally of the travels of 
the man, the woman and the leopard. 
They drifted from show to show, fol- 
lowed the trek of circuses, displayed 
themselves before the gaping mobs in 
cities and villages. And I heard that 
Ann was treated worse than the leopard. 
She was starved, beaten, and finally 
abandoned. I found her dying at the 
back of a hurdy-gurdy on Coney Island 
—a few yards from where her romance 
had started. I was too late to save her. 

“Then back to the selling of cuff-but- 
tons. I prospered. But all the time I 
paid for information, press-clippings, ref- 
erences, gossip—anything that concerned 
a man and his leopard. You spoke to 
me about lycanthropy on the first day 
IT arrived here. I knew all there was to 
be known about the subject. I had 
studied it because it gave me the idea 
of murder. I came to Mozambique as 
soon as I heard that Da Costa and his 
leopard had settled here.” 

“He didn’t recognize you?” 

“No; he had never seen me before.” 

“But the name—Dwight Dell?” 

“That is not my name.” 

I stared at the strange figure with the 
gloved hands and tinted spectacles. 
“You walked into Da Costa’s office 
last night and strangled him?” I said. 
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He nodded. 

“T took off my spectacles. I began to 
talk. And when he looked into my eyes, 
he realized that he had to die. He was 
about to call out. But my hands were 
at his throat, and the cry was stifled. 
Only the leopard, the roaming leopard, 
heard. It flung itself against the door 
in a vain effort to rescue its master. But 
it could not get in.” 

“T heard it,” I said. 

“But in order to make the murder 
seem one of black magic, of African 
lycanthropy, I had to kill the leopard. 
I let the beast into the house. It went 
straight for its master, licked his hand, 
and then padded toward my room with 
murder shining in its eyes. I let it enter 
my room. For there was murder in m 
eyes too. I was determined to kill this 
beast that had looked on at the degrada- 
tion of my daughter. It leaped at me. 
I caught it by the throat—” 

“And you actually strangled the 
beast!” I gasped, amazed. 

Once again he nodded. 

“When it was dead, I carried it to the 
window and flung the body back into 
the garden. My revenge was complete.” 

I stared with new respect at this 
podgy little man who claimed to have 
strangled a leopard. I admit that it 
had been done before in Africa, but only 
by famous and intrepid big-game hunt- 
ers. Jimmy Sutherland had once stran- 
gled a leopard in Kenya. But this was 
surely the first time that a man whose 
business was selling shirt-links had per- 
formed such a feat. 


“Ee ship’s siren sounded two warning 
haots 


“T would like to shake hands with 
you,” I said, impulsively holding out 
my own. 

His own gloved hand stretched out, 
and was quickly withdrawn. 

“You must excuse me,” he apologized. 
“The leopard—” 

I gazed fascinated as, for the first 
time, he began slowly to draw from his 
hands those gloves. I saw two hands 
lacerated from the claws of the leopard. 
But I realized at that same instant why 
his hands were always gloved. 

They possessed short, stumpy fingers, 
below thick wrists and hands of tre- 
mendous power. They were the hands 
of a strangler. 

I left the cabin abruptly, and descend- 
ed over the side of the ship into a wait- 
ing dhow.... I never saw hit again. 





spent many of his routine business 

hours was perched like an eagle’s 
nest high over the great main apartment 
of the Dyne Robot Factory. A vertical 
lift-shaft ran up to it from the lower floor 
level ; and there was access to the cubby 
from the roof also—a slanting inclined 
stairway across the fifty-foot upper space 
to a swinging roof-door giving onto the 
upper landing-stage where freight-aéros 
shipped the Dyne Robots to their far- 
flung destinations throughout Anglo- 
America. 

But Robert Dyne was not in his cubby 
this June afternoon of 2033. He was on 
the lower floor, busy and harassed. From 
the cubby his towering figure with its 
shock of gray-white hair could be seen 
as he moved among his human work- 
men or stood scrutinizing with chilled 
professional eye the clanking metal ro- 
bots fashioned in grotesque human form. 
A hundred or more robots were aiding 
the scores of human mechanics. Moving 
belts carried the factory product about 
the room from one group to another. 
The place was a clanking, clattering hive 
of activity. 

Gruesome necromancy to one not used 
to the sight of it, this swift fashioning in 
metal of a thing so nearly human! A 
single metal part—a metal torso lying 
inert on the belt at the start of the two- 
hour journey around the building. A 
head bolted into position. An arm added 
here; a leg a little farther on. A weird 
metal man, swiftly reversing nature, so 
that the body became progressively not 
more deformed but less, until at the end 
it was made whole and laid inert in the 
row of externally finished products, wait- 
ing to be vitalized—to have its electronic 
energizers installed, the vastly intricate 
_machinery of its internals connected, so 
that at last it was almost a human, la- 
beled and tagged with the Dyne imprint 
and guarantee.- And worth variously 
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from ten-hundred- to ten-thousand-dol- 
lar-standards. 

The testing-ground to the north of the 
large factory structure held always a 
hundred or more of the newly vitalized 
robots, with a group of human mechani- 
cians carefully gauging their reflexes, 
putting them to every test for which they 
were guaranteed as products of Dyne 
manufacture. The radio-controls held 
by the men seated at small tables along 
the edge of the testing-ground snapped 
and hissed with orders. The huge clank- 
ing mechanical things slowly responded. 
And when the remote controls were lifted, 
still the metal men obeyed a word—or 
gesture. Or again, they even did their 
designated tasks unguided. Metal things, 
which, as the world-wide Dyne adver- 
tisements claimed, were in effect human, 
all but the soul! 

This Dyne factory, largest of its kind 
in the world—located in the northern 
suburbs of Great New York—specialized 
in domestic servants. A million were 
giving satisfactory service throughout 
Anglo-America—everywhere that Eng- 
lish, to which the reflexes were attuned, 
was spoken. Satisfactory service—until 
a month before this June day. 

The harassed factory-owner strode 
about the roaring, clanking scene. He 
went outside; his tall figure, in the black- 
and-white shirt edged with white, stood 
motionless as he watched these metal 
things which his genius had created. 
Nothing wrong here. 

Then he went to the smaller enclosure 
where the final testing was in progress. 
The testing for criminality! The small, 
grave-faced group of human workmen 
tensed as they saw their chief arrive. 
One by one the robots were turned 
loose into the stage-setting of a room 
which simulated conditions of their com- 
ing existence. Every manner of tempta- 
tion was skillfully offered them, and their 
reactions checked and tabulated. Noth- 
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ing wrong here. One by one they were 
tagged with the final Dyne imprint, and 
passed back into the stock-room, where 
the order-checkers would select them in 
groups to be shipped away. 

Nothing wrong? To Robert Dyne it 
seemed incredible that another day could 
pass without his locating the source of 
the trouble. For a month now, his prod- 
ucts had not been giving satisfactory 
service. Dyne robots were committing 
crimes! Petty crimes mostly—thievery, 
truancy. But a week ago there had been 
a case of arson, proved to have been com- 
mitted by a Dyne robot which for two 
years had given good service in the home 
of a San Francisco official. Abruptly the 
robot had gone awry and had burned 
valuable property. It was adequately 
insured, but that did not alter the facts. 

The Dyne robots were a menace. Sales 
began falling off. The Federal Govern- 
ment now had taken notice of the condi- 
tion. Dyne had a month to correct the 
trouble, or his factory would be closed. 
Ruin! 

And now by the fading light of the set- 
ting sun, he stood watching. 

“Seem to act all right,” one of the 
workmen said. “Chief—” 

“No shipments tonight,” Dyne sudden- 
ly exploded. “I can’t devitalize all the 
millions in use! I would if I could—but 
what I’ve sold isn’t mine. No more from 
this factory—today or any other day—” 

“But Chief—” Joc Vaine, general man- 
ager of the industry, put his hand on 
Dyne’s arm. “See here—you can’t do 
that. It’s chaos for all our dependent 
markets. Business ruin for them.” 

He was a small man, this Joc Vaine, 
with a thin, narrow face and keen eyes, 
and an excitable manner. 

“Can’t do it, Chief! I tell you we’ve 
got to find the trouble, but ship as usual. 
Chaos—and throw fifty thousand depend- 
ents out of work if we step shipments! 
You can’t—” 





Dyne 
towered over the small subordinate. 


“But I can, because I have.” 


“Suppose a murder comes, Vaine! This 
fellow here, for instance—” He swung 
on a metal giant. “Suppose this fellow 
some day develops the reaction to kill 
some one?” 

Like the ancient monster of Franken- 
stein, conceived in the fancy of a writer 
back when robots were a scientific im- 
possibility! Frankenstein’s monster had 
murdered his master. 

Robert Dyne shuddered. 

“T tell you, Vaine—no more shipments. 
We've ceased business until this trouble 
is found.” 

Their voices went on. Not only theirs, 
but everywhere about the factory, hu- 
man voices were murmuring of the dis- 
aster. And up in Dyne’s glassite cubby, 
where all the interior of the great work- 
shop was visible, the same problem was 
under discussion. John Dyne, the bil- 
lionaire’s son, sat at his father’s desk. 
The girl beside him—slim in her black 
and white vertically striped trousers and 
wide flowing silk shirt—sat with anxious, 
tense face, listening to him, The peak 
of her black hair grew fashionably low 
at the center of her forehead. It was 
short, unruly, curly hair; its curls occa- 
sionally fell toward her eyes, so that she 
tossed them back with a swift birdlike 
gesture of her head. 


EHIND her and John stood the me- 
chanical family robot—a seven-foot 
figure of gray alumite. It stood inert, 
a monstrous metal statue, travesty of a 
man. The oval face was ridged and hewn 
into an expression benign and trusting— 
frozen there, never-changing. The round 
lens-eyes were deep-set, glowing with in- 
terior light as it stared unblinking. Its 
label was “Mekko.” It was the highest 
type of the Dyne robots, and most costly. 
John and the girl Aural did not heed 
it. He was saying vehemently: 
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“The police searchers sheuld have 
been brought into this sooner. I know 
cursed. well there’s some human criminal 
back of all this. Aural, listen! Some- 
body wha wants to harm us—” 

“Not so loud,” the girl cautioned. 
They stared down through the glassite 
walls of the cubby. And as though he 
had been listening with a microphone 
detector, a man suddenly appeared from 
down near the foot of the lift-shaft. 
He moved away, out onto the crowded, 
busy floor. 

“Georg Yates!” Aural gasped. 

Yates was the chief mechanic in Rob- 
ert Dyne’s personal employ—a stalwart, 
black: haired fellow about John’s age. 

“Aural, that cheat was spying on us.” 


HE towering figure of Robert Dyne 

appeared on the lower floor. He en- 
countered Georg Yates. From the over- 
head cubby the little group peered down. 
Yates was violently protesting at Dyne’s 
accusations. 

But the voices were only partially 
audible. John said: 

“Mekko—you listen.” 

The robot’s listening ears came out like 
distended cups. The tiny diaphragms 
within them visibly glowed. Microphonic 
ears, mechanically bringing up the sound- 
waves into complete audibility. This 
mechanism, labeled Mekko and priced 
at ten-thousand-dollar-standards, could 
do many things impossible to a human. 

From the robot’s mouth came the 
magnified sounds from the lower floor. 
The elder Dyne was calling Yates dis- 
honest, and was discharging him. The 
altercation was over in a moment. Joc 
Vaine stood in the group. The little 
superintendent seemed once to inter- 
cede, but Dyne silenced him with a thun- 
dering voice. Then Yates walked away 
with a parting angry shout: 

“You have no proof. You're a liar.” 

He disappeared, shoving his way 
through the awed and silent onlookers. 
... Aural said suddenly: “Hear the 
limp in Sleek’s motor. He’s landing on 
the roof-stage.” 

John Dyne and Aural were waiting 
here for Sleek Adam. He had been a 
youthful friend of John’s, they had 
cubbied together in the Government ed- 
ucational training-camps. When the 
criminal tendencies of the Dyne robots 
became a real menace, John had insisted 
that his father call in the Government 
police. But nevertheless John had little 
confidence in the routine policé search- 
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squads. They were werking on the case 
now. A dozen men were very likely in- 
visibly here in the factory. But John 
had more confidence in himself and in 
Sleek. Yeung Adam was now in the 
under-cover Federal service. Nearly all 
his activity concerned international 
crimes. At John’s request, Sleek’s su- 
periors had released him to work on the 
Dyne affair. 

John felt Aural’s hand on his arm. 
He was betrothed to this Aural Granet; 
the Government eugenic inspection was 
passed; they were to be married in a 
month.... Aural said tensely: 

“Before he comes, John—something I 
want to tell you. I had a hint—some- 
thing mysterious from Janna—” 

“That girl governess to Joc Vaine’s 
children? About this robot trouble?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” Aural’s voice 
was suddenly agitated. “I just thought 
of it. She said yesterday—just a chance 
remark—just what one girl would say 
to another when she’s frightened—and 
I just realized, Georg Yates made love 
to Janna once, and she refused him. He 
threatened her, she once told me. And 
I—but of course it’s nothing—” 

Irritating, this feminine method of in- 
directness ! 

“Say what you mean,” John interrupt- 
ed, rather impatiently. 

But what Janna Frane had said to 
Aural was not revealed. The roof door 
overhead burst aside, and Sleek Adam 
came down the incline. He was a small 
wiry fellow in his early twenties. 

“Well, Sleek! You got here.” 

“Afternoon, John! Hello, Aural— 
glad to see you.” 


LEEK shook hands briskly. He was 

a full head shorter than Soa Dyne. 
Both men were dressed in the universal 
afternoon fashion for both sexes—black 
and white. But John’s garments were 
of silk and cotton fabric, and his blond 
hair was free of covering. Sleek wore 
soiled black-and-white leather trousers, 
a jumper of leather which once had been 
white but now was nearer black from 
motor-oil, grease and gas-exhaust. His 
jumper was loose, exposing an inner 
shirt equally smudged, and revealing his 
belt and side-stays upon which hung a 
multiplicity of tiny weapons and scien- 
tific equipment. 

He tossed his leather hood to the 
desk. His hair was a brick-red, incon- 
gruously smoothed and plastered with 
pomade, meticulously correct when uit 
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the rest of him was disheveled. His 
hand went instinctiyely to his hair to 
verify its correctness as he tossed aside 
the leather hood—a boyhood peculiarity 
which had originated his sobriquet of 
Sleek. 

He sat on the desk, swinging his feet. 
“Anything new? You are on this too, 
Aural? That’s good—a woman’s wit.” 


H® was grinning. He seemed set 
with springs, this wiry little fellow 
—alert, quick and lithe as a panther in 
all his movements. 

“Father just discharged Yates,” John 
volunteered. ‘Quite an altercation—I 
hope we've seen the last of that fellow.” 

Sleek’s grin faded. All his attention 
suddenly came to his companions. “Hope 
so.... Aural, what’s the matter with 
you?” 

It startled her. “I—why—why—” 

“She had just started to tell me,” 
John began, but Sleek checked him. 

“You don’t know anything. You 
haven’t anything new on your face. 
But Aural has. What’s the matter with 
you, girl?” 

“About Janna Frane—” Aural said re- 
luctantly. 

A buzzer on the desk sounded ; a wave- 
sorter’s voice came: 

“Call for Aural Graneé. Urgent, 
please.” 

The desk grid was glowing with an 
image—the face of a pretty girl, framed 
with tumbled black hair. It was Janna 
Frane. A portion of the room behind 
her was visible, with one of Joc Vaine’s 
pees children playing with toys on the 

oor. 

“Aural—Aural, dear—” The govern- 
ess’ voice was agitated, and there was 
stark fear on her pale face and in her 
dark eyes. 

Aural sprang to the sender. 
Janna, what is it?” 

“Aural, I’m alone in the house here. 
Only the children—and I—I’m fright- 
ened. The—the playroom door here got 
sealed—I don’t know how—” 

Alone in the house, and sealed with the 
year-old twins in the playroom. One 


“Yes, 


may not be on the brink of death and 


go unwarned. A natural, inevitable in- 
stinct, and the governess had it now. 

“Aural—send help—” 

She got no further. She screamed, and 
turned aside. The transmitted scream 
split the silence of Robert Dyne’s cubby, 
ten miles from the home of Joc Vaine. 
Fhe image blurred a trifle as the wave- 





The towering robot leaped upon the 
crouching girl, the knife-blade of its 
hand stabbing! 


sorter, alarmed by the scream, flung a 
connection to the Emergency Investiga- 
tors. A dozen searching eyes were on 
the tragic scene in the playroom of 
Vaine’s home. 

The face of the governess dropped 
away. The length and half the width of 
the room was visible. The two Vaine 
infants were playing on the floor, build- 
ing toys with bits of metal. They were 
staring up now to where the family robot 
had appeared from behind a drapery. 

“Help! Colly, you, you horrible thing! 
Go away—get back! Stand back, I tell 
you!” 

Janna’s voice sounded clear. Fighting 
for her life! An anguish of horror was 
in her voice and in every line of her 
figure as she crouched on the floor be- 
fore the children. 

But the giant metal thing did not obey. 
It came clanking forward on jointed 
swinging legs. In its outstretched joint- 
ed hand, the knife-blade finger had slid 
out. 

An instant of breathless horror... . 
The towering robot stopped, wavered un- 
certainly, then leaped and pounced upon 
the crouching girl, with the knife-blade 
of its hand stabbing into her breast! 


CHAPTER II 
Rosot DERANGED 


OHN DYNE, Sleek and Aural—and 
Mekko still with them—were almost 
the first to reach Vaine’s house. They 

had rushed to the roof, ignoring the tur- 
moil into which the factory was thrown 
a moment later by the police wide-cast 
alarm, and the general call for Joc Vaine. 
He was on the factory floor at the time; 
with Robert Dyne he ran for his air-car. 
But John and the others were ahead 
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of them. Within a few minutes Sleek’s 
little car dropped into the main viaduct 
leading south toward where the great 
metal ramparts of the city, terraced and 
spired, reared like a mountain range into 
the sky.: It was dark now. The towers 
threw monstrous slanting night-shadows 
upon the city roof. At a fair hundred 
miles an hour, Sleek’s car skillfully 
threaded the viaduct traffic, spun around 
a banked curve and drew up at the lat- 
ticed gates of Vaine’s house. 

The rambling, three-terraced structure 
was perched on its metal platform well 
back from the viaduct. Soil laid here 
gave a garden, luxuriant with vivid flow- 
ers this June evening. Upon the balcony- 
like terraces of the house, flowers and 
shrubs were profuse against the latticed 
window-ovals. A peaceful-looking house 
characteristic of the semi-wealthy in this 
residential section. 


Bu tragedy was here. Gray-coated 
officers stood at the illumined portal. 
The side landing-platform held half a 
dozen throbbing aéros; a white hospital 
car winged down and landed with a 
thump, precariously, among the shrubs of 
one of the terraces. 

Sleek’s glowing insignia, which he 
flashed from under.his jumper, gave his 
party instant admittance. 

“Dead?” he demanded. “Is she dead ?” 

“Damn, yes,” said the man at the door. 
“She’s dead as a burned-out coil. God, 
these robots, when they go wrong—” He 
sent a shuddering look at the impassive- 
faced Mekko, which stood obediently 
behind John. “You taking that thing in 
with you?” 

“Yes,” said Sleek briefly. 

They passed into the dim foyer. Foot- 
steps were tramping inside. A child, up 
the incline on the second level, was wail- 
ing dismally. John said: “You wait up 
there, Aural.” It. would keep her out of 
the playroom. 

Outside, other cars were lurching up; 
other men tramped into the house. From 
the side upper terrace a newscaster al- 
ready here, was sending out his blaring 
wide-cast call: a Dyne robot had just 
murdered a human. It sent a shudder 
puough John Dyne. This was the end. 
The factory would be closed now, of 
course, by Government order. And he 
thought how his father must feel, to have 
built a thing which murdered a human. 

Mekko suddenly brushed him—just a 
chance contact, but it shot an instinctive 
fear ‘through John. What nonsense! 

EN 
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Mekko had been his daily companien 
for years— 

The playroom was dim with a pole 
tube-light. Aural had gone with the 
children to the adjacent apartment. 
The girl Janna lay where she had fallen. 
Men were bending over her: a physician, 
and police officers. But it was too late. 

They had made no move te save her; 
no need to rush her to the near-by Gov- 
ernment laboratories where emergency 
“deaths” were sometimes revived. This 
was real death, from which there was no 
returning. The widening crimson pool 
under the girl’s pale shoulders and head 
told even the inexperienced young Dyne 
that her spirit had gone. The murderer 
robot lay inert on its back across the 
room. Diabolical thing of glistening 
metal! Its unlighted eye-grids stared 
blankly upward. The frozen smile on its 
rigid face was gruesome. The chest 
fuse-box was open, where some one had 
snatched out the central disk to dis- 
connect it. 

One of the officials moved suddenly. 
“Say, you—however you got in here— 
order that cursed thing away.” 

Mekko was standing over the fallen 
robot. 

“Back!” ordered John Dyne. “Mekko! 
Over there by the wall. Stand quiet—” 

The robot obediently moved away. 
Other men came into the room. Sleek 
took no part; he drew John to one side, 
and they stood watching. Record-im- 
ages were being made. Print- and scent- 
detectors were in use. 


LEEK gripped at a passing man. 
“What happened?” he asked. 

“Door-slide was sealed. We melted in. 
The girl—she was weltering as you see 
her. The children—thank God for that! 
—weren’t hurt. The cursed robot put up 
no fight at all. I pulled out the central 
fuse.” He had the circular disk in his 
hand. “The thing fell—there where it 
is now. They'll be examining it pres- 
ently. A bad day for the Dynes—” 

“Tm John Dyne,” said the young man 
suddenly. 

“Oh, you are?” The officer’s gaze 
held respect for the Dyne millions, but 
also a vague animosity. “Your father—” 

“He’s coming here with Mr. Vaine. I 
know, whatever thr:7 can do—” 

John was floundering. 

“Shut up,” said Sleek. “Don’t apolo- 
gize.” 

The confusion in the room went on. 
Remote. human control was mentioned. 
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John heard himself speaking up 
quietly: “So far as we know, that could 
only be done from a distance of less than 
a mile. Who could have had control of 
it? Only a member of the household. 
There are only two adults living in this 
house—Janna Frane, and Mr. Vaine 
himself. It could have had no remote 
control—it must have gone wrong spon- 
taneously.” 

John’s sense of honesty made him say 
it, for he was convinced it was true. 
But Sleek had no such emotion. He 
pulled at Dyne. “Shut up, you.... 
Mr. Dyne and Vaine are coming—” 

The official demanded: “Where was 
Vaine at the murder-time ?” 

“In the Dyne factory—ten miles from 
here.” 

“Shut up,” insisted Sleek. And he 
added, more softly: “You’re no police 
tracker, John. Keep out of this. That 
fellow Yates, for instance—he knew 
Janna. He often came here visiting— 
he has been in contact with this robot. 
How can you say—” 

An outside call buzzed into the room. 
Yates already had been apprehended. 
His aéro, with him alone in it, had been, 
at the time of the murder, passing with- 
in a mile of the Vaine home, at a scant 
thousand-foot altitude. The police had 
blocked his power and brought him 
down. He. would be here presently. 

Then Vaine and Robert Dyne arrived. 
Vaine rushed to the adjoining room, 
found his children safe with Aural and 
two nurses who had arrived; then Vaine 
came into the playroom. ... John was 
proud of his father. The elder Dyne 
towered over most of the men in the 
room. He offered no excuse. This Dyne- 
made mechanism had committed the su- 
preme crime. Whatever was wrong with 
it, Dyne now was determined to discover. 
His dignity swayed the officials. John 
could see that there was nothing but 
respect for him. 

“Here is the fuse-disk, Mr. Dyne. You 
want to vitalize the robot now?” 

“Yes, now!” Dyne, with Vaine at 
his elbow, knelt over the fallen robot. 
John saw that his father’s fingers were 
trembling. A sudden hush fell on the 
room as Dyne plugged the disk into the 
box-aperture of the metal chest. 


a eee interior current hissed faintly 
as current circulated. The electronic 
“blood-stream” of this inert murderous 
mechanism, revivifying it! The jointed 
tubes of its legs stirred, twitched. «Light 





In the silence the 


came into its eyes. 
rasp of its quivering fingers sounded as 
they convulsively scratched at the floor. 

“Sit up!” Robert Dyne commanded 


tensely. “I am your master. I order 
you to sit up.” 

The mechanism seemed in working or- 
der. It moved. Its torso came erect; 


it sat with arms bracing behind it. 


ANP then the thing suddenly tried to 
regain its feet. Abruptly the horri- 
fied John saw that his father was strug- 
gling with it. Then a dozen men leaped 
upon the lunging metal giant. Its flail- 
ing arms swept them back. John and 
Sleek were in the mélée. A brief, hor- 
rible combat. ... John found himself 
clutching a metal arm; it lifted him 
bodily from the floor, swung him with its 
mechanical power as though he were a 
child. Sleek was clawing at the bulging 
chest, fumbling for the central fuse. 
He pulled it. The mechanism wavered, 
went crashing down with a dozen scram- 
bling men on top of it... . One was 
underneath; he lay insensible as they 
pried the weight of the thing from him. 

“Enough!” shouted the police chief. 
“You can’t risk that again, Mr. Dyne.... 
Mellon, get that man to the hospital.” 

Joc Vaine was at the head of the mo- 
tionless robot. He panted: “Smash it— 
no chance like that again. I’ll—smash 
it now.” 

He had the back slide of the head open. 
His hand was reaching in; another in- 
stant, and he would have ripped out the 
coils and the memory-scrolls, demolish- 
ing them. 

John jumped at Vaine: “Stop! Don’t 
do that!” 

Vaine desisted. “I thought—better 
smash it.” The superintendent was 
breathless. Blood was on his face where 
the: .robot’s: flailing -hand -had_ clipped 





“Police Headquarters 25, please. In 


arush!... The girl was taken.... 
Yes, a general alarm.” 


him in the struggle. “Too great a 
chance—Mr. Dyne, I think we had bet- 
ter—” 

“No!” roared Dyne. “Get that head 
opened carefully! No chance of danger, 
you fool; with the fuse-disk out! The 
human orders it received which caused 
its past actions will be engraven on the 
memory-scroll if we can get it out un- 
blurred. You know that! It can be 
done—” 

He and Vaine were in a moment work- 
ing at the head. John’s attention was 
distracted. Sleek jerked at him. 

“Come here.” 

Sleek had pushed Mekko back into a 
corner of the room. No one else heeded 
them—the police officials were all watch- 
ing Dyne and Vaine. One of the robot’s 
ear-disks was glowing. Aural’s micro- 
phonic voice sounded softly—from the 
adjoining room, through Mekko, she was 
trying to talk to John. 

Again the playroom went into con- 
fusion. More of the police had arrived, 
bringing the captured Georg Yates. They 
flung him into the center of the room, 
pounding him with questions. 


CHAPTER III 
Tue HippEn CLUE 


EMOTE control,” said the police 

chief, “That’s how he did it, if 
he did it. ... Stand back, all of you. 
Tl have this out of him now.” 

Georg Yates climbed to his feet from 
where they had flung him. The tube- 
light gleamed on his disheveled hair and 
pale face, and painted the tense figures 
of the men who stood in a crescent 
around the police chief and his prisoner. 

“Yates, you were within a mile of this 
house ‘when Colly, the robot, committed 
murder. You knew Colly? You have 
been here before, many times?” 
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“Yes, I have.” 

“And you proposed union with Janna 
Frane, and she rejected you?” 

Yates was recovering his poise. 
“That’s known to several people.” 

“A motive,” said the official. “And you 
have still another motive—animosity to- 
ward Mr. Dyne. To harm him—close 
his factory—ruin his business—” 

“T wish I could!” Yates muttered. “I 
tell you—all of you—I had nothing to 
do with this. How could I know that 
Janna was here alone with the robot?” 

“Instruments in your aéro—” 

“T had none. Ask these men. They 
searched me and my car.” 

Joc Vaine came forward. “Remote 
control demands special radio-sending 
equipment. Was any found on him?” 

Nothing of the sort had been found on 
him, quite evidently. 

“T won’t hold you,” said the police 
chief abruptly. “You are released in 
your own custody. With a shadow—you 
don’t object to that, do you?” 

“As you please,” said Yates sourly. 


HE shadow was here in the room. 

At the chief’s order, one of his men 
who lurked here invisible, abruptly ma- 
terialized. He stood near the door, en- 
veloped in his glowing-hooded cloak. 

“Franks, stay with this man.” 

The under-sight man nodded. 
cloak glowed a little brighter, then faded. 
His figure for an instant was a wraith— 
then gone. The space where he stood 
seemed empty. 

John Dyne whispered to Sleek : “Why, 
if he knows he’s got a shadow, he can 
drop it off easily.” 

“That’s what they want to find out,” 
Sleek returned. ‘See if he will shake 
loose this shadow. If he does, and 
thinks himself alone, the other shadows 
who will be after him might learn some- 
thing.” 

“Get along, Yates,” the chief com- 


manded. “When we want you, we'll 
bring you.” 

“Tm obliged,” Yates said sardonical- 
y. 


He strode from the room. Vaine and 
Dyne were at the fallen robot’s head. 
The disk of the memory-scroll came out 
finally, and Dyne and Vaine departed 
with it for the factory laboratories. 

The official investigation of the room 
was again in progress. Mekko was still 
standing with John and Sleek. . . 
Aural’s voice sounded: “John—Jobn 
Come here!” stig! 


His . 
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No one heeded them as they left 
the room. Aural was in a room across 
the padded corridor. She moved away 
from Vaine’s two children and the two 
hospital nurses. 

“T think I have a clue—wanted you 
to come with me, secretly.” 


AE are we going?” Sleek de- 
manded, as she led them along the 
dim corridor. “You want Mekko with us? 
The damned thing makes so much noise. 
Shut it up.” 

“Quiet, Mekko,” 
“Walk softly.” 

They had pasSed from the padding of 
the corridor, through a door and onto 
a balcony close against the side of the 
building. On the metal balcony floor 
Mekko’s feet were clanging; but now its 
foot-pads came out, and it stalked with 
noiseless tread. This was the rear of the 
house; a momentary seclusion was here, 
for it seemed that most of the turmoil 
was in front. 

Aural whispered: “What I started to 
tell you, John—Janna hinted that she 
knew something—some mystery. How 
much of it she understood or guessed, I 
don’t know.” 

“And she was killed,” Sleek mur- 
mured, “because of what she knew, or 
guessed. That’s obvious. A clue, Au- 
ral?” 

“She told me she had a little sanctuary 
where she often sat alone. She hinted of 
a diary there—” 

They had come to the head of a de- 
scending incline. Sleek gripped the girl. 


John cautioned. 


“Diary? If only we can find it! Get 
a clue—follow it on our own line! The 
devil with this official turmoil! They 


turn search-beams on everything they 
” 


The incline terminated at the mid- 
level terrace garden behind the house. 
It was dark here, with only dim starlight 
filtering through the foliage. Sleek add- 
ed in a whisper: 

“Can’t maintain seclusion here very 
long. Hurry, Aural.” 

Were they already spied upon? 
Sleek’s vibration-detector was in his 
hand. It seemed that no one was elec- 
trically watching. 

John Dyne issued orders to the robot. 
Mekko was microphonically listening, 
and with eye-beams swinging from in- 
fra-red to ultra-violet, striving to pick 
up any eavesdropping interference. 

John had snatched up an article of 
Janna’s clothing. He handed it ‘now to 
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Mekko. “Search! Find something like 
that!” The scent-detectors of the robot’s 
finger-tips followed the trail of the dead 
governess, who had so frequently been 
in this room, here and there, back and 
forth; finally those finger-tips turned 
over a small stone, and a thin metal- 
capped book was revealed. 

Sleek pounced upon it. ‘Good enough, 
Mekko! You're best of your kind, that’s 
evident.” 

Sleek’s own scent-detector had proven 
less delicate than the finger-equipment 
of Dyne’s robot. He snapped the little 
instrument back to his belt. 

“Let’s get out of here. Nothing else 
here, Aural? Or do you think—’ 

“It was all she mentioned,” Aural an- 
swered. “Can’t we read now—” 

But the book’s pages were blank. 

“Invisible vibrator ink,” murmured 
John. 

Quite evidently it was. Janna had 
been afraid to record her suspicions open- 
ly. Sleek tried the fumes of his chlorine 
gas-gun upon the pages, but still they 
yielded nothing. 

“Come on,” Sleek said. “I can make 
this visible in my laboratory.” 

With the diary in his pocket, Sleek 
hurried them away. A news-gatherer’s 
actinic image-beam struck down into the 
flowery retreat just after they left it. 

Sleek chuckled. 

“A little late with your images, my 
friends. You should have been a minute 
quicker—you’d have had something to 
project.” 


CHAPTER IV 
In THE PappED LABORATORY 


LEEK’S personal laboratory. flashed 

into light as he flung the switch. 
It was an eerie little place, hung close 
under the city roof in the North Man- 
hattan business section. Its padded, 
insulated walls were racked with a multi- 
plicity of instruments and chemical ap- 
pliances. 

A haste was on Sleek now. It com- 
municated to John and Aural. It seemed 
that they had, here with this diary, a 
vital clue to the mystery. 

Sleek was hardly a minute getting his 
vibrator conneies: It hung in a small 
bracket over the blank white page of the 
diary. The vibrations began their faint 
hum—a low grumble, coming up the 
scale, gradually to a higher pitch—so 


., rapid and so faint that. they, were-almost,: 


inaudible. 


Whi 
Ni 


AURAL 
GRANET 





John and Aural peered intently. What 
would the page reveal? Blank still, 
it was; then suddenly as the vibrations 
reached the designated pitch, the ink- 
particles: began responding. And now 
they could read the scrawled writing: 

. .. and surely something big. He 
said an affair at the Government plati- 
num factory or vaults. Ghastly robots— 
unless they have a human master. 1 
dare not tell—only Aural, she would know 
what to do... It seems impossible that 
he, when I know him so well, could be 
so— 

The page ended. A plot against the 
Government platinum vaults—the great 
metal reserves of the Federal Govern- 
ment! But when? And—se! Whom did 
she mean? Some human she suspected? 

“Another page!” John urged. “Take 
the next one.” 

Sleek swung the vibrator. . .. Another 
tense interval. 

Disappointment. The glowing letters 
on the old page were already gone. 
The new page yielded another entry— 
evidently made a day following. The 
thread of thought was not continuous. 
Sleek and John read: 

Criminal robots. Oh, I am afraid of 
Colly now. Colly is criminal, and the 
others—James X22X—that one is the 
leader— 

The writing turned suddenly into such 
a hasty scrawl that it was barely legible: 

James X22X meeting other robots to- 
morrow night—June 7th, 2033, 10 P. M. 
Lat.—Long.—Depth 25 feet— 

The latitude and longitude were given 
in degrees, minutes and split seconds. A 
definite meeting-place of criminal robots, 
led by one labeled James X22X. And the 
date and specific time— 

“That’s tonight!” gasped John Dyne. 
“Ten p.m. tonight! Here in the city!” 

It was now after nine o’clock. 

“Who bought James X22X?” Sleek 
demanded. ‘Who is the official master 
of that one? Can we find out?” 

“Yes. Ill call the factory.”* °° °'"' 
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ie was excessively hot here in the pad- 
ded laboratory. Aural was suddenly 
pale. John at the audiphone heard her 
say: “I’ll take Mekko, and get some air 
in the corridor.” 

She and the robot left; John and 
Sleek hardly heeded them. 

John put iri his call for the factory. 
There was a delay. . . . Sleek was still 
working the vibrator, but the diary yield- 
ed no more. 

“John! What was that?” 

Horror was in Sleek’s voice. He cast 
away the vibrator. He did not wait for 
John Dyne’s answer, but was rushing for 
the padded door of the room. And John 
was after him, for he too had heard it., 
The faint sound of a girl’s scream. Au- 
ral! And a muffled thump. Something 
falling. 

John Dyne was unarmed. Sleek, in 
those seconds as they dashed across the 
room, had a flash-gun in his hand, and 
he thrust another at John. The dim 
vaulted city corridor ran like a blue-lit 
tunnel close under the glassite city roof, 
with this door of Sleek’s laboratory open- 
ing directly upon it. . . . The fallen, mo- 
tionless figure of Mekko lay almost at 
the threshold—and Aural was gone. 


Te John Dyne, those next few mo- 
ents were the most horrible of his 
life. Aural gone—vanished, here in this 
city corridor! John found himself dash- 
ing frantically around the narrow vaulted 
space with some dim idea that whoever 
had assaulted Mekko and stolen the girl 
might be here, shadowed to invisibility. 
But within the thirty or forty feet of the 
corridor length which he covered with 
his futile, aimless dash, he encountered 
no one. 

“John! Come back here! What in 
the devil—” 

Sleek had run to the nearest alarm- 
post. The actinic glare of the public 
alarm-light bathed all this vicinity with 
dazzling white illumination. No shadow- 
clad figures could withstand it. 

The corridor-block was empty. Pe- 
destrians on the near-by catwalks stood 
stricken with curiosity. Through the 
side corridor windows, the blur of a mono- 
rail tram went by, a level or so down, 
with passengers craning curiously from 
all its ovals. 

Sleek clutched at the returning John 
Dyne. “They went down—this way— 
down this lift-shaft—” 

The vertical car was just reaching the 
bottom of the shdft. The indicator 
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showed its stop. Sleek summoned it 
back. It came empty. 

“They went—that way, probably,” 
Sleek repeated. 

But it was too late to stop them. The 
lowest level here, Sleek knew, was a mael- 
strom of traffic at this hour. The fugi- 
tives would mingle and be swallowed up 
in an instant. 


URAL gone! The shock of it dulled 
John Dyne. Swift things happening 
around him, dulled and blurred. The 
local street-alarm siren was shrieking its 
warning. Through the glare officers came 
running. The street image-lenses were 
picking up the scene visibly and audibly 
from the sound-disk, transmitting it to 
police headquarters, and to the news- 
agencies. 

A mob would be here in a moment— 
the confusion of publicity. 

“Accident!” roared Sleek. ‘Robot 
damaged! That’sall! Here, you men— 
help us drag this thing into my office.” 

f a dozen of them ae and 
pulled, sliding the heavy metal form of 
the inert Mekko through Sleek’s doorway. 

“That’s all. Thanks.” He showed 
them his official insignia. ‘“Well—don’t 
you see I’m telling you to get out! T’ll 
notify Headquarters. Conduct your 
damned investigations outside.” 

Sleek was panting. He banged his 
padded door upon the white glare and 
the turmoil of the arriving throng. 

“John, seal that door! Shoot on my 
barrage! We've got to have quiet. Se- 
clusion! Lord, man, this is serious.” 

Serious! Aural gone! John Dyne 
obeyed in a stupor of horror. He could 
drive a plane through the stratosphere at 
eight hundred an hour; whirl and dive it 
with every manner of daredevil tactic; 
but contact with crime was new to him. 
A mystery in his father’s factory—that 
was a stimulating adventure. The mur- 
der of a girl governess, a girl whom he 
hardly knew—that had been a shock. 
But this, Aural attacked—this struck at 
his heart in a fashion wholly different. 
He stood dulled with confusion, obeying 
his companion’s orders and watching, 
marveling vaguely at the swift method- 
ical efficiency which in this crisis had de- 
scended upon Sleek. 

“Police Headquarters 25, please. In 
a rush!” 


VER the audiphone Sleek told of- 
\./: ficials what had happened. “Lift, 
Plaza 102, descended to lowest level. 
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Three minutes ago. ... I think the 
girl was taken that way.... Go ahead. 


... Yes, a general alarm. But see 
here—don’t chase them too closely— 
don’t want them to drill her with a ray, 
do you? We want her back alive, not 
dead!” 

This stung John Dyne into coherency 
of thought. 

“Sleek, don’t let them— 

Sleek banged up the audiphone. “Don’t 
worry; they’re not nit-wits. Anyhow, 
they won’t do much. Most of it will be 
light and noise.... It’s our job, John- 
ny. Follow our own clues—in a rush 
now.” 

A sudden calmness came to John Dyne. 
“You tell me what to do,” he said crisp- 
ly. “All new to me—this sort of thing. 
Only tell me—and I'll do it.” 

“Right! Take a look at that Mek- 
ko—we'll need it. It’s a devilishly 
handy thing to have with us. If you 
know anything about robot mechanics, 
use it now, Johnny. Get the thing to 
working again.” 


OHN DYNE bent over the deranged 

“mechanism. The body shell seemed 

hardly dented. The central fuse was 
intact. The lightless eyes were open. 
He opened the back slide of the head. 
A tiny interior tube was glowing. The 
mechanisms here seemed all right; and 
he did not dare touch them—they were 
too intricate and delicate for his un- 
official knowledge. 

Sleek meanwhile was methodically ac- 
tive. ‘General messages were flooding 
in; the drone of the announcer’s, voice 
filled the silent shadowed laboratory. 
Then Sleek shut the instrument off. 
John heard him connecting with the 
Dyne factory, asking the stock-record 
man to give the history of the robot 
James X22X. 

“All right, T’ll hold the wave. But 
look it up in a hurry. —Can you fix the 
thing, John?” 

“T don’t know. Are Father and Mr. 
Vaine there?” 

“No. They haven’t arrived yet.” 

This sent a new perturbation over 
John Dyne. His father and the factory 
superintendent had left Vaine’s home 
for the factory, with the memory-scroll 
of the murderer mechanism, Colly. They 
had had far more time than necessary 
to get there. Where were they? 

Then came the news. A call from 
Headquarters, Sleek held both audi- 
phones at once. 
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The machine obeyed Yates—stooped 
and plugged the fuse-disk into the other 
robot’s chest. 


“Yes—of course I want it. John Dyne 
is here. Ill take the message for him. 
- .. The devil! Not hurt badly? 
—It’s not serious, John! Don’t get 
excited. Not Aural—your father... . 
No, I’m not talking to you, go on. 
What else? ... Right! Thanks.” 

He cut Headquarters off. The elder 
Dyne and Joc Vaine had been attacked 
by robots on the way to the factory. 
The memory-scroll of Colly was irrev- 
ocably smashed. Joc Vaine was gone 
—abducted. John’s father was super- 
ficially hurt—knocked unconscious. 

“He’s recovered now, John. He’s just 
arriving at the factory. . .. Dll have 
him on this other wave in a minute.” 

Sleek gestured John away. “Get Mek- 
ko working, can’t you? I'll talk to your 
father. No time—with Aural gone—” 

“Mekko is working.” John Dyne at 
that moment had found a loose connec- 
tion, a vital one, in the back of the 
neck, where the motivating impulses 
came from the head. The jar of the 
fall evidently loosened the nerve-wire. 
Mekko’s interior was slowly warming 
now with the insulating current. 

“Fixed it?” demanded Sleek. “Good 
enough. Stay with it, Johnny. —WMr. 
Dyne? Hello! What happened to you?” 
A long interval while John held _ his 
breath, listening to his father’s micro- 
phonic voice. The image-mirror showed 
Dyne’s pale face and bandaged head. 

Then Sleek was telling what had hap- 
pened to them. “You stay at the fac- 
tory, will you, Mr. Dyne? ... Yes, 
might need you at any time. An’ listen 
—hurry up your clerk on those records 
of your robot tagged James X22X... 
Can’t tell you now. Too rushed. ... 
Yes, wave me back. We'll be here for 
a few minutes yet.” 


E slammed up—came at John. 
“Your father’s all right. Vaine’s 
gone now! That memory-scroll smashed ! 
They’re right after us, whoever they 
are. Widespread plot—opening up right 
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this minute. Obvious, isn’t it? Every- 
thing breaking on us all at once. We've 
fallen into something big planned for 
tonight.” 

An audiphone buzzed again; the elder 
Dyne, at the factory, called Sleek back. 
The robot James X22X was an expensive 
type, similar to Mekko. It had been 
sold and delivered two years ago to a 
wealthy man named William Benning. 

“TI know him!” Sleek exclaimed. 
“He’s got a criminal record. Worked in 
the Government platinum-coin factory. 
Arrested for conspiracy five or six years 
ago.” 

It hooked together. Janna’s diary men- 
tioned a plot against the Government 
platinum vaults. Benning was at lib- 
erty now. Not wanted by the police, 
but under constant surveillance. He 
lived here in Great New York; the robot 
James X22X was his servant and fre- 
quent companion. 

“Mr. Dyne, call Police Headquarters. 
Get me the present whereabouts of this 
fellow Benning and his robot.” Again 
Sleek slammed up. “Well, there’s the 
name of one of the humans in this: 
William Benning.” 


ESPAIR was flooding John Dyne. It 

seemed that he ought to rush some- 

where, do something that would bring 
Aural back. é 

“Sleek—” he tried to voice it; but 
Sleek cut him short. 

“All the police shadows in the city 
are after her at this minute.” 

A fruitless chase—time was passing 
with no result. John stood with Mekko. 
It seemed an eternity here, with Sleek 
dispatching everything as fast as he 
could; but in reality it was only a few 
minutes. 

Two audiphones were buzzing now and 
Sleek received the report of the present 
whereabouts of the ex-criminal William 
Benning and his robot James XK22X. 
Benning had been under routine police 
surveillance. An hour ago the robot was 
with his master—and both had shaken 
off their shadows. 

“But we hope to re-locate them pres- 
ently.” 

“Good!” said Sleek sarcastically, as 
he disconnected. “I’m glad you have 
hope, anyway.” 

The other audiphone was bringing rou- 
tine police news. ‘Georg Yates, paroled 
an hour ago, with shadow, is missing. 
Report of the shadows explaining the 
unfortunate incident, will be broadcast 
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presently. Additional shadows assigned ; 
hope soon to re-locate—” 

“Shut up!” roared Sleek. He slammed 
away the instrument. “You blame me, 
Johnny, for going in this alone?” 

“But what—” 


LEEK stood before him. “Janna 

Frane’s diary says at ten o’clock to- 
night, a meeting of these criminal robots, 
led by James X22X. That robot is 
missing—gone there, no doubt. Yates 
is missing. And Benning. Whatever 
this is, John—that’s all the clue we’ve 
got. Human, or robots—or both— 
they’ve been warned now. The mur- 
der of Janna set the whole city after 
them. Then your father and Vaine— 
they had a vital clue. They were at- 
tacked—Vaine abducted—the clue de- 
stroyed. And now they’ve taken Aural 
away—” 

Had they killed Aural? John Dyne 
thrust away the thought. Sleek had 
dashed across the room; he was search- 
ing among his effects, but still talking. 

“We've got the time and the place 
of this meeting of robots. ... Where 
the devil did I put that map?... What 
time is it now, Johnny ?” 

“Nine-thirty-seven.” 

“We've got twenty-three minutes. 
Here’s the map. Come here—help me 
peste this depth and latitude and longi- 
tude.” : 

The figures which Janna’s diary had 
given placed the spot fairly accurately 
on Sleek’s jangearale map of the city. 

“We can guess it within a hundred feet 
or so,” Sleek declared. ‘“Here’s where 
it should be.” 

It was to the southwest, past Manhat- 
tan Island, in the artificial land which 
once had been meadow and swamp. 
The depth—twenty-five feet—evidently 
referred to the distance below ground- 
level. 

Sleek handed John Dyne a shadow- 
cloak and vibration-gun. “Best thing 
to use against both men and robots.” 

It was a short-range weapon. Its 
ultra-rapid vibratory beam would strike 
a man into unconsciousness or burn out 
the coils of a robot at a distance of 
twenty or thirty feet. 

“We'll take my aéro-car, John. It’s 
racked overhead. Drop it somewhere 
near this meeting-place—” 

They were ready in a moment. John 
tested his cloak. The current faintly 
sang through it. His figure faded to in- 
visibility. 
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“Correct,” said Sleek. “Snap it on— 
no reason to start off like that.” 

Mekko now held a shadow-cloak fold- 
ed across its metal arm. John felt 
suddenly with intensified clearness the 
sinister aspect of modern criminality. In- 
visible enemies and invisible mechanisms 
could be lurking everywhere—enemies 
fortified by all the devices of science. 
This great roaring metal city, what one 
could see of it was so little! An army 
of shadow-police seeking other shadows 
—an underworld of events transpiring 
unseen— 

Sleek’s padded door swung open; the 
turmoil of the city corridor surged at 
them. The alarm-light was still on. The 
crowd of pedestrians was still here, held 
back by uniformed men. Photo-images 
were being made and flung to the radio- 
receivers in a million homes. 

“Light and noise,” Sleek muttered. 
“Nothing much else.” He gripped an 
official who was standing guard over 
their door. 

“Send a message for me, will you? 
Can you send in code from here?” 

The man could. 

“Tell Traffic Headquarters I’m going 
in my plane-car on a secret mission. I 
want to be let alone, understand? I'll 
be without lights. If any tower-man 
hails me, I'll flash two~reds and two 
whites.” Sleek was whispering it vehe- 
mently. “That will identify me. They 
must let me alone, understand ?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“An’ listen—get this straight: I’ve 
been warned of a possible plot against 
the Government platinum-coin factory. 
I don’t know if it means the one in 
Great New York or the one in Washing- 
ton. Have the press-rooms guarded—and 
particularly the storage vaults.” 


HE guard’s jaw dropped. 
against—” 

“You heard me. Don’t be a nit-wit! 
Warn them. It might be a big attack 
—an assault on the vaults.... No, I 
don’t know when. Tonight, maybe.” 

Sleek drew John Dyne and Mekko 
forward, up an incline to the city roof. 
The outer air seemed a blessed relief to 
John. A gentle night breeze was blow- 
ing. It was a clear night; the deep pur- 
ple sky was cloudless, strewn thick with 
stars. The traffic was normal overhead 
—moving, orderly lights at the different 
levels through which the traffic-towers 
sent up their guiding colored beams. 

Sleek started across a catwalk toward 


“A plot 
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where his car was racked on its small 
official landing-stage. The terraced glass- 
ite roof stretched like a great rumpled, 
disordered sheet, propped by the city 
buildings underneath as though by the 
knees of sleeping Titans. This upper 
surface was dotted with pot-bellied wa- 
ter-towers, with tangles of electric cables 
and water conduits lying like strewn 
pythons; the thousands of little ventila- 
tors were like perking ears, listening in- 
to the wind. 

There was no surface traffic on the 
roof. Barred to the public, save at the 
occasional landing-stages, there were only 
official patrol cars passing on monorail 
tracks. ... Sleek was at once stopped ; 
but his insignia passed them. They 
climbed into the pit of his small air- 


car. 

The electrolysis engine hissed like an 
angry snake. From the side-ports of the 
car the rocket-streams of decomposed air 
shot out. The magnetic rotary motors 
whirled the overhead helicopter blades. 
The car rose and slid forward. 

“Nine-fifty-one,” said Sleek. ‘“We’ve 
got nine minutes. About twenty miles, 
wouldn’t you say, Johnny? With the 
ascent ac landing, we’ll have to hurry.” 

John Dyne, at the controls, lifted the 
car swiftly into the high fast-traffic lanes, 
and with full power slid forward through 
the starlight. 


a 


CHAPTER V 
CroucHING SHADOW 


“TIGHTS off, Johnny?” Sleek asked. 
“Ves,” Z t 

They had not been challenged. At 
thirty thousand feet of altitude, the city 
lay sprawled like a nue metal octopus, 
with its tentacles reaching out into all 
the surrounding country. The roof cov- 
ered only middle and lower Manhattan. 
But where it ended, the bridges and via- 
ducts spanned the rivers like a rank 
vine-growth, so that the sullen, harnessed 
water was almost subterranean. 

The open water toward the Staten dis- 
trict gleamed with the colored signal- 
lights of the traffic. John Dyne had 
swung high over it and to the right. The 
Jersey lowlands were a mass of low 
metal buildings; stacks like spires ex- 
haling smoke and half-burned gases stood 
upon some of them, but most were fac- 
tories wholly electric-powered. Flashes 
of blue glare spat and flickered. 

Vast industrial activity here. The flat, 
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muddy rivers were overgrown with 
viaducts. Monorail tracks were every- 
where—vivid lines of colored light-mark- 
ers—and moving lights which showed the 
haulers in transit. 

This was the surface aspect. But John 
Dyne knew how very small a part was 
visible. There were cellars and sub- 
surface corridors laboriously dammed 
against the seeping water of the low- 
lands; a labyrinth underground and un- 
der-water. 

“Where shall we land?” he whispered 
to Sleek. “You got our range?” 

“Yes.” Sleek’s instruments showed 
the seconds of latitude and longitude. 
The aéro-car now was almost over the 
exact spot they were seeking. With his 
optical distance-shortener, John Dyne 
gazed down over the pit-rail. In all this 
hive of evening industrial activity, it 
seemed that directly under them was a 
spot dark and silent—a metal structure 
closed, or not in use by night. It was 
a flat, rambling building with a low- 
pitched roof largely of glassite windows. 
A high palisade enclosed a work-yard of 
several acres, in which idle machinery 
stood about. 

A strange aspect of darkness and neg- 
lect was here. John Dyne held the 
car poised by the helicopters, and was 
gradually drifting downward. 

Sleek asked: “What factory is it?” 

Then John Dyne saw an unillumined 
sign and was able to read its tube-letters. 


BENNING ALUMITE PRODUCTS 


The place they were seeking! Were 
the criminal robots, led by James X22X, 
whose master was William Benning, who 
owned this factory, meeting here now? 
How were they arriving? 

It was three minutes of ten. A light 
showed bobbing to the surface of the 
river which passed near the edge of the 
factory palisade. An underwater carrier 
came briefly to the surface. Something 
dark climbed from it to the dark jetty; 
the tiny vessel sank and was gone. The 
dark metal shape of a robot slunk back 
from the jetty, moved through a gate of 
the palisade and disappeared. And ina 
minute another boat came. 

The robots were gathering here, com- 
ing by water! John Dyne saw a little 
twenty-foot square of open space. He 
lowered their unlighted car into it. There 
seemed no alarm, They dropped to the 
ground. The dark building and the 
dark shapes of :giant magnetic cranes 
standing in the yard loomed around them. 
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“Good enough,” whispered Sleek. 
“Drape that cloak over Mekko. Johnny, 
we'll go round the front—get inside. 
Follow us, Mekko.” 

With hooded shadow-cloaks faintly 
humming, the two humans and _ their 
giant machine stood together. 

“Don’t get separated,” Sleek mur- 
mured. “I'll lead. I'll make just a little 
noise, so you can follow me.” 

Vibration-gun in hand, John Dyne 
moved after the invisible form of Sleek, 
with Mekko behind. They crept along 
the shadowed side of the building toward 
its front entrance. Would there be a 
guard? 

Objects were visibly blurred to John 
Dyne as he gazed through his vibrating 
visor-pane. It was confusing. And the 
faint snapping which Sleek was making 
to guide him was blurred. ... They 
turned the corner of the building. ... 
John Dyne suddenly became aware of 
the gray figure of a robot towering in an 
open door-oval. Its eye-lenses were 
luminous small beams, sweeping the 
yard. Evidently it was guarding this 
doorway. 

Dyne checked his advance. Mekko, 
from behind, bumped into him. They 
stood an instant. The other robot was 
no more than ten feet away. It sud- 
denly gave a lunge, and fell forward on 
its face. And Sleek’s low voice sounded: 

“Got it! John, come here! Hurry!” 

Sleek snapped off his current; his 
figure materialized; he was holding the 
central disk of the robot in his gloved 
hand. The robot lay inert. It was an 
older type than Mekko, but very similar 
in aspect. 

“Got to get it hidden,” Sleek added. 
“Before any others come! Hurry it! 
Mekko, drag it in.” 

The door oval to the dark factory 
yawned beside them. Mekko dragged the 
metal burden into a black interior. The 
label engraved on its chest-plate was 
Rex Y40. 

Sleek abruptly whispered: “Here they 
come! Hide! John, listen—you keep 
Mekko close by you. If any human 
comes, we'll jump on him. Or if these 
robots bring Aural—” 

It sent a shudder over John Dyne. 
Aural in the grip of criminal machines! 
Two robots came together and stalked 
through the door into the interior dark- 
ness, their eye-beams swaying before 
them. 

They seemed to disappear down an in- 
clined passage. . hen three came. 
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Then a long black aéro came darting 
into the light. A police car. It landed. 
Human figures tumbled from it. 


. .. An interval. No more arrivals. 
No humans. No sign of Aural. 

A distant clanking sounded inside the 
building. Sleek whispered against John 
Dyne’s ear: “Let’s go down and take a 
look ; we’re invisible—unless the damned 
things scent us.” 


T was a chance. And Aural might be 
down there. They left Mekko with a 
command to remain motionless. With 
shadow-cloaks electronified, they started 
down the incline. It was not necessary 


to go far. 
Eerie scene! A dim cellar. Nothing 
human here. Fifty or more erect and 


clanking mechanisms were ranged around 
the room. Under remote human control, 
unquestionably. One of them, identical 
in model with Mekko, moved around 
from one robot to the next. It seemed 
tabulating them. 

John Dyne whispered: “That’s prob- 
ably James X22X. If we could capture 
it—get its memory-scroll—” 

The robots were starting upward! 
Sleek and John hastily retreated. With 
Mekko again beside them, they crouched 
in the upper room while the clanking 
machines went past. 

John Dyne’s heart leaped. Fortunate 
chance—James X22X came last! The 
others had gone and were out of sight 
in the outer darkness. 

Dyne murmured: “Mekko, walk to 
that robot. Pull out its main chest- 
fuse.” 

As Dyne spoke, he snatched off Mek- 
ko’s invisible cloak. . .. The enemy 
robot stopped its advance as Mekko 
stood before it. There was a sudden 
scuffle—then the sound of clanking metal 
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The shadow-pictures faded. Yates’ tri- 
umph had gone; fear was on him now. 


against the floor. One of the robots had 
fallen. But which one? 

Dyne and Sleek dashed forward. 
Mekko stood with swaying eye-beams. 
The huge bulk of the other machine lay 
inert. 

“Good!” Dyne 
away, Mekko.” 

The machine moved a step or two.... 
Sleek cautiously went outside. In a mo- 
ment he was back. A large underwater 
vessel—it seemed radio-controlled, with- 
out human occupants—had quietly come 
and taken the assembled robots away. 
But whither ? 

Sleek said: “These human criminals 
certainly keep themselves well in the 
background, don’t they? Johnny, the 
scroll of this James ought to have a com- 
plete record of its orders. Oughtn’t it? 
Can’t you get the scroll out?” 

Dyne fumbled at the back of the 
thing’s head, and Sleek bent with him. 
Sleek added: 

“It’s under remote control, of course. 
And a damned sight further remote con- 
trol than a mile, probably.” 

Then Dyne stood up. “I can’t remove 
the scroll. Afraid I’ll smash something. 
But Father can—in a few minutes. He 
can learn a lot from this machine—sup- 
pose we rush it to the factory?” 


ig seemed the best thing to do. The 
elder Dyne was waiting at the Dyne 
plant. He could be signaled, and in a 
moment or two could come up to their 
car in the air and join them. That would 
be quicker; they could start at once for 
any destination which was revealed. It 
would not take Dyne long to remove 
this thing’s memory-disk—and with the 
proper magnifying instruments, he could 
read it. If only Joc Vaine were available 
to help! But John Dyne and Sleek had 
little hope that Vaine would have re- 
appeared. Vaine, like Aural herself, had 
vanished ; caught by these mysterious hu- 


exclaimed. “Move 
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man criminals who were keeping them- 
selves so carefully under cover, with only 
their robots apparently in action. And it 
was obvious now that if the robots were 
under control, it was at far greater range 
than the mile limit for which they were 
originally designed. 

Mekko lifted the five-hundred-pound 
burden of the inert James X22X, swung 
it horizontally across outstretched arms. 
They moved from the shadowed room. 
All the other robots had gone; there 
seemed nothing moving in the pale star- 
lit yard; and there had been no alarm 
from the neighboring factories. In a 
moment, with John Dyne at the controls, 
Sleek’s air-car was again in flight. 

A traffic director from the Hoboken 
base sent them up his query-light; but 
Sleek answered with his red-and-white 
signal, and the peremptory search-beam 
swung away. ; 

For hardly more than ten minutes they 
darted high over the ramparts of Man- 
hattan; then they were again above the 
Dyne factory. Its spreading dark build- 
ings showed with occasional tiny lights; 
a single white glare flooded the roof 
landing-field. 

Sleek’s audiphone had already estab- 
lished connection. 

“Mr. Dyne? This is Sleek. We're 
in my car—lightless—at thirty-five thou- 
sand feet altitude, almost over you. You 
alone there?” 

“Ves. Alone in my cubby. Sleek—” 

“Any word from Aural, or Joc Vaine?” 

John Dyne held his breath for the 
answer, but it was negative. Sleek told 
what they had done. The elder Dyne 
must bring his necessary instruments for 
reading this robot’s memory-scroll. 

“Come alone,” Sleek warned. 

“Of course.” 

He disconnected. John Dyne held the 
car poised in the thirty-thousand-foot 
lane. High overhead a through mail 
liner sailed majestically past, its sides 
dotted with rows of colored lights. In 
the silence of this upper air, strains of 
music from its deck floated down. It 
passed southward and away. 

“There he comes, Johnny! Hold us. 
I'll give him our hull-lights.” 

Far down in the blob of floodlights 
which marked the roof of the Dyne 
factory, the tiny lights of a helicopter car 
were visible. A moment, and then it was 
ascending, It came straight up—a small ; 
boarding tender—hardly more than a 
basket hanging under its whirling blades. 
The bare-headed, black-and-white-garbed 
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figure of the elder Dyne showed in it. ... 
It came level with them. Its suction 
arm-beam came out, made contact with 
the metal plate in the side-hull of Sleek’s 
car. Then Dyne flung across the span- 
rail; and in a moment he was aboard. 

“So that’s your captive!” He stood 
a trifle out of breath, gazing down at the 
motionless James X22X—this thing 
which he had designed, built and sold, 
and which now was a mechanical crim- 
inal. He added grimly: “We'll see.” He 
laid his black leather case on the cock- 
pit floor. 

There had been a confusion of greet- 
ings and exchange of questions as he 
came aboard. No one noticed the vague 
shadow which had come with him; silent- 
ly it eluded the occupants of the pit and 
now was crouching forward. 

“What shall we do with your car?” 
Sleek demanded. John Dyne had re- 
turned to the controls. “Cast it loose— 
let it crash. What else? We don’t want 
it tagged to us up here.” 

The tender’s helicopter blades were 
slowly revolving. Sleek pried loose the 
suction disk. ‘The tender broke connec- 
tion. It hovered a moment, and then 
began sliding downward. 

“Go ahead, Father,” John urged. ‘Get 


that memory-scroll out of the cursed 
thing. Ill fly us—” 
“Where?” demanded Sleek. “How 


can we start for anywhere, when we 
have no destination? Help your father, 
Johnny. Mr. Dyne, can I—” 

They were all three bending at the 
head of the inert robot; Dyne was open- 
ing the machine’s skull-panel. 

No chance for any of them to see the 
shadow which now was materializing into 
a vague, hooded shape behind them—or 
to hear the faint, padding steps. And 
then came the voice: 

“Don’t move! Don’t any of you 
move! I’ve got you all covered!” 

It was Georg Yates. The hooded 
shape of him had materialized into a 
dark but visible solidity, as he stood with 
a spreading-muzzle vibration-gun cover- 
ing them all. 


CHAPTER VI 
Comsat oF SHADOWS 


OHN DYNE with the others around 
him, crouched stricken. The weapons 
in his waist pouches could have been 

a thousand miles away, for all their 
availability. Yates was adding, briskly: 
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“Raise your hands over your heads, all 
of you.” 

“Up!” murmured Sleek. “Don’t fool 
with this fellow.” 

Yates flung back his hood and laughed. 
“What’s that other robot lying there?” 

“Its label is James,” said Sleek short- 


" UBenning’s robot! Thought you’d get 
the head open, did you? How you 
got possession of it I don’t know, but 
I got you just in time, didn’t I? All of 
you—at once—quite a piece of luck.” 


E was nimbly stripping Sleek of his 

weapons. There was nothing John 
Dyne could see to do. Yates, for all his 
sardonic grin, was wholly watchful, with 
the muzzle of his weapon leveled close 
against the head of the elder Dyne. A 
moment, and all their weapons were 
tossed to a far corner of the pit. John 
saw that the car was hanging nearly 
poised; its helicopter engine running 
smoothly. The tender in which his fa- 
ther and Yates had ascended was drop- 
ping slowly down, but it had not yet 
crashed. 

Yates said: “You, Sleek Adam—you’re 
a trailer—get out your manacles. One 
move, and I’ll blast open the skull of 
Mr. Dyne. ... Get that damn’ robot’s 
eyes off me, will you?” 

Obediently Mekko gazed away. A 
moment more, and Yates had John’s 
father and Sleek, stripped of his weap- 
ons, manacled and shoved to the floor 
against the side of the pit. 

“You lie there . . . You, John, take 
the controls. Fly us.” : 

“Where?” demanded John Dyne. He 
seated himself, and turning with a swift 
gaze, met the muzzle-grid of Yates’ men- 
acing weapon. 

“Fly us down the bay. Twenty-thou- 
sand-foot lane. Damnation, it’s cold in 
here—haven’t you got heaters?” 

The interior of the pit was chilling; 
John Dyne switched on the heaters, start- 
ed the horizontal propellers and headed 
the car southeast. 

Mekko’s eye-beams were swinging 
around the pit. Yates, with his weapon 
still upon John Dyne, watchfully turned 
his head. 

“What’s the name of this robot?” 

“Mekko,” said John. 

“Oh, yes. I remember that one of 
yours. I want control of it now. Don’t 
impede me. Where is the fuse-disk of 
James ?” 

John said: “Mekko has it.” 
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The machine obeyed Yates now. It 
stooped and plugged the fuse-disk into 
the other robot’s chest. John could see 
his father and Sleek where they were ly- 
ing docile, but alertly watching, and 
Sleek was whispering something vehe- 
mently. John headed the car with a long 
descent to the twenty-thousand-foot 
lane, with half his attention to the scene 
through the visor-panes, and half upon 
Yates and the pit interior. 


HE car was doing three hundred miles 
an hour now. Already they were 
slanting over the metal terraces of the 
congested Brooklyn district. The car 
was without signal-lights. Would they 
be signaled? John hoped so. Yates 
would not know the signal-combination 
which Sleek had wide-cast to all traffic 
directors. Without it, when challenged, 
the car might be stopped and brought 
down with its power summarily cut off. 
But no challenge came. And as though 
Yates were reading John’s thoughts, he 
said abruptly: 

“Better swing us up. Don’t want any- 
body after us.” 

The moonless night was getting darker. 
Ahead to the southeast over the ocean, 
heavy dark clouds now were visible. A 
swift summer storm. Yet to John Dyne 
there was something strange about those 
suddenly appearing clouds. 

He demanded abruptly: “Am I head- 
ing right?” 

“Ves. I want you to make a wide 
circle—out over Coney Field—over the 
ocean—come back cutting over the 
Highlands. Keep us well up, an’ don’t 
go so damn’ fast? What’s your hurry?” 

“You ought to know that. I don’t,” 
said John Dyne. “What are you doing 
with us, anyway? You're a fool, Yates. 
You can’t hold us like this.” 

But Yates ignored it. The robot 
James had revivified; it was sitting up 
now, facing Mekko. Yates ordered: 

“Mekko, sit down! James, you sit in 
front of it!” 

John Dyne saw, in the shadows across 
the pit, the two giant machines taking 
their positions. Yates had moved away ; 
and suddenly Sleek had hitched himself 
here beside John. And Sleek whispered: 

“Your father is going to watch his 
chance to change the control-registry 
on Mekko—to give it solely to me, with 
intensified audibility reception. Just a 
chance... . Ive got a plan—I’ll be 
able to whisper commands to Mekko. 
Don’t you give any! You keep off!” 
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Sleek hitched himself away. Yates 
had been peering at the scene beneath 
the ship, and had not noticed Sleek. 
He .came now and sat beside John 
Dyne. 

“Everything correct,” he grinned. “So . 
I can’t make away with you like this, 
can’t I? You watch me.” 

But whither was he taking them? He 
seemed confident. He had taken off his 
shadow-cloak, now; he cast his glance 
over the pit, and then weapon in hand 
sat on the metal bench beside John 
Dyne. He was evidently wholly pleased 
with himself. He chuckled. 

“This will surprise them.... Not so 
fast, John. Cut us down to a hundred.” 

They had passed high over the tiny 
lights which marked the main Great 
New York landing-field near Coney ; and 
now the dark spread of the ocean lay 
beneath them. Lights outlined an oc- 
casional surface ship. The lower air- 
lanes were dotted with sparse local 
traffic; to the right the great beacon of 
the Hook swung its lazy white beam. ... 

John Dyne had swung them some 
twenty miles to sea and now was cut- 
ting back with a slow circle to the 
right. The night had steadily become 
more overcast. A haze was in the lower 
air. The bay, the Narrows, and the 
upper harbor were half obscured now. 
And above the haze, threatening black 
clouds were gathered. John gazed at 
them silently; and suddenly it occurred 
to him that they were artificial. A green 
tint was on them. Was something hid- 
den up there in those clouds, illicitly 
controlling the weather here tonight? 


UDDENLY he understood. He saw 

that Sleek and his father were ges- 
turing toward the dome-roof of the pit, 
through which the clouds were visible, 
and were whispering about it. These 
criminals had their hiding-place in a 
stratosphere vehicle! A bandit ship! 
It had come down now, gathering these 
concealing cloud-masses. Bandits who, 
with a long-range remote control of their 
robots, were sending their criminal ma- 
chines upon some errand of crime in the 
city, while the criminals themselves re- 
mained aloft safely hidden. 

John Dyne voiced his thought, and 
Yates laughed sardonically. “Clever, 
aren’t you? Well, I don’t mind telling 
you that’s what we’re doing. Waiting for 
the treasure to be brought up.” 

The Government platinum vaults, in 
lower Manhattan! The whole plot was 
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clear to John Dyne now. The robots had 
been mechanically altered so that they 
were capable of criminality. One by one 
tonight, in the homes of their criminal 
masters, they had been diverted from 
their domestic tasks and sent to the 
meeting-place at Benning’s factory—tak- 
en there in a sub-water vessel, itself un- 
doubtedly remotely controlled, to the 
vicinity of the Government platinum fac- 
tory. 

A sudden raid! Machines, hidden with 
shadow-cloaks, with no human fear of 
death or injury to withhold them, with 
gigantic mechanical power, and with 
the deadly weapons of humans! John 
Dyne could imagine this sudden night 
assault upon the unwary routine guards 
at the vaults, which in a hundred years 
had never had an attack. 


ae was saying triumphantly : “Oh, 
they'll get it! Abandon the sub- 
water vessel—bah, the fool police will 
find it submerged off the Battery wall to- 
morrow. Those robots—with the hydro- 
ee heat-torches your father so kindly 

uilt into them—can drill their way into 
the vaults in a minute or two.” 

And then, each with his easily carried 
five-hundred-pound ingot of the treasure, 
the robots would swarm upward from the 
roof in portable helicopters; swarm up 
like Titan insects into the lowering 
black cloud and be taken aboard the 
waiting aéro where their human masters 
had been lurking in safety! 

Yates was fatuously telling it ag John 
Dyne—fatuously, because what Yates 
did not know was that Sleek had already 
given warning of a possible plot against 
the vaults. Had the officials heeded that 
warning? Gazing now toward the far- 
distant lights of the giant city which 
showed blurred and dim through the 
green haze, John saw that the clouds 
were concentrating over Manhattan. 
Surely the official weather-control station 
—especially in the face of Sleek’s warn- 
ing—would be aware that this was 
illicit, artificial weather! The Govern- 
ment meteorological controls would soon 
begin dispelling that haze and those 
clouds. It seemed even now, that far 
over Jersey, the weather-control station 
of the Metropolitan District was getting 
into action, for the luminous aura of its 
moisture-absorbing rays seemed visible. 
And even out here over the ocean, there 
seemed an echo of the hum of the vibra- 
tory weather beams. That cloud would 
drop its rain soon, and slowly dissipate. 
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The robot James appeared, pushing 

Aural. She was unharmed—pale, fright- 

ened, but grim and calm. Horror 
swept her face as she saw John. 


But if John was right in these assump- 
tions, Yates did not seem to notice what 
was transpiring. 

He was saying: 

“Thought they had me, didn’t they? 
Nipping me in because I was flying near 
where that Janna girl was murdered! 
I had nothing to do with it. The Chief 
—and he was miles away—” 

“Who’s the Chief?” John cut in. 

“You'll find out soon enough. Thought 
they had me—putting a shadow on me! 
By the gods, easiest thing I did was 
nip that shadow an’ take his cloak, an’ 
head back for the Dyne factory where I 
thought you people would be most ac- 
tive.” He chuckled again, and added: 
“Which, as it turned out, was right. 
That police shadow probably doesn’t yet 
know what hit him—” 

“Any fool could do that to a police 
shadow,” came sourly from Sleek across 
the pit. John saw that as Sleek held 
Yates’ attention, the elder Dyne had 
shifted himself to the motionless robots. 
Was he able to make the adjustments on 
Mekko? In a moment he had moved 
away again. 

eek was taunting Yates. “You got 
us—but how are you going to get away 
with us? An’ look here—where’s that 
girl Aural ?” 


OHN DYNE held his breath, with his 

heart pounding in his throat. Did 
Yates know? 

“Safe enough,” said Yates; and it 
seemed as though the world had opened 
up again to John. “Safe enough—much 
good it will do you, John Dyne! I’ve 
got my ideas for her. I told the Chief—” 

He checked himself suddenly. Out 
over distant Manhattan a commotion 
was beginning which was too obvious to 
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be ignored. All of them in the pit turned 
to gaze at it. Traffic tower beams were 
focusing upon a single point; and 
through the haze the white glare of 
alarm-lights was radiating up from the 
streets in all the vicinity of the Lower 
City, north of the Battery Wall. 

“See it?” Sleek waved triumphantly. 
“There you are, Yates. Looks as though 
your little plot might have gone short- 
circuited, doesn’t it?” 

Yates sat staring, his smile of triumph 

faded, and a look of incredulous aston- 
ey on his face. The elder Dyne 
said: 
“Got them, by heavens—looks like 
that. Yates, you’d better let John fly 
us back to the factory. If you want to 
escape, we'll let you go. We'll say 
nothing—” 

Yates found his voice. “Shut up, you! 
What you'll do doesn’t interest me.” 

“Let’s see it closer,” Sleek urged. 
“T’ve got a shadow-box there by John, 
if you want to tune it in. Get it out, 
Johnny. Lock our controls. They don’t 
need you, with us flying slow out here 
like this.” 

They were still ten miles or so from 
the Hook, and in the fifteen-thousand- 
foot lane. The muzzle of Yates’ weap- 
on was still upon John Dyne. 

“Shall I?” John demanded. 

“Yes,” said Yates. ‘“Let’s see it. 
Something strange off there—” 

The black storm-clouds seemed lower- 
ing closer above Manhattan; and all the 
distance between was a murk. John 
locked the controls and rose to his feet. 
The shadow-box image-receiver was un- 
der the instrument panel just beyond 
where Yates was sitting. Across the pit, 
the elder Dyne and Sleek lay half twist- 
ed upright to gaze through the side 
visor-panes; and not far from them, 
Mekko was backed against the wall, 
with James fronting it. 


OHN DYNE bent, gripped the small 
J iack box of the shadow-projector. 

He could see Yates’ form just over 
him. Their one antagonist here! His 
interest was upon the distant lights. A 
sudden impulse swept John. One leap 
now! If he could strike the vibration- 
gun from Yates’ hand—leap upon him, 
seize him. 

Abruptly Yates demanded: “What are 
you doing down there?” 

“Getting out the shadow-box. Is the 
murk getting thicker? I don’t know if 
I can bring images through it.” 
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John suddenly rose outward and up. 
But Yates was upon him. 

“No, you don’t! Back out there! 
Give me that box!” 

Hardly for an instant had Yates re- 
laxed; he was aware always of his dan- 
ger. “Get over to the controls—one 
more move like that, an’ I'll lay you 
out with your head ripped open.” 

John put the box on the control-seat. 
“Suit yourself. Can you operate it?” 

“Ves. Get back there... . What in 
the devil—” 


ROM the robots across the shad- 

owy pit came the sound of sudden 
scuffle! They seemed entangled—fight- 
ing! Yates was on his feet; he swun, 
his weapon to range across the pit; an 
then back abruptly at John Dyne, And 
he shouted: “James! Hold him!” 

The scuffle lasted only an instant. 
A huge metal form went down with a 
crash, 

“James—” shouted Yates again. 

The robot which was erect swung 
obediently around. John Dyne saw that 
Mekko lay inert, disconnected. 

Yates swung back on John Dyne. 
“Get there at your levers. Hold. us 
where we are. I'll get us the images. 
—James, leave that damned thing dis- 
connected. Don’t move from where yeu 
are until I tell you.” 

The robot stood motionless. 

Yates was working over the box. He 
laid his weapon on the bench; but it was 
close to his hand. He was wily, alert. 
Whatever opportunity there had been, 
was gone now. 

Like all of them, John Dyne gave his 
attention to the shadows which Yates 
was trying to project upon the dark pit- 
dome overhead. Through the side-visors 
the far-away blurred lights showed that 
the Lower City still was in alarm. 

Yates swung the current into the box, 
with Sleek calling directions. He caught 
the range. The three-foot cube of the 
image-scene showed upon the concave 
roof of the pit. 

“You got it,” said Sleek. “Blurred— 
sae the murk. Hold it-—they’ll clar- 
ify. 

The little gray-black shadows were 
blurred, almost formless. But the Lower 
City metal buildings were visible, and the 
beveled terraces and the roof at the old 
Wall Street corridor. ... 

“South a little,” Sleek directed. “You 
nit-wit! Don’t you know the Treasury 
roof when you see it from the air?” 
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They had caught the radiations from 
a stationary lens-finder on a neighbor- 
ing roof-cornice. It was as though they 
were looking down upon the low, flat 
Treasury roof, from a higher altitude to 
the side. A blurred, three-dimensional 
scene, diminished here into a little three- 
foot cube. Then it clarified. 

A white alarm-light bathed the Treas- 
ury roof. Figures were there—a group 
of robots clustered in an angle of the 
roof-parapet. Bolts from their flash- 
guns spat outward. It seemed, too, that 
they were trying to get helicopters as- 
sembled. One rose sluggishly a dozen 
feet, but sagged back. Embattled ma- 
chinery! The sight of it sent a shudder 
through John Dyne as he sat staring. 
The human guards were evidently upon 
the opposite side of the roof. From be- 
hind a ventilating tower an occasional 
bolt came darting. ... Through the 
central door to the building below other 
robots came swarming. It seemed that 
a hundred were here. They were stooped, 
bearing their burden of the heavy gray- 
white ingots of the precious metal... . 
The guards made a rush— 

Soundless scene of little shadows here 
on the dome roof! But John Dyne 
could imagine the crack of the bolts, the 
humming of the vibration-beams, the 
clatter of the robots as they fell. He 
could see them fall, tumbling with their 
burdens. From some of them the de- 
ranged heat-torch of their auxiliary arm, 
which down in the vaults they had been 
using, now spat forth its fire, sizzling 
against their bodies, fusing the metal 
with a shower of sparks. 


T was too small an image here for 

many details. Tiny shadows mingling 
on a tiny gray roof.... Some of the 
guards were falling. It seemed to John 
Dyne that he saw a raging maniacal 
mechanism with its metal torso glowing 
luminous under the deadly ray of a vi- 
bration-gun—saw it wildly leap and 
seize a man, swinging him by the heels 
like a ninepin—then cast him off, so 
that his body went hurtling into the air 
past the roof-parapet and down into the 
yawning shadows of the adjacent city 
corridor. ... 

A mélée of soundless death. Some of 
the robots were rising with their heli- 
copters, but the guards shot them down. 
The roof now was littered with wrecked 
machinery and broken human bodies. ... 
The pute of alarm-light intensified. 
Soundless here, but John Dyne knew 
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that all the warning sirens in the Lower 
City must be screaming their alarm. ... 
Then, from the side darkness, a long 
black aéro came darting into the light. 
John Dyne sucked in his breath. For an 
instant he thought that it was the ban- 
dits, the human controls of these ber- 
serk machines. 

But it was a police car. It landed 
upon the roof with a crash. Human 
figures tumbled from it; they spread over 
the roof, with darting beams through 
the wreckage, seeking out any of the 
robots which still were moving. .. . 
There was one gigantic metal form which 
was the last to stay erect. It stag- 
gered the full width of the littered roof 
and mounted the parapet. And as though 
it were a human ending life, it raised its 
great gray arms aloft and hurled itself 
down into the city street. 


CHAPTER VII 
Tue Banpit AMPHIBIAN 


HE shadow pictures faded as Yates 
disconnected the box and flung it to 
the floor of the pit. His whole manner 
had altered. His triumph was gone; 
fear was upon him, and a frantic haste. 

From the pit-floor, Sleek exulted: 

“Fine lot of treasure you fellows are 
going to get, aren’t you? The police 
aren’t always asleep. You saw—” 

But the elder Dyne checked him. 
“Easy! Don’t goad him—” 

It could be fatal, with the mood which 
was upon Yates. His weapon anept the 
pit. “Yes? Well, you won’t be laugh- 
ing when I turn you over to the Chief. 
—Move over from those controls, John 
Dyne. Hand me that other chain—” 

John docilely obeyed. He was tense, 
watchful for an opening, but none came. 
Yates took manacles from Sleek’s equip- 
ment, and lashed John’s arms with chains 
and thrust him beside Sleek on the floor. 
He could see the motionless figure of 
Mekko lying where it had fallen, with 
the towering form of James standing 
like a great alumite statue above it.... 

Through the side-panes, the night sky 
up the bay to the city was visible. The 
storm-clouds hung back above the metal 
towers of Manhattan. But the Jersey 
weather-control station was obviously at- 
tacking them now. The vague luminous 
glow of its beams was apparent. The 
clouds were shot with a weird, unnatural 
radiance to mark the interference. And 
rifts were coming. 
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Sleek’s car here was still some dis- 
tance at sea beyond the Hook. What 
would Yates do? 

John murmured it; and Sleek whis- 
pered back: 

“The bandit control-car must have 
been in those clouds above the city. 
Yates will try and make contact with 
ie 

“But they don’t know he’s out here.” 

“But he knows they’ll come this way.” 

It seemed so. Yates was raising the 
car to a still higher level; he headed 
slowly north, then turned slowly south— 
waiting here. 

John felt Sleek pull at his arm. “TI 
can control Mekko. No chance yet! 
Too dangerous, starting anything here. 
. . . Look at those clouds, Johnny!” 

The storm seemed spreading down the 
bay, coming toward them. Hidden with- 
in it was the bandit aéro, undoubtedly— 
coming this way, creating the dark vapor 
masses like a shroud around it. The 
storm had a fully unnatural aspect now— 
dark moisture-laden vapor mixed with 
green smoke. The electronic content was 
evidently in strong contrast to the nat- 
ural air of the night. Halfway up the 
bay, a jagged fork of lightning darted 
down toward the towers along the Brook- 
lyn shore; and in a moment came the 
peal of thunder. 


OHN DYNE lay with arms lashed 

behind him. If only by some miracle 

he could loose the chains! What did 
Sleek mean, that he could control the 
inert Mekko? Yates still held a weapon 
upon them; but it was too dark here on 
the floor for Yates to see John Dyne 
as he twisted in his bonds and whis- 
pered : 

“Sleek—listen! Isn’t there some way, 
if I twist around, that you can get me 
free? Ican get my arms—” 

“Not a chance,” Sleek murmured. 
“Quiet! If he sees you moving—he 
can kill us all with a flash. He might— 
if we frighten—” 

Yates suddenly roared: ‘What the 
devil—” He had found that the car had 
all this time been displaying distress 
lights on the hull! With an oath he 
flung off the switch that darkened them. 

“Who did it?” John Dyne whispered. 

“Shut up!” murmured Sleek. 

With all the commotion above the 
city, the Hook officials had not noticed 
these tiny lights over the sea. Yates 
again was waiting. A minute or so 
passed. The storm-area came steadily 
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spreading seaward. The clouds were 
high out here now. To the north, over 
the ocean, the advancing edge of them 
was a great peak, like a strangely black 
thunder-head. Yates’ gaze was expect- 
antly upon it. And as John Dyne stared, 
he saw from that towering cloud-peak a 
huge black aéro come swooping—a long, 
bulging, flattened hull, wingless like a 
surface-ship. As it came against the 
background of stars, he saw the rows of 
small, whirling-disk propellers set like 
flippers along the glistening black sides 
of its stream-lined hull. 

An aéromarine! A giant thing, with 
a blunt, whalelike nose, a bulging mid- 
dle and a fin-rudder like the tail of a 
killer whale strangely turned upright. 
The small periscope-tower set forward on 
its sloping deck-top could have been by 
its aspect a jet of spouting water... . 

Yates had sprung into sudden action. 
He was lowering altitude, sending them 
northward and down in a swift slid- 
ing descent. His colored signal-beams 
flashed and waved, with an identifying 
signal to the oncoming bandit craft. And 
his signals were answered. The nose of 
the giant aéromarine showed a_ brief 
swaying beam. From its hull-ports 
smoke and vapor had been vomiting. 
But that suddenly stopped. It came in 
a swift, retarding glide; checked by its 
fifty or more whirling, tilting propeller 
disks, it hovered a few hundred feet 
above the calm, dark surface of the 
ocean as Yates dived Sleek’s tiny aéro 
toward it. 

The contact landing needed hardly 
more than a moment. Sleek was shud- 
dering; but John Dyne knew Yates’ 
skill as a pilot. Yates flung them a swift 
command. 

“Lie still, you three! —James! 
Hold your place! Don’t move!’ 

John Dyne saw the great wide back of 
the hovering ship rising up under them, 
as they dived down upon it. Yates was 
not using the helicopters, but rushed 
with an old-fashioned slide-landing. ... 
He missed the top of the ten-foot peri- 
scope tower by inches, flung out his skid 
landing-gear for this smooth, concave 
metal surface. 


He figures of a score of men showed 
against the low deck-rail. . . . The 
aéro struck heavily; bounded from the 
thrust of its spring absorbers; struck 
again, settled and glided, retarding with 
back-thrust propeller-streams and grind 
of its brake-checkers on the metal deck. 
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They stopped barely short of the tail- 
end of the two-hundred-foot deck. Yates 
was on his feet, flinging open the side 
panels of the pit. John Dyne was stand- 
ing. The upright figure of James made 
a move -toward Yates, but the man 
whirled upon it. 

“Stand back, I told you! —Come 
here, you three. Damn you—hurry!” 
He menaced them with his weapon. 
“We'll get washed off here—they won’t 
wait—” 

The black-garbed figures of men came 
running along the deck, brandishing 
weapons. Some one shouted: 

“Who are you in there? 
faces—make it quick!” 

Yates had thrust his weapon into his 
belt. He leaned head and shoulders 
and outstretched empty arms through 
the opened window port. He called: 

“Flash me! :‘I’m Yates! Georg 
Yates. Got prisoners here. The Dynes!” 

A revealing white beam sprang upon 
him. Voices chorused: 

“Yates! It’s Yates. Come on, Yates. 
Quick now—” 

The prisoners were tumbled to the 
deck. As John Dyne went over the gun- 
wale rail of the aéro, he caught a last 
glimpse of the inert, prostrate figure of 
Mekko. The last of Mekko! 


E reached the deck. Rough hands 

seized him. With Sleek and the el- 
der Dyne, he was shoved forward along 
the deck toward where, amidships, a pres- 
sure door opened downward. Yates and 
the clanking robot James were close 
after them. .. . The wind from the 
upper bank of side propellers swept the 
deck like a gale. John Dyne saw that 
the huge vessel was gliding toward the 
ocean surface. And it seemed that off 
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toward the Hook, at a high altitude 


close under the storm-clouds, an oncom- 
ing shape was visible. A police aéro? 
It seemed so. But it would be too late; 
this bandit aéromarine was diving for the 
sea. 

The metal interior was a gloom of 
flickering tube-light, throbbing sounds 
of the vessel’s mechanism, the hurried 
tramp of feet and confusion of voices. 
The pressure-door slid closed overhead. 
John Dyne was standing with manacled 
hands, on a catwalk over a large interior 
room. A voice shouted: 

“Guard for the shock!” 

He leaned to crook an elbow over the 
catwalk rail.... The whole vessel shud- 
dered with an impact. The outside surge 
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of water came with a dim and distant 
muffled roar. Then the ship steadied, 
and the roar was gone as the aéromarine, 
nose down, slid like a plunging dolphin 
into the sea. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Tue Banpit CHIEF 


“DUT I don’t see Aural. 
isn’t here!” 

“She may be. Take your time, John- 
ny. Where’s Yates? I don’t see him, 
either.” 

“He’s over there,” whispered Robert 
Dyne, with a gesture. “Did you see that 
aéro—when we were up there on the 
deck? A police car after us—” 

“Never get us, down here,” Sleek 
retorted. “Wasn’t amphibian. We're go- 
ing deep—this ship has pressure-walls. 
They’ll never get us. So this is where 
the bandits have been hiding—training 
their robots for crime—” 

The few minutes which they had been 
on the ship were a chaos of disjointed 
revelations. Organized bandits, with this 
as their permanent base and hiding-place 
—this amphibian craft, capable of hid- 
ing in the stratosphere, illicitly creating 
its concealing clouds when necessary ; or 
again plunging into the great ocean 
deeps, with perhaps a world-wide cruis- 
ing radius! A permanent bandit crew 
undoubtedly manned it; but the leaders 
of the organization maintained on land 
a pseudo-respectability, executing with 
their trained robots a series of smaller 
crimes leading up to this plot against 
the Government vaults which had gone 
awry. And now the bandits, with some 
obscure foreign port as their destination, 
were escaping! 

All this became evident in the first few 
minutes aboard the vessel. The power of 
money, trained organized skill, every 
modern device of science, was evident in 
the aspect of the giant craft.... The 
three prisoners were shoved half the in- 
terior length of a top level of the ship, 
and flung into a smaller room, where, 
still manacled, they stood in a group 
waiting to see what was to be done 
with them. 

There seemed fully a hundred men and 
perhaps a dozen robots aboard the ves- 
sel. The confusion of failure and the 
necessity for escape were still upon the 
bandits. The dimly lighted room here 
was in a turmoil: Men coming and go- 
ing; robots trying to execute incoherent 
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orders from their masters... There had 
several times been mention of the Chief. 

“Who is he?” Sleek had whispered. 
“Not Benning. Not anyone we know—” 

“We'll soon find out,” said Robert 
Dyne. “Where is that robot James? 
He was supposed to guard us, but he’s 
gone.” 

Much good it would do them to loosen 
their arm-chains! There was no escape 
from this prison-ship, which now with its 
pumps was sucking in the water, and 
with all its anti-pressure mechanisms 
throbbing, was leveling off at a hundred 
fathoms beneath the surface.... John 
had heard his father and Sleek murmur- 
ing amazement at the room through 
which they had been shoved when first 
they came aboard. But John was hardly 
interested, for all his thoughts were des- 
perately upon Aural. If only she were 
here—not already killed back in the 
city! Yet why should he want her 
here? What fate could any of them look 
forward too, save death? A dozen of the 
bandits had pounced upon Yates, de- 
manded why he had burdened himself 
and them with prisoners, and Yates had 
retorted : 

“That is an affair for the Chief. I 
don’t commit murder unless it’s forced 
on me. Let the Chief do what he likes.” 


Who was the Chief? And John’s chao- | 


tic thoughts swung to the deck over- 
head. Sleek’s aéro, with Mekko in it, 
had been left lying there. When this 
huge vessel submerged, the little aéro 
had been washed away like a drowned 
insect. 

“TI see now how they’ve been tamper- 
ing with my robots,” John heard his fa- 
ther murmuring to Sleek. “Doing it for 
months—bringing them here one by one 
and then—” 

That room through which they had 
passed had held familiar instruments. 
All the secret, intricate precision-appara- 
tus of the Dyne factory by which the 
reflex motivation-scrolls of the Dyne ro- 
bots were engraved—all those instru- 
ments were here. Partially dismembered 
Dyne robots were lying on racks in the 
room. Criminals in the making! A fac- 
tory here for machine-made crime! 


ee URAL!” 

John gasped it abruptly. Here in 
this small room where the three prison- 
ers now stood waiting against the wall, 
the robot James had appeared from a 
connecting catwalk corridor. Its metal 
hands were gently pushing Aural. She 
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stood in the doorway, unharmed—pale, 
frightened, but tense and grim and calm. 

he heard John’s cry. Amazement, 
then horror swept her face as she saw 
him, and his father and Sleek. 

“You here too? Oh—” 

“Aural—” 

She came running with outstretched 
arms. To John Dyne, as he felt them 
around him, came a great relief. 

A stranger entered the room, a man of 
dominating presence. “You fellows— 
what are you excited over?” he de- 
manded, of his men who were here. 
“We're safe enough now—a hundred 
fathoms deep and no possible pursuit. 
What’s that girl doing here? Yates has 
charge of her. Where is Yates?” 

“T'll fetch him at once, Mr. Benning,” 
said one of the group which had followed 
him. The man addressed as Benning 
swung on the prisoners. ‘Surprised at 
all this, aren’t you? Well, look us all 
over while you’ve got a chance, before 
the Chief puts an end to you.” 


O one answered him, and he turned 

away. John Dyne stood with Aural’s 
arm still around him, while she told 
them how, back there outside of Sleek’s 
office, invisible robots had flung a 
shadow-cloak over her, hurried her down 
the lift-shaft and away. She had been 
partially drugged ; but she was conscious 
of an underwater river craft, controlled 
by robots; it had stopped somewhere, 
and she had been taken into an ascend- 
ing helicopter—through storm-clouds— 
and brought here to the bandit-ship. 

The bandits in the room had all been 
within hearing, but now it chanced that 
they had moved away. Sleek suddenly 
whispered : 

“A chance for us to escape! All of us, 
keep together!” ; 

John Dyne stood with pounding heart. 
A chance for escape! He saw, across 
the room, the robot James standing mo- 
tionless. From a diaphragm in the ma- 
chine’s head came the sound of a relayed 
voice. Sleek said suddenly: 

“Say, Benning—some one’s calling you 
through the robot.” 

Benning went to the machine. In the 
silence, John could hear the voice: 

“Bring the girl and the prisoners to 
me in the turret.” a 

Benning said: “The Chief! All right 
—we'll do that.” 

The messenger who had been sent for 
Yates came back. “Yates is in the 
pump-room—busy—” 
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Benning waved the man away. He 
-herded his prisoners forward, and the 

robot clanked after them. They passed 
from the room to an ascending corridor, 
and along it to a little room which was 
the base of the turret. It was circular, 
some fifteen feet in diameter. The door 
from the up-slanting corridor, which 
James now flung open, was of solid, 
transparent bull’s-eye glassite. 

A dark-garbed, bullet-headed man was 
in the room, moving around its side- 
banks of controls with gaze upon the 
various dials; the illumined faces of 
these dials were all the light in this nar- 
row circular apartment. 

The four prisoners, the robot James, 
and Benning, crowded the little room. 

“The Chief up above?” Benning ges- 
tured to where a tiny spiral staircase led 
upward ten feet through a trap in the 
grid-floor and into the periscope-turret. 

“Yes,” said the man. 

James had banged the door to the cor- 
ridor, and started up the spiral. The 
robot’s metal fingers pulled at John so 
that he was second. He saw that the 
round turret-room was almost dark. Its 
side bull’s-eye panes gave a vista of the 
dark ocean depth moving past outside... 

Swift impressions. The arrivals 
crowded this twelve-foot circular space. 
At the forward bull’s-eye, gazing out- 
ward over the ship’s bow where its nar- 
row headlight beam was thrusting into 
the liquid blackness as the vessel slid 
forward, a man was standing with hands 
on the steering-controls—a small, frail 
man: the Chief. 

He turned, and Benning said: “Chief 
—you sent for us. Here are the prison- 
ers. What are you—” 

A little reflected glow came up through 
the floor-grid from the lower control- 
room and fell upon the Chief’s face. 

He was Joc Vaine! 


CHAPTER IX 
Tue Ficut IN THE PERISCOPE TURRET 


TS recognition struck John Dyne 
with a startled shock of surprise; 
but upon it came other shocks, so swiftly 
that to him all were merged and blurred. 
So Joc Vaine was the real head of this 
bandit gang! His absences from the 
factory, which Dyne had always thought 
were caused by his weakness for drink, 
now were explained. Vaine knew every 
secret process of the manufacture of Dyne 
robots. It was he who had established 
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this machine-crime factory, who had per- 
fected a method of distant remote con- 
trol, who had for months been secretly 
bringing the robots owned by his fellow 
human criminals here to be made into 
machines of crime! And this, Janna 
Frane had learned, and for that knowl- 
edge, she had paid with her life. 


T was to John Dyne almost an in- 

stantaneous rush of comprehension. 
Vaine, at the steering-levers, turned to 
greet the newcomers. 

“What does this mean?” 

“Chief, didn’t you send for us?” Ben- 
ning, last of them, had reached the head 
of the spiral. 

There was a moment of confusion; 
gasps of astonished recognition of Vaine 
from Sleek and the elder Dyne; angry 
questions of why the prisoners were here, 
from Vaine, mingled with confused pro- 
testations from Benning.... And in 
the midst of it Vaine flung a sardonic 
gaze at his erstwhile employer. 

“Well, Dyne—we meet under strange 
circumstances, don’t we? Benning, get 
them out of here—I’m busy. I'll attend 
to them shortly. There’s a police aéro 
following over the surface—trying to 
get a light down to see us.... Get the 
devil out of here, all of you.” 

John Dyne hardly heard any of it. 
Mingled and blurred with his whirling 
thoughts had come in those seconds a 
new and greater shock. The robot 
James, with some one evidently whisper- 
ing orders to it, had shoved him against 
the turret-side. In the darkness he felt 
metal fingers behind him at the chains 
which bound his wrists. Aural was 
pressing against him, as though in fear 
of Vaine. Sleek stood close here. And 
Sleek murmured: 

“T’m controlling this robot! When it 
cuts you loose—”’ 

What was this? Metal fingers at the 
chains of his wrists? The robot’s steel 
pincer-finger was sliding out from the’ 
wrist, gripping the chains, cutting them! 
; He felt the chains come loose. He was 

ree! 

Then he saw the robot’s other arm as it 
came close under his face—saw the raised 
letters welded upon the wrist-plate: 


MEKKOo 


This robot was not James, but Mekko! 
Complete comprehension engulfed John 
Dyne as he tensed, with his hands still 
behind him, but free. Mekko and James 
were of identical mold—machine-made 
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twins. Save for the factory tag-labels 
and serial numbers,—and perhaps for a 
few dents and scars on the outer shell- 

lates,—their aspect was identical. Mek- 

o’s controls had been altered by the 
expert Dyne, attuned only to the timbre 
of Sleek’s whispered voice, so that the 
machine was controlled only by him. 
Under Sleek’s surreptitious commands, 
Mekko had engaged in that sudden scuf- 
fle with: the robot James; it was James 
which had fallen. Sleek had been com- 
manding Mekko so that it acted like 
James; and Benning and his fellows had 
not known the difference! 


LEEK was whispering: “Mekko will 

handle Vaine and Benning! You, 
Johnny—get the man in the room under- 
neath us!” 

Vaine was waving them all away, with 
his sardonic grin upon the elder Dyne. 
And like a bomb bursting in the close 
confines of the dark turret, Mekko and 
on Dyne sprang into action. John 

nocked Benning aside, gained the spiral, 
tumbled down it. Overhead he was 
conscious of Benning’s death-scream, and 
a roar from Sleek as with still-manacled 
arms he hurled himself upon Vaine. .. . 

The man in the lower control-room 
turned only in time to go down before 
the blow of John’s fist on his chin. John 
leaped over his prostrate body and sealed 
the locks of the glassite corridor door. 
The man stirred, but John pounded him 
into unconsciousness, and in a few sec- 
onds was again up the spiral. 

A different scene here now in those 
few seconds! Aural was against the 
wall, with hands pressed to her mouth 
in horror. Benning lay on the floor-grid. 
Sleek and Robert Dyne stood panting, 
straining at their bonds. And over the 
crouching, terror-stricken Joc Vaine, the 
metal form of Mekko towered like a 
statue. 

_ “Hurry it!” roared Sleek. “They'll be 
after us, Johnny. Up from below! You 
sealed that door down there?” 

“Yes. —Get back, you!” John had 
leaped past Mekko and upon Vaine— 
thrust him against the wall. Vaine had 
not been able to draw the gun at his belt. 
oa seized it now, held it leveled. Be- 

ind him, Sleek and his father were now 
freed by Mekko. Dyne was gasping: 

“A matter of minutes before they'll 
try and rush us here in the turret. You, 
Sleek, you and John can steer this ship 
—I can operate the lower controls—” 
Dyne and Vaine had both, in their 
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younger, training days, served as me- 
chanics on an experimental Government 
aéromarine of this type. Dyne added: 
“Head us up, John ; I'll start the pumps!” 

At Sleek’s command, Mekko stood 
clutching Vaine—a machine-grip like a 
vise. Dyne hurried to the lower room. 
John and Sleek, with Aural pale and 
grim beside them, gripped the steering- 
levers. Through the visor-panes a dark 
vista of the rushing depths showed in 
the light of the bow-beam. 

“This one, Johnny—slant us up.” 

A triumph was upon John Dyne. They 
were in command of the ship! The 
bandits below virtually were prisoners, 
and probably as yet did not suspect 
what had happened. He pulled at the 
depth-levers; the rudders and wide-fins 
responded; then Sleek found a lever 
which controlled the thrust-angle of the 
multiple propellers. The vessel began 
ascending toward the surface in a long 
glide. The depth dials showed 110 
fathoms—then 105, then 100. The throb 
of the pumps, which Dyne had reversed, 
was audible; water being forced out of 
the ballast tanks now; the ship was 
lightening. And the pressure-regulators 
of the double-shelled hull-plates were 
adjusting their resistance to the steadily 
lessening pressure of the water. 

“Sleek! You see that glow up there?” 

“Tt’s the overhead police aéro—their 
search-beam.” 

A vague sheen seemed coming down 
from the overhead surface. Hardly a 
minute had passed since the vessel 
started ascending; the reversed pumps 
had been throbbing for thirty seconds. 
But it was enough to startle and puzzle 
the men down in the ship’s hull. The 
turret audiphone began peremptorily 
buzzing. 

“Devil with it, John—” 


HEY ignored it. They could hear 
Dyne accelerating the pumps. Only 
seventy fathoms of depth now; and in 
a moment or two it was fifty. The white 
sheen overhead was brighter now. 
Dyne’s voice came up through the 
grid. “They can shut us off by using the 
manuals in the farther control-rooms! 
Better answer that buzzer. Put Vaine 
on it—make him order them—” 
“Right!” exclaimed Sleek, with swift 
comprehension. “Rush us up, Johnny. 
—Come here, you, Vaine. —Mekko, let 
loose! Stand aside!” 
“What—what do you want me to 
say ?” gasped Vaine. 


THE ROBOT REBELLION 


“Tell them it’s all right—you and 
Benning are taking us to the surface.” 

Vaine shakingly lifted the receiver. 

“Get your voice calm,” Sleek hissed. 

Vaine gasped into the mouthpiece: 
“Who—who wants me?” 

“Chief! What in the devil—” 

“Who—are you?” Vaine’s voice stead- 
ied. “Georg Yates?” 

“Yes. In the pump-room. Why re- 
verse—” 
“T—Benning and I are taking us 
u ”? 

Sleek, hand upon the receiver, hissed : 
“A look around—then plunging again—” 

“To the surface to look around. 
Then down again. It’s all right, Yates. 
Stay where you are—”’ 


S Sleek disconnected, John breathed 
again. That would satisfy them for 
a few minutes, perhaps... . 

Twenty fathoms. Then ten. The 
water outside was a white glare of light 
now. ... Dyne came leaping up the 
spiral. ; 

“The tanks are empty! Pressure nor- 
mal—one atmosphere interior here. Up 
with us, John.” He reached for the 
necessary levers for the change to air- 
flight... . John saw ahead of them the 
blunt bow breaking the surface—a tur- 
moil of water lashed dazzling white in 
the glare. Then the periscope tower 
broke through. 

His father shoved him away. 
take us—” 

The vessel heaved and shook. The 
water was a sloshing roar around them, 
as the hull-sides came up. The deck 
cascaded with a white torrent. The side- 
fins thrust out, so that the vessel glided 
like an aquaplane. The multiple side- 
propellers, as they shook free, automatic- 
ally changed the angle of their blades 
and instantly accelerated to the whirring 
air-hum. The spreading fins gave an 
air-lift. 

A moment or two, gliding, leaping, 
with the ground-swell of the ocean rush- 
ing past. Then the ship was free, slug- 
gishly lifting, gathering velocity—flying. 

“Did it!” murmured Dyne. 

The buzzer was frantically sounding 
again, but no one heeded it. John Dyne, 
crouching by his father, saw the dark 
surface of the ocean dropping away be- 
neath them. A search-beam from above 
bathed the turret and all the dripping 
deck. At the beam’s upper end—a thou- 
sand feet or so above—-the gigantic blob 
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of the police aéro showed against the 
background of stars. 

Dyne was shouting: “Get the turret- 
door open,.Sleek! John, show our lights! 
There’s the panel—it’s regulation type.” 

John Dyne flashed on a distress signal. 
Dyne had the bandit vessel hovering 
now, and ascending with the helicopters. 
The police-ship, fully twice its size, was 
almost directly overhead. A warning 
bolt flashed down across the bow. 

“Answer it, John. Ask for rescue-con- 
tact!” 

John Dyne set the lights. Sleek, and 
Aural helping, were flinging open the 
turret-deck door and side bull’s-eyes. 
The warm, fresh air of the night rushed 
in. ... The audiphone was still buzz- 
ing. From the room directly underneath 
the turret came a pounding—bandits 
imprisoned in the corridor there, trying 
to break the door. They would be able 
to do it in a moment or two. 

Now John Dyne saw that the aéro 
above them was the largest salvage ves- 
sel of the port. Its huge magnetic crane 
was dangling. Against the farther star- 
field, other aéros were coming. 

“Out to the deck, all of you!” Dyne 
shouted. “Get by the rail and cling! 
That door underneath ought to hold—” 

The ship’s engines suddenly went dead. 
The bandits had cut off the power. The 
helicopters whirred to a stop. 


UT close over them now, the electro- 
magnetic crane of the salvage ship 
came gliding down. Its spreading side- 
bars made contact with the metal deck; 
the power flashed on, gluing the bars. 

“Got us!” roared Dyne. ‘Come on 
—all of you! Sleek, order Mekko to 
carry Vaine. Careful you don’t slip on 
the deck! Flash them for a ladder, 
John! You and Sleek help Aural!” 

Perhaps the bandits smashed through 
the bull’s-eye door and gained the turret 
im time to see the little line of figures 
ascending the ladder up the crane-chains, 
and vanishing into the lower port-trap of 
the salvage ship... . 

With the bandit aéro dangling helpless 
upon the contact-bars of the crane, the 
huge salvage craft headed slowly shore- 
ward, toward where the illicit storm now 
was ‘dissipating. Rain had fallen. The 
throbbing, vibrating beams of the Jersey 
weather-control station were breaking 
through the clouds—scattering them, so 
that fair weather was again coming to 
the busy metal city. 
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s REAMING, laddie?” 

Straightening up with a start, 

I spun round on my heels to 
flush guiltily as I gazed into Captain 
McFarlane’s light blue eyes, which 
twinkled with kindliness. The third 
mate had been discharged in Glasgow 
and I was acting in that capacity until 
another would join at Cardiff. I should 
have been on the alert, keeping a sharp 
look-out for crossing vessels. I opened 
my lips to stammer an excuse, but words 
would not form on my tongue. 

“Dinna be upset, laddie,” Captain Mc- 
Farlane said quietly. “Dream on.” His 
gaze searched the horizon then he went 
on: “Life is built on dreams, laddie. 
They tak’ us over the rough bumps 0’ 
reality as smoothly as a sled skims over 
the ice. I’ve had my dreams, laddie. 
Noo I’m thinkin’ of a romantic place, 
away a-hint the sky, where God dwells. 
No that I’m carin’ tae visit Him yet, 
but I’m aye thinkin’-—” 

Nodding his head thoughtfully he 
gripped the upper edge of the weather- 
cloth and gazed ahead. He had aged 
greatly since his accident—a fall down 
the cabin companionway during a gale 
in the Bay of Biscay. Standing atten- 
tively slightly behind him I glanced side- 
ways at his face, which was ashen gray 
in the gathering light, and an immense 
wave of compassion and gratitude surged 
forth from my heart. With his kindli- 
ness and consideration he had guided me 
over the treacherous pitfalls of my first 
two years at sea. He had shown me, by 
his example, that to be a successful ship- 
master I must be fearless and tireless 
in the execution of my duty, with my 
thoughts always on the safety of the 
lives and the property under my com- 
mand. 

Now I wanted to thank him; I wanted 
to tell him, before it would be too late, 
12 


all that I owed to him. But how could 
I do it? The insuperable barrier of 
rank lay between us, as impregnable as 
a fort. He was the captain, and I a 
third-voyage cadet! 

I believe he must have felt a little 
of the emotion that possessed me, for he 
looked round into my eyes, smiled ever 
so gently, and said: “Life is like the 
sea, laddie. There’s beauties hidin’ in 
them both. We get wee glimpses 0’ 
them whiles, when we’re least expectin’ 
them, and they mak’ us much happier.” 
He glanced ahead again, measured the 
distance from the land with his eyes, 
and said: “Tell the man at the wheel 
to port half-a-point. The tide’s setting 
us doon on the Wee Cumbrae.” 

Walking across the bridge I passed 
the order on to the man at the wheel and 
watched the compass until the vessel was 
steadied on the new course. When I 
left the wheel-house Captain McFarlane 
beckoned for me to rejoin him in the 
port cab. 

“My! But it’s gran’ tae be away, 
laddie!” he exclaimed. Placing an arm 
across my shoulders he continued: “The 
land’s a’ right in its way. It would be 
a fine place if it didna hae so many 
would-be important people on it, a-rin- 
nin’ aboot wi’ their wee petty squabbles 
and ideas as though they were gettin’ 
ready tae move mountains. But they’re 
no. They’re just rinnin’ aboot!” 

He was referring, I knew, to the haste 
with which the Monarch had been dis- 
patched. After the cargo had been dis- 
charged, and before the holds could be 
cleaned up, a charter had been closed 
which necessitated an arrival in Cardiff 
as quickly as possible. There had not 
been time to secure the gear against the 
bad weather that might be expected in 
the spring of the year, nor to clear the 
deep ballast-tank for water. On the 
turn of the tide, in the dead of night, the 
Monarch had sailed, and all hands would 
be on deck preparing her holds for car- 
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go until she was made fast to her load- 
ing berth at Cardiff. ... 

When I went on watch at eight bells, 
the sky was heavily overcast, the wind 
had gathered strength with the night, 
and the waves, breaking with a disquiet- 
ing swish, gashed the strident darkness 
with brilliant flames of phosphorescence. 
Mr. Boxley, the first mate, gave me the 
course, waited near until my eyes be- 
came accustomed to the gloom, then mut- 
tering a curt, “Good night,” he left the 
bridge. 

All my confidence went with him. 
Pulling the sou’-wester further down to 
protect my eyes from the driving spray 
I glanced to where Ernie, another cadet, 
stood in the shelter of the port cab, then 
walked toward the center of the bridge. 
Captain McFarlane was there, steadying 
himself by the midship awning stanchion 
when the Monarch rolled. I sighed with 
relief, and waited respectfully by his 
side until one bell struck. 

The gale increased, and about four 
bells there came to me a feeling that all 
was not well with the Monarch. 

Again and again I heard Captain Mc- 
Farlane shout, his voice carrying across 
the wind to where I stood: “Up! Up! 
Lassie! Ye’re a braw lassie! Up! Up! 
Up ze 

Yawing wider and more wildly, the 
Monarch obeyed reluctantly, as if afraid 
to take the buffeting of the gale upon her 
stem, and as the wind and sea broad- 
ened on the bow, she rolled more vio- 
lently until it seemed as if the derricks 
would be hurled from their goose-necks 
and the masts snapped off at the deck. 
At last the gale struck full upon the 
beam. She fell into the trough, and 
would not steer. 

“Ca’ the mate, laddie,” Captain Mc- 
Farlane shouted; and when I reached 
his side he added: “Get all hands on 
deck!” 

Ordering Ernie forward to. the fore- 
castle to rouse out the sailor-men, I sped 
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aft along the bridge deck to Mr. Box- 
ley’s cabin. 

“Tt’s all hands on deck, sir!” I cried, 
“And the old man wants you right 
away!” 

“What’s the matter?” he snapped out. 

“She won’t steer, sir! She’s lying in 
the trough!” 

He sat up quickly and groped for his 
sea-boots. I hastened to leave, and was 
about to pass through the door when he 
asked suddenly: “Have you seen any- 
thing of Bardsey?” 


ARDSEY was a small island to the 

southward of Carnarvon Bay. “No 
sir,” I told him. ‘“We’ve seen nothing 
all watch. It’s thicker than a hedge.” 

“Better call the second mate then!” 
he ordered, and he waved me impatient- 
ly away. 

Grumbling as sailor-men will at being 
called out in the dead of night, the crew 
were mustering near the cross-bunker 
hatch. They looked at me inquiringly, 
but I elbowed my way through them and 
went back on to the bridge. On my heels 
came Mr. Boxley with a pugnacious gait 
that seemed to shout defiance at the fu- 
ries of the storm. He swung over be- 
side Captain McFarlane, and they went 
into consultation. I moved over closer 
to them. 

“We'll try canvas on her first,” Cap- 
tain McFarlane was saying. “There may 
be enough weight in it to hold her up.” 

“You'd better flood her aft, sir,’ Mr. 
Boxley suggested. 

“I dinna want to do that,” Captain 
McFarlane answered. “It would mak’ 
an awfu’ mess, an’ we wouldna be ready 
on arrival for the cargo. But mebbe 
it'll hae to be done. Ye’d better get 
her ready.” 

“Better to be late and afloat than 


perched on a rock,” Mr. Boxley growled. 
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“Mebbe—mebbe,” muttered Captain 
McFarlane. And he said sharply: “Get 
her ready, Mister!” 

If doubts remained in Mr. Boxley’s 

mind, they were never voiced. He said, 
“Very good, sir,” and he lurched across 
the bridge, ordering me to follow him 
as he passed. On the deck below he 
mustered the sailor-men to leeward of 
the fiddley, then turned to Mr. Selkirk, 
who was warming his hands at the glass 
of a hurricane lamp he carried. 
_ “Take the starboard watch and get 
down into the after hold,” he bellowed. 
“take up the limbers and hoist them into 
the ’tween-deck. Nail the ceiling boards 
so they won’t float if we have to flood her ; 
then open the manholes into Number 
Six ballast-tank. When you're ready, 
report to the bridge.” Swinging toward 
the boatswain, he went on: “Take a 
couple of hands forward and fetch some 
of the old canvas from the forepeak to 
the afterwell. Step lively!” 

There was no feeling of excitement in 
the air, no sense of impending disaster. 
The sailor-men tightened the lashings 
around their oilskins and disappeared 
like wraiths into the screeching night to 
carry out the duties that had been as- 
signed to them. Discipline, the inherent 
discipline, of the sea, was much strong- 
er in each than the fears which lurked 
in the caverns of their thoughts. 


N the after-well deck Mr. Boxley and 
the port watch struggled with wet 
canvas in a swirl of biting spray. Up 
into the starboard rigging the sailor-men 
carried long strips which had been rolled 
up. Making one end fast below the 
main-lower-top, they strove to unroll it 
as they descended so that the force of 
the wind would marry it to the ratlines 
and so force the stern of the Monarch 
to leeward, but eddying gusts of wind, set 
up by the violent lurching of the vessel, 
would tear it from their grasp and send it 
flying, like pieces of tattered bunting, 
away out over the sea. Time and time 
again they fought from their perilous 
positions on the after shrouds, to hold the 
canvas in place; but time and time again 
the hurricane squalls roared down and 
tore it from their bleeding hands. The 
last piece of canvas was unrolled—and 
blown away. 

“All right, my lads,” shouted Mr. Box- 
ley energetically. “Down into the after 
hold!” 

He was in his element. He blustered 
and swore; he spat vigorously into the 
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scuppers; he herded the sailor-men be- 
fore him like so many sheep, and drove 
them down the open hatchway. When it 
came my turn to descend, he pulled me 
back roughly. 

“Get up onto the bridge,” he ordered, 
“and report to the Old Man what has 
been done!” 

“Aye-aye, sir,” I answered ; and buoyed © 
up with responsibility, I hastened away. 

Captain McFarlane was _ standing 
where I had last seen him in the center 
of the bridge. He listened eagerly while 
I made my report. 

“When did he say he would be ready, 
laddie?” he asked. 

“He didn’t say, sir.” 

“Ye'll get doon beside him an’ let me 
know.” 

Again I answered, “Aye-aye, sir!” and 
I tumbled down the ladder in my eager- 
ness to obey. Around the side-bunker 
hatches I dodged, but under the over- 
hang of the after house I was halted by 
the sound of a choking sob. 

“Who’s that?” I cried, as loudly as I 
could against the howling of the wind. 

“Tt’s—it’s me,” came in a weak, quav- 
ering voice. 

Releasing the storm-rail I slid down 
the slanting deck, stepped over the der- 
rick, and came to an abrupt halt against 
the bulwarks. In the scuppers sat Jamie; 
our youngest cadet, with water swishing 
around his waist. Although Jamie was 
fifteen, two years younger than I, he 
seemed little more than a child, and his 
pale blue eyes seemed always on the 
verge of tears. His mother was dead, 
and his father had packed him off to sea, 
though he had not the physique for the 
life, nor the makings of a sailor-man in 
him. Grasping him by the shoulder I 
pulled him to his feet. 

“What’s the matter with you?” I 
asked. “Are you hurt?” 

He sniffled and muttered : “N-no.” 

“Then what’s all the trouble?” 

He sniffled again. He trembled in my 
grasp and clutched me impetuously as 
the Monarch rolled over and we looked 
down on the water foaming along the 
run. 

“She’s—she’s going down,” he cried, 
and he struggled to escape in the frenzy 
of his fright. 

I flung a comforting arm around his 
shoulders and held him firmly against 
my side until the heavy rolling had 
ceased. “Don’t be a big tumphy, Jam- 
ie,” I advised him brightly. ‘“She’s not 
going to sink. Why! This is nothing. 
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Every time it blows she acts like this. 
It’s her way of getting a little exercise. 
You're not a sailor until you can sleep 
through a night like this.” 

“She won’t go down?” he bleated. 

“Not a chance of it, Jamie,’ I as- 
sured him. “You’re safer here than on 
shore. Just think of it! Chimney-pots 
will be falling from roofs, billboards 
dashed across the streets and whole areas 
flooded. People will be killed and 
drowned. You're as safe here as in a 
church.” 

Suddenly six bells struck on the bridge. 
With a feeling of dismay I recalled the 
errand on which I had been sent. Per- 
haps even now Mr. Boxley was waiting 
for me! I had delayed—how long? I 
cried: “Come on, Jamie—follow me. 
There’s work waiting to be done. Fol- 
low me!” 

I slid down the hand-rail to the after- 
well. From the tail of my eye I saw that 
he followed me. Action, I felt sure, 
would hound the fears from his thoughts. 
Jamie came down behind me; when we 
reached the bottom, and I saw Mr. Box- 
ley approaching, I told Jamie to mingle 
with the sailor-men as though he had 
been there all the time. He disappeared 
without a word as Mr. Boxley came up. 
I told him that Captain McFarlane 
wanted to know when all was ready. 

“We're ready when he is!” he snorted. 
“Get back up and tell him so!” 


NDER the tumult of the storm an 
ominous silence lay over the bridge. 
Clinging for a moment to the lee wheel- 
house door, I gazed around to get my 
bearings. The man was still at the 
wheel. As he turned toward me, his face, 
illuminated by the binnacle-light, was 
like a cameo framed in black. He ran 
the wheel amidships, then whirled it 
hard aport, hoping, I knew, that some 
trick of the weather would help the ves- 
sel to find her course and hold it. I 
swung out onto the bridge. Captain 
McFarlane was where I had last seen 
him. I ran to his side. : 
“She’s all ready aft, sir!” I cried. 
Captain McFarlane gave me a grateful 
glance. A little sigh escaped his lips. 
“She’s behavin’ badly, laddie,” he said, 
“like a cantankerous bairn. She’s drift- 
in’ to the north-an’-east, but mebbe the 
wind will shift. Ye’d better send word 
doon tae the Chief tae flood her aft. We 
canna wait.... We—” 
“A flashing light abaft the port beam, 
sir!” the look-out man called. 
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As one we turned in that direction. 
High up, yet showing but faintly through 
the curtain of rain and driving muck, 
was a light. It flashed once, then again, 
and again, and again; then all was dark 
as before. 

“It’s Bardsey!” Captain McFarlane 
cried, startled from his habitual com- 
posure. “Send doon—” 

The sentence was clipped short. The 
Monarch rolled over to an angle of forty 
degrees—rolled until we clutched fran- 
tically at the rail for support. A wire 
parted with a twang that rose above the 
wild tumult of the storm like the sharp 
report of a gun. A derrick, freed from 
its guys, cut the darkness like a knife 
to smash against the port back-stays of 
the foremast. A block swung with the 
speed of a bullet toward the bridge. 

“Look out!” I screamed. 

Too late the look-out man ducked be- 
hind the dodger. The block struck: him 
on the head. He uttered a cry of pain 
and reeled to the deck. He fell on his 
back, and when the Monarch rolled 
again, he slid over the wet planking into 
the lee cab. 

As I lurched to pick him up, Captain 
McFarlane shouted: “Let him be, lad- 
die. Get doon tae the Chief. Tell the 
mate tae bring all hands on deck an’ 
secure the derrick!” 

I ran from the bridge with fear at 
my heels. The chief engineer was stand- 
ing by the door of his cabin, a towel 
clasped around his head like a shawl, and 
his white beard matted with spray. He 
looked like a cat that had been caught in 
the rain. I laughed in my heart and for- 
got the danger. 

“You’re to flood Number Four hold,” 
I told him. ‘“Captain’s orders. Every- 
thing is ready.” 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“She’s on a lee shore! Off Bardsey 
Island!” 

He spluttered an oath and I raced 
away. Leaning over the coaming of 
Number Four hatch, I yelled, my hands 
cupped around my mouth: 

“Mr. Boxley! Mr. Boxley ahoy!” 

He came to the foot of the ladder, 
carrying a hurricane lamp. The light 
cut his face out of the darkness, and it 
looked like that of a demon. 

“What!” he barked. 

“The Chief’s going to flood her. All 
hands on deck! Number Two port der- 
rick has carried away!” 

He swore, and he bellowed: ‘Up and 
out of it, my lads! Step lively!” 
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He ascended the ladder at the run, the 
hurricane lamp dangling from his teeth, 
and the sailor-men came after him, most 
of them forgetting their oilskins in their 
haste to obey. On reaching the deck he 
swung away forward without a word, 
creating a sense of security with the vig- 
or of his stride. 


HEN Jamie climbed over the coam- 

ing, I took him by the hand, and 
said, “Come!” I led him toward the 
bridge. I was afraid he might be in- 
jured by the swinging gear on the for- 
ward well. 

Captain McFarlane was standing to 
leeward of the wheel-house, gazing to- 
ward where the light on Bardsey Island 
had been seen. He nodded absently 
while I made my report without turning 
his head. 

“We might clear it, laddie,” he said, 
“an’ drift into the bay, an’ again we 
might no’. Even in there, the chances 
are awfu’ sma’. The Bastram Shoal lies 
waitin’ an’ the land tae the norrard. 
Ye’d better get a rocket handy. We 
might need it tae ca’ oot the lifeboat- 
men. When that’s done, get somebody 
to gi’e ye a hand tae tak’ that man in 
the cab doon tae the cabin. The chief 
steward can fix him up.” 

Ernie was standing by the engine-room 
telegraph. I told him to get a distress 
rocket from the chart-room and place it 
in the socket on “monkey-island,” then 
taking Jamie by the hand, again I pulled 
him into the lee cab where the look-out 
man, still unconscious, rolled from side 
to side in the water. 

“Ts—is he dead ?” screamed Jamie, and 
he tugged to be free from my grasp. 

I held him tightly. “He won’t bite 
you!” I shouted. 

Together we dragged the look-out man 
across the bridge by the legs, slid him 
down the ladder to the deck below, and 
there the sailor-men, returning from the 
forward well after securing the derrick, 
gave us a hand to carry him into the 
saloon, where the chief steward and the 
cabin boy were waiting. 

Jamie kept close to me on the way out 
through the alleyway. He was strange- 
ly silent. I thought of the days when 
the rough edges of the life at sea had 
chafed my soul, and I put an arm around 
his shoulders. 

“Tt wasn’t so bad, Jamie, was it?” 

“N-no, Tommy,” he muttered from be- 
tween clenched teeth, “n-not so very.” 

Mr. Boxley and Mr. Selkirk were on 
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the bridge beside Captain McFarlane 
when we returned to it. They were in 
a group, facing each other, and Mr. Box- 
ley was saying: 

“Nothing like having warm hearts to 
welcome you when you're arriving from 
the sea—even when going ashore in the 
middle of the night.” 

Captain McFarlane’s head moved 
sharply in a gesture that seemed to con- 
vey a reprimand. But when he spoke 
his voice, carried no hint of anger. 

“Ye’d better let them have it, Mister.” 

Mr. Boxley grunted with satisfaction. 
He stepped out against the teak bridge- 
rail and looked up toward “monkey- 
island.” 

“All right, Wier,” he shouted. “Let 
her go!” 

Ernie Wier was crouched down behind 
the binnacle on “monkey-island,” and 
now he rose to his knees. The lanyard 
between the firing-pin of the rocket and 
his hand tautened, and threw off a fine 
smirr of water. 

“Let her go, sir!” he answered, in a 
voice pitched high with excitement. 

He jerked the lanyard by striking his 
left hand against the right. The rocket 
detonated and screeched its way through 
the welter of low-hung clouds, to burst 
with a loud report into a galaxy of bril- 
liantly green stars which were quickly 
extinguished by the rain. 

“Give them another, boy!” Mr. Boxley 
ordered. 

A second rocket, and then a third, 
ripped the darkness with a line of fire. 

“Enough!” bellowed Mr. Boxley, and 
he laughed harshly and cried: ‘That’s 
enough to wake the dead!” 

Captain McFarlane shouted, facing 
the open wheelhouse door: “Keep the 
helm hard aport! She might begin tae 
feel it as the stern sinks doon!” 


LL hands, except those below in the 
engine-room, were mustered on the 
bridge-deck in lee of the fiddley. They 
were watching the tiny light of Bard- 
sey which flashed, to die away and flash 
again. Beneath it, hidden by the night 
and the murkiness of the storm, lay 
jagged rocks on which the heaping seas 
leaped with a devastating force. All 
hands knew this! All hands waited! 
Suddenly a fiercely bright light pierced 
the gloom! Another appeared between 
it and the flashing light of Bardsey. 
Their beams fell upon the water as they 
searched for the Monarch, revealing a 
long white line of tumbling spume from 
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which the s eetaueel blew toward the 
cliffs like a frail translucent curtain. 

“Christ!” a sailorman cried. 

Jamie came closer to me, and I felt 
his hand groping for mine. I was ter- 
ribly afraid, but a courage that was 
mostly vanity stiffened my jaw. I took 
his hand and squeezed it, and I said: 
“It’s beautiful, Jamie, isn’t it? When 
I used to read about the wild music of 
a storm, I wondered what it was like. 
I never thought it could be like this.” 

He shuddered and gasped. I tried 
desperately to steady him, but the sailor- 
men were milling about on the deck 
below, driven to activity by their grow- 
ing fears, and it was with difficulty I 
restrained him from running down to 
join them. 

Captain McFarlane issued orders, and 
Mr. Boxley walked to the top of the 
ladder which led down to the bridge- 
deck. The sailor-men saw him and they 
grew more calm. 

“Stand by the boats, my lads! Clear 
them away for lowering!” he shouted. 
He searched them with a sharp scrutiny. 


“McCarthy!” he bellowed. A sailor- — 


man stepped forward. He went on: 
“Pass word along to the Chief that when 
she strikes, it’s every man for himself!” 

McCarthy swung away, muttering. 
The sailor-men lurched aft and clam- 
bered up the iron ladder to the boat-deck. 
Mr. Selkirk, grumbling about the rheu- 
matism in his feet, followed with a deep- 
sea roll in which there was no haste. 
Ernie dropped from the top of “monkey- 
island” and slid to where I stood. 

“Come on, Tommy,” he shouted. 
“We've got to go!” 

As he turned to run away, I grabbed 
him by the collar of his oilskin coat. 
With my free hand I held Jamie. 

“We can’t go yet!” I told them. 
“We've got to wait for orders. We may 
be needed!” 

I didn’t want to stay. I wanted to 
run with them, for the roar of the surf 
could be distinctly heard through the 
conflicting noises of the storm—a long 
steady rumbling like that of distant 
thunder. But I knew that we were 
as safe where we were as on the boat- 
deck. Captain McFarlane was close be- 
side us, and Mr. Boxley was in the lee 
cab peering at the dark loom of the land. 

Suddenly Mr. Boxley shouted: “By 
the bearing of the light, we should be 
ashore by now!” 
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Captain McFarlane seemed to start 
from a deep sleep. ‘“Laddie! Laddie!” 
he cried. “How’s her head?” 

Releasing Ernie and Jamie, I ran into 
the wheel-house. The man at the wheel 
said: “She’s comin’ up!” I glanced in 
through the shutter of the binnacle cov- 
er. The compass-card was swinging 
about, a point or more to either side of 
the lubber’s-line, but gaining more and 
more toward the southward. I ran back 
on to the bridge. 

“She’s answering her helm, sir!” I 
yelled as lustily as I could. ‘“She’s com- 
ing up into the wind. She’s nearly on 
south now!” 

And so she was! As she swung up 
toward the eye of the wind, the bear- 
ing of the light had changed quickly, 
making it seem as if she should be on 
the rocks which were the guardians of 
the beach. 

Mr. Boxley came out of the lee cab. 
The laughter rumbled in his throat. 

“What did I tell you, sir? A little 
water aft was what she needed!” 

Captain McFarlane ignored the re- 
buke. He ordered: “Send word doon 
an’ tell the Chief tae shut the sea-cocks. 
See what water’s in the after hold. Make 
fast the boats!” He turned toward the 
wheel-house. “Let me know when her 
head’s on sou’-west.” 


HE man at the wheel answered, and 
Mr. Boxley left the bridge, bellowing 
orders as he went. Ernie and Jamie 
looked up at me. Ernie’s eyes were ex- 
cessively bright, and Jamie was weep- 
ing. Relief had eased the tension from 
their thoughts. 
Placing an arm around each of them, 
I led them abaft the wheel-house. I told 
them: “Get hold of Spifkins and turn 
in. Everything is all right now. I'll stay 
up here for a while in case old Boxley 
smells a rat!” 
They ran away without speaking, and 
I walked out on to the bridge. Captain 
McFarlane summoned me to his side. 
“The wind is shiftin’, laddie,” he said 
cheerfully. ‘There’s a cold kiss in it. 
I can feel it on my cheek.” He was 
silent; then he asked suddenly: “Ye’ve 
never felt a lassie’s kiss, have ye, lad- 
die?” He chuckled, and patted me on 
the shoulder, and because I was em- 
barrassed, he went on: “Wind can be 
vera treacherous whiles, an’ it can be 
kind. It saved us, the night.” 


Another exciting episode in the voyage of the ill-fated Mon- 
arch will be described by Captain Grant in an early issue. 





CTOBER of 1916 found our col- 
QO umn of Australian Light Horse 

groping its way across the Sinai 
Peninsula like a huge crab with its 
feelers thrust tentatively forward. The 
ultimate goal of Palestine and the Last 
Crusade lay months ahead. 

Since the Battle of Romani in August 
of that year, in which the Turks received 
a decisive defeat and lost their chances 
of capturing the all-important Suez 
Canal, they had been fighting a rear- 
guard action as they were slowly pushed 
back to the Turco-Egyptian frontier. 
And now they were massed in a hod—a 
dense group of date-palms covering an 
area of two or three square: miles— 
which lay across our front. 

The commander of the advance guard 
of our column, for which my unit was 
the screen of scouts, knew approximately 
the number of Turks opposing us, but 
a Bedouin Arab whom we had found 
wandering about in front of our lines, 
and whom we had brought in, had told 
him that there were a number of guns 
concealed in the kod. Since we were to 
offer battle to a force considerably out- 
numbering us, it became imperative that 
our commander should know what artil- 
lery strength confronted him. And so I 
was given orders to find out about it. 

“You have tonight to get this informa- 
tion. I shall attack in the morning, bas- 
ing my plans on what you discover!” he 
said tersely. 

I resolved to get into the fod under the 
cover of darkness, and count the guns. 
There were three places in the Turkish 
outpost system which offered themselves 
as suitable spots through which, with 
luck and considerable belly-crawling, we 
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could go. I selected the two men 2% 
wanted as companions—one of them a 
trooper nicknamed “the Snake” because 
of his ability to wriggle through the sand 
at night without being detected. The 
other was a corporal whom I shall call 
Kelly, whose intelligence and coolness in 
the face of danger were of high order. 

For horse-holder I took Kelly’s brother, 
who, although not overgifted with com- 
mon-sense, would without any hesita- 
tion spit in a tiger’s face. There are 
men who have not even sense enough to 
be afraid—as I know now! 

The men having been selected, the dis- 
positions were made. It was agreed that 
we were to enter the outpost system by 
the selected routes, and each of us was to 
make for a clump of palms that stood 
apart from the hod, separated by a dis- 
tance of some twenty-five yards. 

The first man to arrive at this clump 
was to wait for the second man to arrive 
before entering the Hod. He was then to 
tell what he had seen, and make his way 
back to the horses, thence to headquar- 
ters. I confessed to a hope that the 
Snake would be the first man to reach the 
clump—the chances of his being seen 
were so much less. 

Rifles were to be left in the buckets 
attached to the saddles, and each of us 
was to carry a service revolver. Faces 
were to be blackened with burnt cork— 
the whiteness of a face will make itself 
evident on the darkest of nights. Shoes 
and leather puttees were also to be left 
with the horses. 

As soon as darkness dropped over the 
desert, the four of us rode out for a ridge 
lying between us and the hod, which of- 
fered a sheltered base from which to 
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commence our crawl. Arriving at this 
ridge, we dismounted, and I went over 
the plan again. 

Just before we climbed the ridge, Cor- 
poral Kelly jestingly remarked: “I wish 
we were taking our horses. If we have 
to make a dash for it, I’d like to feel 
something fast under me!” 

At the time I attached no importance 
to the remark; the idea was so prepos- 
terous. Before dawn broke next morn- 
ing, I was to wish I had jumped down 
his throat! 

On top of the ridge we wished each 
other luck. I pointed out the general 
direction of the hod, and wormed my 
way down the reverse slope, to crawl 
through the lines of a foe who had no 
superior in the art of concealing his po- 
sitions from intrusion. 


ROM my map and from observations 

I had made earlier, I had elected 
to enter the outpost system by crawling 
along a dried-up watercourse running 
through two ridges of sand. It would 
offer excellent concealment, but opposed 
to this was the fact that we knew that 
an outpost group was posted on each 
side of it. That meant that I would 
have to come under the eyes of two sen- 
tries over this tiny valley which ran al- 
most into the od. I assumed that the 
Turks would have their usual arrange- 
ment of three men on each side of the 
gully—two keeping guard and four sleep- 
ing. I also assumed that this would be 
the only guard between me and the hod. 

Although it was pitch-dark, I took ad- 
vantage of every piece of cover that pre- 
sented itself, and alternately ran and 
walked toward the spot where I was to 
enter the watercourse. After something 
like thirty minutes, I saw the darkness 
ahead of me deepen. It was the course. 
I eased my way down into it and crawled 
slowly forward. 

A hundred yards away the sentries 
were watching for movement in the man- 
ner of sentries the world over. I knew 
that I must be close to them, and judg- 
ing from my experience in the past with 
men on outpost duty, knew that they 
were inclined to be nervous, and would 
fire first and investigate afterwards. The 
idea was to make no sound, and if this 
were carried out, there was no reason on so 
favorable a night why a sentry looking 
down into a place as dark as this would 
be from above should see me—if my 
movements were only slow and regular 
enough, 
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The watercourse was about two feet 
wide at its base, with occasional spots of 
hard-pan clay along its bottom. The 
banks rose fairly precipitously for 
twelve to fifteen feet on either side, and 
looking upward, I could see the tops of 
these banks plainly. 

When I came within thirty feet of the 
outpost, I saw the sentry on the left 
bank silhouetted against the background 
of the indigo sky. I loosened my re- 
volver so that the butt was close to my 
hand and drew my long-bladed knife 
around in front of me. Twice the pos- 
session of this weapon had saved my 
life, and I never went anywhere with- 
out it. 

I pushed on. Now I was within twen- 
ty feet. The sentry was humming an 
Anatolian peasant song. I prayed for 
the song to continue; it would reduce 
the possibility of my slight stirrings be- 
ing heard. 

Although I knew that there was a sen- 
try on the right-hand bank, I could not 
see him. When you have your enemy 
in plain view, you are at least aware of 
what is happening, even though it be 
unpleasant; but when there is a chance 
of his crawling up on you from behind, 
that is something else—especially if for 
some reason you cannot keep turning 
around.... 

This thought took hold of me, and I 
felt if I did not turn backward, I would 
go crazy. At last I gradually lifted my- 
self on my hands and looked over my 
shoulder. As I did, there was a “thump !” 
in front of me. And then I realized that 
my pistol had dropped out of its holster, 
and had struck a hard spot on the floor 
of the watercourse! 


O me, that sound was like a sudden 

clap of thunder; then, with the swift- 
ness of flight there came a sharp shout 
from the right-hand sentry! 

My heart fluttered in my _ throat. 
Scheme after scheme darted through my 
mind with the speed of phantom lizards. 
Should I wriggle back and hope the sen- 
try would think his ears had deceived 
him? Should I scurry back at top- 
speed, my very quickness making me a 
difficult target ? 

Meanwhile, I froze to the bottom of 
the course, too paralyzed with fright and 
indecision to move. 

In a few seconds there was another 
shout and the sound of men rising. I 
concluded that the end had come, that 
they were going to take me alive if pos- 
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sible. I felt for the revolver which had 
caused all the trouble, and as my hand 
came into contact with the reassuring 
coolness of its butt, panic left me. Re- 
placing the revolver in its holster, I 
drew the knife and waited. As the sec- 
onds slipped by, my calm began to ooze 
away steadily. Why didn’t they come? 

Other voices were now heard in the 
darkness. Was I going to be forced to 
fight the entire outpost? Then the word 
sleep drifted down to me—and with a 
feeling of collapse that almost overpow- 
ered me, I realized that instead of dis- 
covering me, the sentry had been calling 
the relief. Circumstances, instead of 
being dead against me, were decidedly 
in my favor. The new sentry’s eyes 
would take at least five minutes to accus- 
tom themselves to the darkness, and 
there was a possibility that his faculties 
would be dulled by sleep. 

Spurred on by this encouraging 
thought, I threw off the feeling of lassi- 
tude that set in like a physical tide after 
I had discovered my mistake, and pushed 
on a little faster, advancing thirty to 
fifty yards before pausing to take a deep 
breath. And now everything would be 
clear between me and the hod! 

Still under the influence of caution, I 
wriggled on. Presently, there was a 
sharp bend in the course. At this point 
the bottom of the watercourse was ap- 
proximately the same width as it .had 
been, but the banks dropped down to a 
height of about three feet. I was about 
to rise to my feet to walk the remaining 
distance to the clump, when to my utter 
amazement I saw sitting squarely in 
front of me what was undoubtedly an- 
other sentry! 

There was something suggestively sin- 
ister in the manner with which the night 
gleamed on the hard brightness of his 
bayonet. He was sitting in the course 
with his back resting against the left 
bank, and gazing out into the desert. 
His rifle and bayonet rested on the other 
bank, where it could be reached imme- 
diately. My heart seemed to drop into 
the earth under me. I had come all 
this way, had gone through so much; 
and now there was this. 


I" was useless to go back; the exit 
would be more dangerous than the 
entrance, for the sentries would be more 
accustomed to the darkness. On the 
other hand I could not go forward with- 
out removing this sentry. If I shot him, 
the general alarm would be sounded, 
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and the information upon which men’s 
lives would depend on the morrow 
would never be taken back. If I at- 
tempted to rush him, he might shout, 
warning the outpost. 

Then the great idea came into being 
like the firing of a flare in my brain. 
Of course! That was the way! 

Bracing myself against the left bank, 
I drew the revolver and hurled it so 
that it would land some twenty feet on 
the other side of the sentry. It struck 
the hardpan of the watercourse, and the 
sentry jumped, facing in that direction. 
I leaped for him then. And that was 
one Turk whom Allah deserted in the 
hour of his need... . 

After tearing the man’s numerals 
from his tunic for purposes of identifica- 
tion, dragging the body out and covering 
it with sand, I walked steadily on toward 
where I supposed the clump to be. 

Without encountering any further ob- 
stacles, I saw the loom of trees ahead, 
and having distinguished the clump from 
the main hod, crawled and wriggled 
toward it. Arriving there, I eased my- 
self from tree to tree until I saw a figure 
crouched behind a particularly large- 
boled palm. It was Kelly. Beneath his 
breath he told me that the Snake had 
arrived first, and was now in the hod 
counting the guns. 


HILE we waited there, a Turkish 

sentry walked to the end of the 
hod, halted within thirty feet of where 
we were crouching, and then turned 
about to continue his march to the end 
of his post. His back had hardly been 
turned when the Snake belly-crawled into 
the clump and told us that there were 
six guns in the kod, and a small ammu- 
nition dump near by. 

While we were whispering to each 
other, the sentry came to the end of his 
post and halted as before, but this time 
he was joined by another sentry whose 
post apparently converged at that point. 
They grounded their weapons and lit 
cigarettes, carrying on a conversation in 
low tones. 

My companions and myself fretted at 
the delay, now that we possessed the de- 
sired information, but we could not risk 
leaving the clump while those sentries 
stood there. 

After a few minutes they shouldered 
their rifles and continued their duties. 
Just as we were moving apart prepara- 
tory to crawling out, there was a faint 
jingling out in the desert, the hardly 
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perceptible tinkling of steel against 
steel—fax away, but somehow very near 
te us. I grasped the arms of the other 
two men and whispered to them to be 
ready to fight if necessary. The need 
for caution was lessened now that we 
had what we had come for; it was only 
imperative that one of us should get 
back with it, even though the other two 

ve their lives to this end. It is the 
aw of “Information first !’—the sacri- 
ficing of a few lives in order that the 
many might not fight under disadvan- 
tages. It is a just law, although the rule 
that the wounded must be left seems 
callous, at first thought. 


T the instant that I decided that the 
sentries would meet again at the 
convergence of their posts, the jingling 
resolved itself into four horses, one of 
them mounted by a man. Then like a 
thunderbolt out of the darkness came a 
throaty, husky voice: “I got through, 
Mickey! Where are you?” 

It was the horse-holder! He had trans- 
lated his brother’s joking wish into an 
a soe! 

lectrified by the danger, I slithered 
out and scrambled into the saddle of the 
nearest horse. I heard the Corporal call 
his brother a fool, but the thought of 
those sentries meeting at about this time 
drove all other considerations out of my 
mind. It was, “Information first!” and 
every man for himself. 

I swung around the big obstrep- 
erous beast I had mounted, there were a 
number of guttural challenges from the 
hod, followed almost immediately by two 
shots. I drove my pistol butt against my 
mount’s ribs and galloped toward our 
own lines. There were two more shots, 
followed by the terrified voice of the Cor- 
poral: “Don’t leave me! Don’t leave 
me!” Then the voice of his brother: “J 
won't, Mickey!” 

I was perhaps fifty yards away when 
the crack of a service revolver told me 
that the horse-holder had gone into action 
to save his brother. And now the fat was 
in the fire with a vengeance! Of course 
they would both be captured and forced 
to tell what they were doing in the hod. 
I was not afraid of the Corporal, though 
he was wounded. He would tell some 
cock-and-bull story of having been lost 
and blundered into the wrong lines, but 
his brother would be more apt to tell the 
truth, in which case the battle in the 
morning was already lost, for the Turks 
would be forewarned. 
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Or should they escape capture, the 
horse-holder would certainly be cotrt- 
martialed for his action in going back to 
save his brother; for it would be a mat- 
ter of no importance to the arbiters of 
military law that these two men were 
brothers who loved each other. 

The sand was becoming heavy; and 
my mount (I now recognized it as the 
Corporal’s horse) slowed down to a walk. 
The outpost lines must be somewhere 
near, I thought. It was time to be on the 
alert. 

Suddenly there was a sharp challenge 
in Turkish from the darkness ahead. I 
struggled to rein in my mount, but the 
hard-mouthed brute kept going as though 
attracted by the outpost ahead like steel 
to a magnet. Then without warning its 
steel-shod hoofs struck hard ground. The 
challenge rang out again, this time quite 
near. I drew my revolver—six chances 
of escape. 

I felt my reins being snatched from my 
hand, and looking down, saw a figure at 
my mount’s bridle-head. One of my 
bullets found him, and he fell away. 

But now it seemed as though the desert 
were alive with figures. I smashed my re- 
volver-barrel against my horse’s ribs, and 
wished for a pair of spurs... . 

A point of flame which came from a 
spot twenty to thirty feet to my left in- 
stantly resolved itself into a hissing sound 
right in front of my face. The ground 
seemed to be sloping forward... . Again 
and again I brought my revolver-barrel 
down on my mount’s ribs, .. . He broke 
into an insane gallop down the slope, the 
pebbles ringing under his shod feet... . 

Firing was still going on to the rear of 
me—but I was safely on my way to my 
own lines. 


HREE hours later, as I was leaving 
the commander’s headquarters, the 
Snake arrived. 

Without any hesitation, he dashed up 
to me and whispered excitedly: “You 
didn’t tell the General about Kelly, did 
you, sir?” 

“No, Snake. But why do you ask?” 

“Because”—here his whispered confi- 
dence became less audible—‘“he and I 
brought the Corporal in between us, and 
he isn’t bad hurt, sir, but he’s scared to 
death that you’ve told the General about 
his brother!” 

I strove to tell him sternly that Kelly 
should be court-martialed, but some- 
how I could not doit. “Tell him,” I said, 
“that everything is all right!” 


tachment of twenty marines 
guarding a tiny naval coaling sta- 
tion on the coast of Mindanao, I occu- 
pied an important position in our own 
garrison; for I was the official “trader.” 

In these isolated posts, provisions for 
the men were brought by steamer, month- 
ly or semimonthly, and consisted mostly 
of “canned willie,’ and canned or dried 
fruits and vegetables. In order to get 
some variety, the men would appoint 
one of their number to barter part of 
these Government rations with the na- 
tives in exchange for chickens, eggs and 
fresh vegetables. As I had picked up a 
smattering of native dialect, this job was 
wished on me. 

T had as my assistant a piratical-look- 
ing Moro named Abdul. Nearly every 
day he and I took a load of Government 
carmed goods out of the garrison and 
tnade the rounds of the native villages. 

One evening we were returning from 
a village about two miles distant from 
the garrison. We had got about halfway 
when off to one side of the trail I hear 
the grunting of wild hogs. These crea- 
tures were of the razor-back variety, 
extremely vicious, and at that time were 
the pest of Mindanao, for the Moros, be- 
ing Mohammedans, would not molest 
them. When properly cooked, they made 
excellent eating, however; I decided to 
shoot one and take it in with me. 

Since I knew Abdul would have noth- 
ing to do with either shooting the wild 
hog or carrying it afterward, I told him 
to go on in to the garrison with the pro- 
visions. The Moro remonstrated, point- 
ing out that it was almost nightfall, and 
that if I followed the hog off the beaten 
trail, I ran great risk of falling into one 
of the volcanic fissures with which the 
country thereabouts was honeycombed. 

“Be careful, tuan!” he warned in his 
queer mixture of Spanish and Malay. 
“There are great caves under all this 

art of the island. And in those caves 
urk many djinn—devils.” 

“Never mind all that, Abdul,” I told 
him impatiently. “Go on in with those 
chickens and eggs. The men will be wait- 
ing for them. [711 follow as soon as I get 
one of these pigs.” 

Abdul shouldered his load and padded 
off toward the garrison. Judging by 
their noise, the hogs were coming closer 
to the trail, and I was anxious to get a 
shot at one within the next few minutes, 
since it was now barely light enough to 
draw a bead. Stepping behind a giant 


iced only a private in a de- 
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mango tree, I held my rifle at the ready 
and waited. Presently a great boar, his 
tusks gleaming white in the dusk, came 
out into the trail, followed by a sow and 
several half-grown pigs. With visions of 
pork-chops for the entire garrison, I took 
aim at one of the latter and fired. 

Instantly, with a chorus of grunts and 
squeals, the whole bunch of pigs was off 
charging through the brush. I notice 
that the one I had shot at lagged behind, 
however, and knew I had scored a hit. 
Forgetting Abdul’s warning, I ran after 
the pigs, most of which rapidly outdis- 
tanced me. But the wounded one, though 
still running, traveled much more slowly. 

Through bamboo and matted creep- 
ers we crashed, making as much noise 
as a small army. In a few minutes my 
uniform was torn in a dozen places and 
my face was scratched and bleeding. I 
soon lost all sense of direction, but my 
quarry appeared badly wounded, and I 
was hopeful of catching up with him any 
minute. Then suddenly [ realized that 
I could no longer hear the pig. I stopped 
and listened—not only to locate ain 
but to get my own bearings as well. 

By this time the tropic night had 
closed in like a thick velvet pall, and 
although I heard no sound from the 
wounded pig, the blackness all around 
was full of furtive jungle noises. Off 
in the undergrowth I heard the querulous 
call of a lizard. Great fruit-bats squeaked 
as they drifted slowly across the sky. 
Off to my right I heard the monotonous 
lapping of the Celiebes Sea, and through 
the trees I caught an occasional glimpse 
of white wave-crests reflected in the star- 
light. I had come out on a high bluff 
above the sea. 

I was about to give up the chase and 
go back to the trail when, directly ahead 
of me, I heard an agonized squeal from 
the pig. Quickly I reached into my 
pocket for matches, and at that instant 
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stepped forward—into thin air! I had 
fallen into one of the volcanic fissures of 
which Abdul had warned me! _Instinc- 
tively I flung out my arms, and heard 
my rifle land somewhere far below. 
Down, down I went, landing with a 
tremendous splash and a jar that nearly 
shook the breath out of my body, in a 
shallow pool of water. After I had 
righted myself, it came barely to my 
waist. Some distance away, the pig was 
squealing and thrashing about in the 
same pool. This noise soon ceased, how- 
ever, to be followed by utter silence. 
Glancing upward to where the edges 
of the fissure were dimly outlined in the 
starlight, I judged I had fallen a distance 
of twenty-five or thirty feet. There was 
no chance to clamber out again, since the 
opening through which I had fallen was 
simply a crack in the roof of an immense 
cave. On all sides the utter darkness 
stretched away—black as ink over my 
head, and lighted with an occasional 
gleam of phosphorus at the water-level. 
Suddenly I became conscious of some- 
thing very wrong about this cave. All 
about me, the water was in motion— 
churning, seething, moving with a sin- 
ister oily slowness that somehow filled 
me with a nameless unreasoning horror. 
Something struck me at the waist-line. 
Instinctively I put my hand down and 
grasped a cylindrical slimy body that 
instantly squirmed out of my grasp. I 
felt an agonizing pain in my leg—then 
another. Reaching down to locate its 
source, my arm was seized in a vise-like 
grip that cut through skin and flesh. And 
when I pulled the arm up, the thing that 
had seized it came too—a squirming 
slimy creature with a body as thick 
around as my wrist. By the feel, I rec- 
ognized it for what it was—a tropical 
man-eating eel or “muraena.” And the 
pool into which I had fallen was alive 
with them! 


In an instant they were swarming over 
every portion of my body below the 
water-level. Wriggling clammy things 
that bit and clung, and when shaken 
loose, took flesh with them. Frantic 
with pain, I thrashed backward and for- 
ward, churning the water. The phos- 
phorus lighted the ghastly scene with a 
pale unearthly radiance, reflecting from 
the slimy rubbery bodies of the eels as 
I tore them loose and hurled them in 
every direction. 

Dozens of the things I flung away into 
the darkness of the cavern. But others 
replaced them. My feet became en- 
tangled in the squirming creatures, and 
I fell down again and again. I managed 
to struggle upright, but each time my 
body went under the water, more and 
more of the eels attached themselves to 
me until they were all over me, Arms, 
back, shoulders, breast, were covered 
with a wriggling, squirming mass of 
snakelike creatures, each of them from 
two to four feet in length. The pain 
from their bites was agonizing. I now 
realized what had happened to the pig, 
and became a prey to stark unreasoning 
terror as I visioned myself sharing the 
same fate. In a few minutes I was bleed- 
ing from a score of wounds and yelling 
insanely as I surged back and forth. 


jes this time I had been struggling 
and thrashing about within a radius 
of perhaps a few feet. But finally, com- 
pletely out of my head with pain, I 
rushed straight ahead into the dark. 

Then, all of a sudden, I smashed into 
a mass of rough jagged stones with a 
stunning impact. I was very weak by 
this time, and the shock completed the 
work of the eels. Although the creatures 
were hanging all over me, I no longer 
felt their bites, and a merciful anesthesia 
began to numb my body. Slowly I com- 
menced to sink beneath the water, my 
hands scraping along the rough stones 
in front. Then—as I went down and my 
head tilted back—I caught a glimpse of 
stars framed in a round opening slightly 
above the level of my head. 

In a last feeble flicker of sanity, I 
realized that the sight of stars meant an 
opening to the outside world, And the 
realization fired me with a desperate 
hope. Grasping the stones, I struggled 
upward again, and managed to pull my 
body part way out of the cavern through 
an opening barely large enough to admit 
its passage, Although I didn’t know it 
at the time, in doing this I scraped off 
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most of the eels which still clung to my 
arms, back and chest. 

As my head and shoulders came out 
into the open, I saw the sea and a sandy 
beach directly beneath me. Then it 
seemed as if all the fiends of hell were 
holding high carnival right above my 
head. The night was filled with yells 
and screams, the pounding of gongs, 
beating of drums, and blaring of horns. 
After the experience through which I had 
just passed, this was the final straw. 
Something seemed to snap in my brain. 
The darkness was split by a thousand 
twinkling lights. Then came oblivion. 

The next thing I knew, I was being 
carried. Dimly I became aware of the 
tramp of feet, the murmur of many 
voices. The brief span of consciousness 
was quickly blotted out again, however, 
and it was several days before I really 
“came to.” 

Then I learned that my rescue was due 
partly to a couple of wandering natives 
who had come upon the scene shortly 
after I fell into the eel-pool. They had 
been traveling through the brush when 
suddenly—from under their feet, appar- 
ently—had issued a series of demoniacal 
howls. They were of course my yells as 
I fought with the eels. But the Moros, 
assuming that a horde of devils had 
moved into the vicinity, had fled in ter- 
ror to the nearest village. There they 
told their story to the native priest, who 
gathered all the available natives and all 
the noisemaking implements he could lay 
hands on, and hurried to the opening in 
the cavern’s roof in a praiseworthy effort 
to exorcise the djinn. 

The din thus created attracted the at- 
tention of the marines in the garrison. 
They—with Abdul, who had begun to 
worry over my non-appearance—came 
up to see what was the matter. My 
faithful assistant, who was considerably 
more intelligent than the average-native, 
began to scout around and finally found 
me hanging part way through an opening 
in the seaward wall of the cavern. 

The pool into which I had fallen, 
though close to the beach, had only a 
subterranean inlet and outlet, and was a 
spawning place for the muraenas. Had 
it not been for that one small opening 
high up in the seaward wall, I would 
never have got out of there alive—or any 
other way. 

That’s all the story, except that I was 
given my choice of«recovering the lost 
rifle or paying for it. Which did I do? 
You answer that one! 





OR some months I had been making 
news-reel pictures for one of the 


F large companies. One day a small 
item in a Cincinnati newspaper attracted 
my attention. It told, graphically yet 
briefly, of a man-hunt in a neighboring 
State for a negro who had killed a child. 
Knowing something of that locality I 
realized that this crime certainly would 
incite trouble, that the people would not 
be satisfied with any law except their own 
in atonement. Immediately I packed my 
movie camera and went to the town in 
question—which I will call Orrington, 
because that was not its name. 

Having arrived in Orrington while the 
frenzied search for the culprit continued, 
I had time to make a lot of miscellaneous 
pictures on the subject. And soon after- 
ward the man-hunt ended—the perpetra- 
tor, identified in the beginning, was 
captured. County sheriff’s men brought 
the prisoner to the courthouse at Orring- 
ton. Because of threats on the street, a 
cordon of police was thrown about the 
building to insure his safekeeping, and to 
insure civil justice at a court trial. Four 
machine-guns were mounted on each side 
of the courthouse behind a stone para- 
pet. A dozen soldiers were on guard in 
each machine-gun nest. Near by were 
half a dozen companies of infantrymen 
and several artillery outfits. 

Every street corner in the town was 
festooned by small crowds of angry men 
who were impatient, unwilling to wait 
for the law-courts to act. During the af- 
eerncon the threat of storming the jail 
and lynching the prisoner spread wildly 
through the city. 

As the passionate threat of violence 
became more pronounced, the civil and 
military authorities strengthened their 
support at the courthouse. The State 
had definitely declared that the old days 
of hanging men to telephone-poles was 
over, that civil justice—stern, austere— 
would be administered in this case even 
if dire consequences resulted. 
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A news-reel photographer 
cranks his camera in spite 
of mobs and machine-guns 


By NORMAN FRAZIER 


Late in the afternoon the situation had 
become acute. Quick action would be 
necessary if violence was to be averted. 
They decided to put the prisoner on trial 
the next morning at nine o'clock. If 
found guilty, the newspapers said, he 
would be taken to the prison and exe- 
cuted before sundown. 

The mob demanded the prisoner. The 
authorities demanded twenty-four hours. 

It was a little after eight o’clock when 
I went on the job with my camera next 
morning. In the streets more than five 
thousand men were milling about. In 
front of the courthouse the military 
forces had been increased. Full crews 
sat behind the machine-guns which fairly 
bristled with belts of ammunition. As 
an additional precaution a rope fence was 
thrown around the courthouse square. 

In each window of the courthouse one 
or two deputies stood scanning the in- 
creasing mob. Each held a rifle or 
shotgun. A line of police stood on the 
sidewalk directly in front of the rope line. 
They constituted the first line of defense. 
They were equipped with maces as well 
as side-arms. 

The early morning sun was bright and 
conditions were fairly good for making 
pictures. The night before, I had tele- 
graphed the news-reel company in New 
York that trouble was imminent, and 
asked if they would buy up to three hun- 
dred feet if the picture justified. I had 
their reply in my pocket—virtually a 
contract. Already the affair had become 
a front-page newspaper item throughout 
the country. Since I had sold this com- 
pany numerous subjects previously and 
won several of their weekly contest prizes 
for fine photography, I went about the 
job with unusual interest. Fifty to one 
hundred feet represented a good sale for 
most pictures. One promising a possible 
three hundred feet was a big incentive. 

When I arrived at the courthouse the 
situation was growing serious. The thou- 
sands of men in the street were surly. 


They were shouting gibes at the police 
and soldiers, Their cries rang in my ears. 

I made my way through the crowd, 
under the rope line, and was admitted 
by the police. I went to the second land- 
ing on the courthouse steps and set up 
my camera. Immediately I began mak- 
ing short scenes of the machine-gun nests 
and picking out little flurries of activity 
in the mob. 

It was five minutes to nine. The crowd 
had grown by leaps and bounds. Now 
there were ten thousand men in the 
street, and their vociferous yells were 
vicious. They jeered the police. for re- 
straining them from getting into the 
courtroom to drag the prisoner from be- 
fore the bar of justice and settle his 
case themselves. 

Windows across the street were raised. 
In them, as in the courthouse windows, 
stood men armed with rifles and shot- 
guns. On the roofs of buildings were 
men with every manner of weapon from 
bricks to rakes and hoes. 

The clock on the courthouse began 
striking nine! 


HERE arose a tremendous yell from 

the mob in the street. Blood-curdling 
shouts followed. Police were immedi- 
ately alert. Soldiers on all sides threw 
stiffened muscles into their already tense 
attitudes. A man in the mob tried to 
crawl under the rope. A _ policeman 
forced him back. A militia officer ran to 
the policeman’s assistance. Frenzied 
men in the mob rushed forward, yelled, 
cursed, threw their strength to help their 
compatriot. 

The line, up and down the block, 
surged back and forth. The mob swayed 
back and sidewise, almost lazily, it was 
so slow and deliberate. 

I had a telephoto lens mounted and 
was grinding out film. Guns, rakes, axes, 
clubs were waved overhead. 

Suddenly half a dozen men came un- 
der the rope. Police ran desperately to 
them with raised maces. Fists were 
swinging and men shouting vociferous 
oaths. Then the mob surged forward 
again. The militia officer brought forth 
his service gun. One man leaped at him 
with a club. Now there were a hun- 
dred jostling, struggling, frenzied men 
fighting, yelling, swinging clubs. 

The clock peeled off the nine great 
strokes on the bell! 

The surging mass of humanity had 
forced a V-shape in the taut rope-line. 

As I cranked, my camera lens caught 
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a militiaman as he raised his gun, 
grabbed a man by the throat and shot 
away the top of his head, the pieces 
scattering like bits of wood from a block. 
Pistols began barking all around. Mob 
leaders yelled and fired. Sheriff’s men in 
the buildings were firing over my head. 


HEN the struggling, swaying, surging 

line snapped under pressure of tons 
of human force. Quickly I changed my 
lens to one of shorter focal-length. Men 
were piling through the break in the 
line. The mob reached the steps of the 
courthouse and were battling viciously 
with police and militiamen, all of them 
surging, slowly, up the steps toward the 
door. I was directly in their path. 
~ Icranked frenziedly. Already I was so 
fraught with excitement—or fear—that 
the mob would run over me, that I 
started to move toward the door—my 
only avenue of escape. I glanced hur- 
riedly around in time to see it closing. 
A man was struggling to get in. He 
soon fell away—mortally wounded from 
a bullet that reached him through the 
narrow crack. 

I turned my camera again on the mob 
and cranked. It might have looked to 
some of the mountaineers that I was 
operating a machine-gun. I don’t know. 
But bullets spattered all around me. 
On the steps, beside me! They sang 


and whistled near my ears. Yet I 
cranked—on and on. 
Then the mob was upon me. Shout- 


ing and yelling, they reached the en- 
trance landing. Guns were barking from 
behind and before me. I was between 
the fire from the mob and the fire from 
the military, with no avenue of escape. 

In the swirling pressure of the mob, 
which rolled like a tidal wave of human- 
ity, I was forced over the side of the 
stairs, and fell, with my camera, into 
one of the machine-gun pits. Others 
fell upon me. Some of those men must 
have died on the way down because those 
machine-guns were barking viciously. 
I was buried under a pile of yelling, 
groaning, bleeding humanity. 

When finally those on top were dragged 
off, I struggled to my feet and tried to 
continue cranking—subconsciously, I pre- 
sume. One leg of the tripod was shot 
away. There were two holes in the front 
of the instrument. I corked them with 
wooden plugs. Thanks to light-tight 
film boxes, my pictures of carrying off 
the dead and wounded were not light- 
struck. 


REAL EXPERIENCES 


If I remember correctly, theré were 
eleven dead and some thirty wounded. 

As soon as possible I hutried to the 
hotel. My clothes, face and matted hair, 
were soaked with blood from the dead 
and wounded who had fallen upon me. 
When I washed the blood from my face, 
I discovered that both eyebrows had 
turned white! 

The afternoon newspaper carried an 
eight-column head on the riot. Directly 
under it was another declaring: 


Camera Man Cranks In Face Or 
Fire! 


Before I could get the negative in the 
mail that evening, other news-reel camera 
men were arriving in town. They learned 
quickly of my picture. And every one 
of them began pestering me with of- 
fers for that negative—pictures of the 
shooting and killing, the real riot scenes. 
Before the evening mail carried my nega- 
tive eastward, one company had raised 
the offer to three thousand dollars. 

In my pocket, however, was the pre- 
riot order from the concern I had worked 
for. No offer, no matter how profitable, 
swerved me from sending it to the house 
that had ordered in‘ advance. 

When it was all over, I was happy in 
the “hit” I had made with the news- 
reel company. The editor wired the 
pictures were excellent. Much of it had 
to be deleted, of course, to satisfy the 
Board of Censors. But subjects right u 
to the instant of the kill were included. 
The news-reel company had rewarded me 
for “bravery,” and the editor wrote that 
the extra check was for loyalty in the 
face of high offers from rival concerns, 


LOATING happily over these things 

which satisfied my vanity, I re- 
ceived a shock. An officer of the mili- 
tary, for the town still was under martial 
law, ordered me to bring the film to 
the courthouse next day. Newspaper 
headlines confirmed the plan, saying: 


Witt Ipentiry Mos Wirtu Ruor 
Movie! 


Friends told me, simultaneously, that 
groups of men who had been in the mob 
planned to kidnap me before the film, 
with its ability to relive the riot and 
identify mob members, could be screened 
on the special projector which was then 
being installed in the courthouse. 

From a hero of the hour I became a 
fugitive from the mob—wanted, hunted 
by gunmen. I “took it on the lam!” 


RIOT 


When the shades of night had fallen, 
I threw my wrecked camera into a road- 
ster and hit the highway. Not many 
miles away I unwrapped the print the 
news-reel company had sent me at my 
request, and set it on fire. 

That telegram from the editor com- 
mending my bravery went into the con- 
flagration. That editor didn’t know the 
half of it, for I wouldn’t have been in 
the midst of that little war if I’d known 
there was to be real shooting. 
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TI haven’t been to that town since. 
Friends tell me, however, that old-timers 
there—having forgotten their fear of 
that film—still talk of the camera man 
who cranked “their picture” in the face 
of fire “back thar durin’ th’ war o’ th’ 
co’thouse.” 


NCIDENTALLY, the prisoner was ar- 

rested, tried, convicted and executed 

in forty-eight hours. They say the case 
still stands as a record of legal speed. 





The Test Pilot 


He tries out a home-made plane— 
and his parachute rips on the way 


home. 


By RAY BRIDGERS 


JOB as private pilot for a wealthy 
man sounds good, but when you 
are being paid by the flying hour, 

and said hours accumulate very slowly, 
you start to think. Thinking is a very 
bad habit for a pilot on the ground. 
One Sunday morning I was sitting on an 
empty gas-drum, broke as usual, and 
worrying about. it. 

In the midst of my dismal reflections, 
young Haines walked up and remarked 
that it was a fine day. Not caring to 
start an argument, I did not answer. 
However, his next few words nearly 
bowled me off the drum: 

“Want to make twenty-five bucks?” 

“Who do you want killed?” I asked. 

“You, maybe,” he replied. “I want 
to get you to test-hop my ship.” 

I knew that Haines had been working 
for several weeks on a so-called airplane, 
but like everyone else on the field, I was 
firmly convinced that the only thing the 
kid could build that would fly was a 
kite. He had salvaged parts from ob- 
solete crates, crashes, and so on, and now 
he was asking me to test the flying junk- 
pile. Junk-pile or not, I was interested. 
Twenty-five dollars was, I considered, 
not to be sneezed at. 

“Let’s go look at this outfit of yours,” 
I suggested. 

Leading me to the other end of the 
field, Haines pointed proudly to his cre- 
ation, which was standing in front of his 
combination workshop and hangar. 





I took one look and nearly passed out! 
Me fly that thing, even for twenty-five 
bucks! I walked around that result of 
weeks of work behind locked doors, in 
open-mouthed wonder. 

At first I started to express my opinion 
of Haines and his ability as an aircraft- 
designer. However, there was something 
about this job of his that attracted my 
attention. It was a smooth job the kid 
had done, from a workmanship view- 
point, anyway. Jenny fuselage, Eagle- 
rock wings, Stearman tail-group, and a 
revamped Kinner motor. 

I looked closer. All fittings in good 
shape, new control-wires, well stream- 
lined, all bolts and pins “safetied” with 
cotter-pins or safety wire, and reinforced 
motor mount. I climbed into the pit; 
all controls worked easily. 

“Give me a crank!” I told the kid, 
who was standing by the prop. 

The motor caught, first try. It idled 
smoothly as I let it warm slowly. 

Gradually opening the throttle, I 
watched the instrument-board closely. 
Temperature O.K., oil-pressure the same. 
Holding the stick back, I gave her full 
gun. The motor took it without a hitch; 
R.P.M.’s nearly 1700. Good! 

Closing the throttle, I sat thinking. 

“Why not?” I hesitated, and was lost. 

Turning off the gas, I waited until the 
motor stopped, snapped the switch to 
“Off,” and climbed out for a final in- 
spection. Checking the gas and oil first, 
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I subjected the whole crate to a close 
examination. 

This formality completed, I walked 
back to the hangar, and got out my hel- 
met and goggles, coveralls, and para- 
chute. I was going to give it a trial! 

Once back at the ship, I wasted little 
time. Taking out the seat-cushion to 
make room for my seat-type ’chute, I 
settled myself in the seat, adjusted the 
safety-belt and safetied the buckle with 
half a dozen small rubber bands. 


HANES gave me a crank, and I tax- 
ied to the far end of the field and 
swung into the wind. 

A last look around, and the throttle 
went to the forward post. Stick forward 
and the tail snapped up as the crock 
began to pick up speed. The ship took 
off easily after a short run, but I held 
her down all the way across the field, 
then pulled her up in a gentle climb. 

At three thousand feet I leveled off 
and settled down to business. Tests for 
stability, speed, rate of climb, stalls, 
gliding-angle and so on. After about an 
hour of this, with the ship performing 
remarkably well, I started getting more 
altitude for the last tests—acrobatics. 

Loops, spins, slow rolls, wingovers, 
stall turns—the crate did them all. Sat- 
isfied, I closed the throttle and started 
down; then on sudden impulse, I gunned 
her again, keeping the nose down to pick 
up speed. 

I was going to try a “snap roll.” Not 
particularly dangerous, a snap roll is 
nevertheless quite a strain on a ship. 

Waiting until there was plenty of 
speed, I brought the stick back and over, 
applying hard rudder at the same time. 
The ship whipped over on her back, and 
then the whole world went crazy. Seem- 
ing to hang stationary, still upside down, 
the crate began to vibrate violently. The 
stick was jammed, and the rudder had 
no effect. 

A tearing, grinding sound, and the 
left wings buckled and folded back 
against the fuselage! I was sitting as 
though turned to stone. Mind refusing 
to function, I went limp as a wet rag. 
Just then the right wings sheared off at 
the hinge fittings, and both right and 
left wings broke away from the fuselage. 

Up until this time I had not cut the 
‘switch, and the motor was running wide 
‘open; but as gravity plus the pull of the 
full-gunned motor pulled the nose down 
in that last long dive to earth, I came to 
my senses. 


REAL EXPERIENCES 


Cutting the switch with one hand, I 
fumbled desperately with the other at 
the safety-belt. After what seemed an 
eternity, the belt fell away from my lap, 
but the speed of the wingless fuselage 
held me pressed firmly to the back of my 
seat. 

Gathering my feet under me, and half 
squatting, half standing, I managed to 
get one knee on the cowling rim, and 
with a sudden shove, fell clear of the 
wreck. 

Falling head down and in a line with 
the ship, I located the rip-cord and pulled. 
The ’chute cracked open, and as I was 
swung back and forth, the wreck plunged 
past, and a few seconds later, I heard it 
crash far below. 

All this happened in the space of a 
heart-beat, but it seemed hours. 

Glancing down, the ground seemed 
to be coming up much too rapidly. A 
quick look at the big umbrella over my 
head, and for the second time in the 
space of a few seconds my heart jumped 
up in my teeth. 

Apparently caught by the tail of the 
falling wreck, my ’chute was split from 
vent to skirt—a gaping tear that left 
the ’chute, my only chance for life, split 
almost in half! 


| KNEW I was going todie. There was 
no possible chance that I could see 
for me to live more than a few seconds 
longer. Another look down, and the 
ground was jumping right up into my 
face. Bending my knees slightly, and 
grasping the risers leading from my 
shoulders to the shroud-cords, I pulled 
up with all my strength in an effort to 
lessen the shock as much as possible. . . . 

I never remembered hitting. Things 
just went black ; and when I next opened 
my eyes, it was to find myself in a 
strange room—an odor of ether and 
drugs in my nostrils, and a nurse bend- 
ing over my bed. 

“Good morning,” she said. 

For a minute I couldn’t talk, and al- 
though there was no pain, I was unable 
to move hand or foot. Finding my voice 
at length, I asked how long I had been 
there. 

“This is Tuesday noon, and you were 
injured Sunday morning. You have had 
a long sleep,” was the reply. 

Well, with the aid of several silver 
plates in various parts of my body I am 
still able to get around. Yes, I am still 
flying, but I can live to a ripe old age 
and never need another thrill, I’m sure. 


THIS MONTH'S 
COMPLETE NOVEL 


Accustomed as Redbook’s readers are to the 
high standard of our COMPLETE BOOK- 
LENGTH NOVELS (witness the rousing re- 
ception given by the critics to Dashiell Ham- 
mett’s “The Thin Man”), they are going to ex- 
perience a major thrill on the day our May 
issue reaches the newsstands. For the FIRST 
TIME in the history of American magazines 
a novel by Warwick Deeping will be found 
within the covers of a SINGLE issue .. 


“PARADISE INCORPORATED” 


Yes, the author of “Sorrell and Son,” the peer- 
less producer of nation-wide best-sellers, has 
written for our readers a book which any other 
magazine would have used as a serial, but 
which we are reckless enough to offer complete 
as an additional feature of an issue containing 


DBOOK'S 


Re muere —_ serial novels by Katharine Newlin Burt, Louis 
OF THE MONTH / 


Joseph Vance; short stories by Mary Hastings 
Bradley, Peter Freuchen (of “Eskimo” fame), 
and 14 other features. Not only will Deeping’s 
“Paradise Incorporated” be sold when issued 
as a book for $2.50, but it will be sure to make 
the lists of best-sellers. It is whimsical and 
tragic, humorous and dramatic, tender and 
grim. It is Warwick Deeping at his Dickensian 
best! 
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NOT the top leaves—shey’re under-developed — 


they are harsh! 


Lhe Cream of the Crop ry] 


NOT the bottom leaves—they're inferior in 


qualily—coarse and always sandy! 





